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GENERAL PREFACE. 


I N the wonderful intellectual movement of the past half-centuiy 
historical science has shared in the advance made by all depart¬ 
ments of human knowledge. New sources of information have been 
oj>ened in every part of the world, which have thrown fresh light on 
the development of the race in all ages, from the prehistoric period 
down to the present day. Excavations of buried cities have revealed 
ancient and forgotten civilizations ; the study of the languages of the 
East has given us a fairly accurate knowledge of the empires and 
religions of Asia; the enormous accumulation of inscriptions and the 
discovery of manuscripts have furnished new insight into the history 
and institutions of Greece and Rome; the wealth of documentary 
materiiil respecting the Middle Ages has enabled students to recon- 
stnict the political and social history of the European commonwealths; 
while for modern times the throwing open of the archives of nearly 
all nations has laid bare the secret springs of action which have 
influenced the present and will mould the future. Everywhere there 
has been untiring zeal of investigation, which has accumulated an 
enormous mass of materials unknown to the past generation. These 
have been analyzed and the results co-ordinated in thousands of mono¬ 
graphs. 

This accumulation has led to a complete change in the manner of 
treatment. History is no longer a merely superficial account of events 
which arc conspicuous on the surface,—battles and sieges and dynastic 
changes. It seeks to trace the causes of events; it concerns itself not 
only with political but also with social phenomena ; it reconstnicts 
society, and explains the development of civilization as this follows the 
changing fortunes of nations. It is no longer a more or less illusory 
romance, but a science which deals with the highest interests of man¬ 
kind, and teaches wisdom from the lessons of the past. 

Such being the modern aims of history, and such the vast mass of 
materials from which it is constructed, it follows self-evidently that no 
single mind can grasp it in its entirety. Like all other sciences, it has 
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l)ecomc specialized, and only sjx^cialists are competent to treat of its 
various st'ctions. To write a general history of mankind, therefore, 
requires the collaboration of scholars, each of whom has made a partic¬ 
ular era the subject of his lifc^-work. But not only has historj^ become 
Sj)ecialized : with the widening of knowledge its broader relations*nnd 
asjK*cts have become more clearly discernc*d, and in jiarticular the inter¬ 
action of diverse nations, with their dissimilar civilizations, is understood 
as never before. In place of the earlier sj)ecial and detaiknl histories of 
individual nations, each necessarily recounteil with slight reference to the 
others, there is now for the first time rendered jK>ssible a general and 
comprehensive history of all nations, in which the progress of human 
civilization is treated jieriod by j)eri<Kl, more like one mighty river than 
as a multitude of separate streams. Such a histor}^ is far more signifi¬ 
cant and instmetive than the works of the earlier tyj)e could ever be. 
These are the conceptions that inspir'd the prejxiratiou of the AlUje- 
'ineine of which the first nineteen volumes of the present 

work are a carefully edited translation, slightly condensed, with addi¬ 
tions. The remote antiquity of Egypt and the East has been entrusted 
to the well-known Orientalist, Professor Ferdinand Justi of Marburg; 
Greece and Rome to the eminent historian of classical antiquity, Pro¬ 
fessor G. F. Ilertzlx'rg of Halle; the early Middle Ages to Dr. Julius 
von Pflugk-Harttung of Berlin, and the later nu'iliaeval |>eriod to Pro¬ 
fessor Hans Pnitz of Konigsberg, both of whom are recogniztKl as 
leading authorities in these fields; the ix'ricxl betwtvn the Reformation 
and the French Revolution to Professor Martin Philippson, now of 
Berlin, whose published works have manifested an absolute command 
of his materials and practised skill in their use; while Professor 
Theoilor Flathe of St. Afra, in Meissen, has contributed the histor)^ of 
the agitaUnl jK*rirKl which stretches from the French Revolution to the 
close of the Fniuco-Prussian AVar (1871). Thus the history’ of the 
Old AVorld as here presentiHl is a concentration within moderate space 
of the Ix'st German learning and resedarch on the subjc'ct. 

To adapt the work more thoroughly to the wants of the American 
reader the sections coucerning the New AVorld have been replaced with 
thrcHi additional volumes, written by the distinguisluHl Professor John 
Fiske of Cambridge, Massachus(*tts, who has pr(‘seute<l in them a 
brilliant survey of the history of the Two Americas from their discovery 
to the present time. A separate volume has also been written which 
brings the history of the three Continents of the Old AVorld down to 
the present century, embracing the events which are destined to influ- 
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ence it greatly in the future, in the rise of the Japanese Empire, and 
the expansion of the white races over the earth. This volume has been 
contributed by Professor Charles M. Andrews, of Bryn Mawr College, 
Pennsylvania, whose admirable work on The Historical Development 
of Modern Europe from the Congress of Vienna to the present time,” 
indicates his special qualifications for this task. For the somewhat 
scattered references to Biblical history and literature by Professor Justi, 
it has been thought desirable to substitute a more complete and con¬ 
nected account, which has been supplied by the well-known si)ecialist 
in Hebrew, the Kev. Dr. P. H. Su*enstra, Professor in the Episcopal 
Theological School of Cambridge; this account appears in the second 
volume. Similarly the omission from the original work of an account 
of China and Jai)an in antiquity —iin anti(|uity which in these belaUd 
nations extends well into the nineteenth ccuitury—has been made good 
by the addition, in the siime volume, of three interesting chapters on 
Chinese and Japanese history, which have been contributed by F. Wells 
Williams, Professor of Modern Oriental History in Yale University. 
To the fifth volume has been appended a new eha})ter on late Roman 
literature and education by George W. Robinson, A.B., of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Throughout the work, but more es|)eciaHy in the earlier 
volumes, the Eilitor has added jxiragraphs and notes wherever they 
st*emed to be called for. All this additional matter has, of course, 
bten designated as such. 

This general History of All Nations ” consists, accordingly, of 
twenty-four volumes : five on Antiquity, five on the Middle Ages, ten 
on the Modern History of the Old World, and three on the Two 
Americas, with a comprehensive Index volume to the whole. 

In the effort to unite completeness with due condensation the aid 
of illustrations has betm lavishly invoked. Majrs have iKxn intnxluced 
wherever necessary to aid in the comprehension of the t<*xt; and sources 
of all kinds have been frcHily laid under contribution wherever they ciin 
supplement description or convey more definite impressions to the 
understanding through the eye. In the selection of illustrative material 
esj)ecial care has been exercised to give that which is authentic, whether 
in the representotion of persons and places, of monuments and works 
of art, of documents and events, or of coins and inscri)>tions. 

To facilitate the use of the History as a work of reference ver^^ full 
analytical Tables of Contents have bwn furnisluMl for each volume. 
Chronological Tables si'cmed to be necessary for the History of An¬ 
tiquity only, owing to the vastness of the jKjriods of time passed in review 
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in the first five volumes. These Tables have been expanded and other¬ 
wise mollified in the light of most rec*ent researeh, and are affixed to the 
fifth volume. The Edib>r believes that the devotion of the whole final 
volume to a General Index of the entire world’s history in a single 
alphabet is not only a fitting conclusion of this monumental series, but 
also a unique feature which cannot fail to be of practical value to every 
reader. This index includes not only proj)er names, but also important 
topics. 

Many American scholars have, as translators, revisers, and makers 
of indexes, assisted the Editor in the preparation of this Histoiy" for 
American and English readers. James Hunter, A.M., of Philadelphia, 
translated ten volumes wholly or in part; Kev. Joseph H. Myers, D.D., 
of Washington, two volumes entire and pirts of two others; John K. 
Lord, Ph.D., Professor of Latin in Dartmouth CcJlege, translated the 
two volumes on Ancient Rome, and Cliarles Forster Smith, Ph.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Grei^k in the University of Wisconsin, translattKl the volume 
on Ancient Greece. Louis Pollens, Ph.D., lately Professor of French 
at Dartmouth College, prepared the translation not only of the volume 
that treats of the Reformation, but also of a part of the following volume 
(on the Counter-Reformation). Frank E. Zinkeisen, Ph.D., for a time 
Professor of History in the University of Illinois, translattHl the vol¬ 
umes on the Age of Feudalism and Thet^cracy and the Age of the Renais¬ 
sance, besides assisting in other ways on other volumes. Herman W. 
Hayley, Ph.D., formerly Instructor at both Harvard and Wesleyan 
Universities, w^as the translator of the volume on the Age of Charlemagne. 
Professor William Wells Eaton, of Middlebuiy^ College, co-operated in 
the translation of the first volume, and Nathan Haskell Dole, A.B., 
of Boston, in that of the second volume. The following scholars, who 
have been or now* are teachers of History at Harvard University, 
assisted the Editor here and there in the revision of the translations and 
in part in the preparation of the manuscripts for the press : George 
Bendelari, A.B., Professor Charles Gross, Ph.D., Sidney Bradshaw* 
Fay, Ph.D., Henry E. Scott, A.M., and James Sullivan, Ph.D. Aid 
in the indexing w*as rendered l)y Dr. Fay, Mr. Scott, Maurice W. 
Mather, Ph.D., and the Rev. Charles F. Robinson. The Editor has 
read and revised both manuscript and proofs of all the translated 
volumes, and has preparecl the analytical Tables of Contents that 
accompany these volumes and the volumes on American history. In 
all ])arts of his work he has had the able assistance of Mr. George W. 
Robinson. 
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The Editor entertains the hope that the result of this united labor, 
to which some of the foremost historical writers of the Old and New 
Worlds have contributed, will furnish what has hitherto been lacking 
in English, a trustworthy account, at once comprehensive and dekiiled, 
of the history of mankind from the earliest times to the present day, 
reflecting the latest investigations and presented in a form to excite the 
interest of all intelligent readers. 
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EGYPT. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE SHEPHERD KINGS 
(ABOUT 1800 B.C.). 


CHAPTER I. 

EARLIEST EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 

T he historical development of Africa has been contioUed by its 
physical geography. In tlie infancy of navigation the greater 
part of the continent was cut off from intercourse with the outer 
world by the ocean and by virtually impassable deserts. That por¬ 
tion of its vast area was therefore limited to such civilization as 
could be originated among its own populations, and was deprived of 
the intercourse with other races which stimulates internal develop¬ 
ment. The indigenous Africans are doubtless capable of oiganizing 
great political communities ; yet history can afford to be content with 
the barest allusion, for example, to the empire of Ghana, destroyed 
by the Mandingos in 1213 A.D., and to that of the Mandingos them¬ 
selves, which was broken up by the attacks of tlie Tuariks, and by 
the discordant ambitions of its provincial governors. It was otherw ise 
with the Mediterranean littoral and the Nile valley. Their accessi¬ 
bility to the influences of the ancient civilizations led to an early 
development, which enabled them to play an important part in the 
world’s history. For centuries Egypt was a leading factor in this 
history, and for a time the balance of imiversal empire wavered 
between African Carthage and Rome. 

These civilized portions of Africa were occupied by non-African 
races belonging to the Mediterranean or Caucasian family, which 
must therefore be regarded as immigrants; they were the Libyans, 
the Egyptians, and the Cushites.^ 

1 Amonii; the Lll) 3 ’ans or Berbers are to be reckoned the Amazerjts and the 
Shellooks, descendants of the Mauretanians, the most ancient inhabitants of Morocco; 
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EARLIEST EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 


The Egyptians regarded tliemselves as autochtliones, the remem¬ 
brance of an immigration having vanished from their minds.^ The 
name which they gave themselves was Lud, ‘ seed,’ and they main¬ 
tained that the God Homs hail created them in the valley of the Nile. 
The physical type of the ancient Egyptians is discernible in their 
sculptures, piirticularly in the earliest; in these, more than in those 
of later times, the artists aimed at realistic reproduction. The face 
bears a mild expression, and one frequently tending to melancholy, 
on account of the pencilling of the eyebrows over the almond-shaped 
eyes. The forehead is low, the nose of moderate length, the lips full, 
the shoulders are remarkably broad; the legs are not powerful; the 
feet are long. 

The physical type of the ancient Eigyptians bears no resemblance 
to that of tlie Berl^ers, and the inference has been drawn that the 
Berbers or Libyans are immigrants from Euro{)e. This inference is 
by no means made improbable by the affinity which clearly exists 
between the languages of the Egyptians, Ber]>ers, and Cushites,— an 
affinity which, though not so pronounced as that connecting the San¬ 
skrit and the Greek, is still indisputiible, showing itself most evidently 
in the structure of tlie language, and particularly in the pronoun. 
The Semitic tribes who live adjacent to the Cushites, i. e., the Abys- 

furthermore, the Kabyles, descendants of the Niimidlans, and otlier tribes In Algeria; 
a few remains in Tunis and Tripoli, and also the dwellers in the oases at the 
foot of the Atlas Mountains, in the oasis of Awdjila, south of Barca, and in 
Siwah (the oasis of Ammon); moreover, the Imosharghs (in Arabic Tuariks, ‘night- 
robbers’); probably the ancient Gaetulians; ami iinally the Guanches, upon the 
Canary Islands, by whom one hundred years ago the Berber language was still spoken. 
To the Cushites belong the Bedja, descendants of the Blemyes and of the Ethiopians 
of Meroe, with the nearly related branches of the Bisharin in the desert east of the 
Nile; the Ababdeh, dwelling to the north of them, the Zabadaeans of Ptolemy ; the 
Shukurieh, east of Khartum; the Ilamran upon the Setit, an affluent of the Atbara; 
and the Iladendoa, east of the lower Atbara. After the Bedja follow the Dankali, on 
the eastern margin of the region extending from the fifteenth degree of latitude to the 
straits of Bab-el-Maiideb; the Agau in western Abyssinia, with the Bogos, Falasha, 
and Jew'aressa; the Somali, inhabitants of the only peninsula in Africa; the Galla or 
Oromo, with the Shoa and numerous subdivisions; and the Saho, northeast from 
Axum, perhaps a severed branch of the (lalla tribe. 

1 In lH<u Mr. Flinders Petrie made excavations at Coptos. near Thebes, under 
the belief that the dynastic Egyptians entered the Nile valley by the Kosseir-Coptos 
road from the Bed Sea, and the southern shores of the Red Sea. His discoveries not 
only confirmed him in his belief, but were such as teach us “ far more of the earliest 
Eg>"ptians tlian all we had known before.” Objects were found in successive strata 
from the earliest or prehistoric times down to the third century of our era; the prehis¬ 
toric remains were unique, w'hile the historic remains include the works or names of 
thirty-live kings, the most continuous series anywhere found.— Ei>. 
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sinians, do not appear on the page of history before the Christian era, 
though they seem to have immigrated from southern Arabia at an 
earlier date; they once spoke the now extinct language of the 
Geez, of which the living representatives are the Tigre and Tigrifia; 
the Amliaric dialect, now the chief speech of Abyssinia, though 
related to that of the Geez, is not in tlie line of direct descent. 

Egypt, Keme^ “ the black,” the land of the dark soil,^ is, as Herod¬ 
otus characterizes it, a gift of the Nile,^ whose waters, fraught with 
blessing, have not only created the diluvium of the Delta, but also 
the fruitfulness of the rainless valley, which is immediately contigu¬ 
ous to the rocky wilderness. 

The regular recurrence of the Nile floods had its distinct influence 
on the nature of the civilization of the people that inhabited these 
regions. These people, from remotest times, were obliged to devise 
manifold mechanical and useful arts by which to preserve the bless¬ 
ings bestowed by the river. 

Regulations relating to boundaries of property, and the mainte¬ 
nance of all measures securing the profitable use of the water, issued 
from the rulers and the cultivated classes; thus was developed the 
sense of justice and order in the life of the state. The ease with 
which it was possible to transport great burdens, as blocks of stone, 
upon the water, gave occasion for navigation at an early day, and 
caused it to be eagerly pursued. In order to form a conception of 
the difficulties attending culture of the soil in Egypt, we must bear 
in mind that the valley of the Nile was originally covered with 
masses of reeds emitting noxious vapors, and lying between sandy 
hillocks; that the river often changed its course; and that the inun¬ 
dations left a large part of the valley untouched, while in other places 
the water excavated the soil and formed standing lakes. The Delta 
was a vast lagoon of islands of sand, ujK)n which grew reeds, pap>TUs, 
and lotus. The inhabitants were obliged to regulate the course of 
the stream by dikes, and to construct canals to the remote parts of 
the valley, in order to render the sand-flats also fertile. 

1 In Hebrew, Assyrian, and Persian, Mizraim^ Murur, Mndrnya, from which is 
derived the Arabic Miqr now used, ‘the land of fortresses’ (originally the appella¬ 
tion of a district east of the Delta). 

2 In Egyptian the Nile had the sacred name IlapU the profane, Aiir; in Assyrian, 
Jam ; in Persian, Pirao — from the Egjrptian pi (article) and aur—and In Hebrew 
Jeor. 
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As Egypt is coinix)sed wholly of the broad oj)enings in the valley 
which are watered by die Nile, its jiopulation was necessarily homo¬ 
geneous. There was no distinction between nomads and permanent 
settlers, between roblier mountaineers and industrious lowlanders. 
Cultivating a soil of amazing fertility, the j)eople obtained an opulence 
which even in the early ages secured a luxury that was refined by die 
arts and sciences which they had acquired. At die same time the sol¬ 
diery who guanled and protected the provinces of Lower Egypt, which 
enjoyed but a slight natural defence against Libya and Asia, were not 



Fig. 1. — The Nile in Nubia. 


widiout occupiition, and hence when the era of conquests began, they 
were able to appear in the field endowed with surpassing military science. 

The Nile is fonned by two large streams, — the White and the 
Blue Nile.^ The former, which acconling to the geographer Ptolemy 
comes from die Mountains of the Moon, or from the slopes of the 
moiuitain-range whose highest peak is Kilimanjaro, under the equator, 
flows out of Lake Ukerewe or Victoria Nyanza (which receives trib¬ 
utaries from the same mountarns), and descending the great Murchison 
1 In Arabic, Bahr-el-Ahiad and Bahr-el-Azrak. 
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The Murchison Falls. 

(From a sketch by Sir Samuel Baker.) 

History of All SatUms, Vol. /., page 25. 
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The Nile in the Tropics. 

(From ix skot^'li hy <1. Scliwoiiifurth.) 
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Falls (Plate I.), after a short distance empties into the northern 
bay of Albert Nyanza; it then emerges from this lake, and dashes 
doAvn in the cataract of Gondokoro. Augmented by many affluents, 
and especially by the waters of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, it reaches tlie 
Egyptian Soudan after pissing tlirough boundless stretches of forest 
and swamp (Plate II.), and at Khartum unites with the Blue Nile, 
ivhich with the Atbara (Astaboras) and other Abyssinian tributaries 
causes the inmidation. The united stream, hereafter receiving no 



Fig. 2. — Bank of the Nile in Upper Egypt. 


additional tributaries, separates at Cairo into several branches, which 
fonn the Delta or Lower Egypt (Figs. 1-3). The arable soil of 
the Delta covei*s a plain of about 6,560 square miles (a little more 
than Saxony, a little less than Wiirtemberg or New Jersey), while 
the remaining territory below Assuan contains a cultivated area of 
about 5,163 square miles. The mouths of the Nile have changed 
considerably since ancient times. In antiquity seven mouths or anus 
were enumerated, namely, from west to east: the Canopic mouth 
(west from Abukir Bay), the Bolbitine (at Rosetta), the Sebennytic 
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(at the extreme end of tlie Lake of Burlos), the Phatnitic (at 
Damietta), tlie Meiidesiaii and Tanitic (on the borders of Lake 
Menzaleh), and the Pelusian (southeast of Port Said), the former 
channel of which is now crossed by tlie Suez Canal. The first of 
tliese, according to tlie account given by Herodotus, was artificially 
diverted in its lower section from an older Canopic arm of the Nile; 
tlie latter, in the opinion of Aristotle, was the only natural mouth. 

At the time before the Nile rises, when it is at the lowest point, 
the Khamsin, tlie Egyptian Simoom, begins to blow. It comes from 



Fio. 3. — Landscape in the Delta of the Nile. 


the southeast; and for fifty days from tlie end of April it continues, 
charging tlie air as it were with electricity by tlie sand which it 
carries along; everything is covered with a hot and glowing stratum. 
Set^Typhon (the god of evil) seems to have won the victory; but 
soon the Etesian wind rises in the west^nortli-west, and blows away 
the dust, and, especially during the dog-days, mitigates the fierce heat 
of the sun. With this wind the rise of the Nile commences, and 
this, like the preceding drought, is accomplished Avith such extraordi¬ 
nary and impressive phenomena, that it is not surprising that the 
awestruck people believed that they observed, in these changes, 
the immediate intervention of beneficent and of destructive divinities. 
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The inundation comes 
from Abyssinia, in whose 
highlands the rain falls in¬ 
cessantly for three months, 
and the river rolls an im¬ 
mense mass of mud in 
upon the lower valley of 
the Nile. By the end of 
June the flood reaches 
Syene or Assuan ( Fig. 4 ), 
by the beginning of July 
it strikes the apex of the 
Delta at Cairo. At the 
close of September the war 
ters remain for nearly a 
month at the same eleva¬ 
tion, but attain their high¬ 
est point during the first 
half of October. In the 
first months of the follow¬ 
ing year the water has 
already retired from the 
fields and the stream con¬ 
tinues to subside until 
June. In order to be best 
suited to purposes of cul¬ 
tivation, the waters must 
have reached a height of 
twenty-four feet; in our 
day nearly nine feet ad¬ 
ditional are necessary. 

Moreover, the floods can¬ 
not be suffered to work 
as they will; innumerable 
canals and reservoirs must 
be contrived, or yet more 
simple arrangements, as water-wheels, to conduct the w^ater to the 
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more elevated fields in order to cause the necessary deposit of mud 
ajid its j>enetniti()n by tlie moisture. 

All appt^arances of nature and of human life, which with unvary^- 
ing unifonnity begin and piss away, fulfilling their ends unerringly, 
with a regularity denied to man, were conceived of by mankind 
in tlie childhood of the race as divine acts. Even in the brutes, as 
it seemed to tlie Egyptians, the certiinty with which tliey effected 
tlieir objects, tlie unchanging nature of their existence, the incom¬ 
prehensible intuitive skill which witliout any instruction constantly 
recurs in each individual, are a revelation of an immediate exercise 
of divine power. Thus the Nile, which regulated the increase and 
the fall of its waters in a true dej)endence upon heavenly manifesta¬ 
tions, was a g(xi named Hapi, to whom offerings were poured out, 
and psalms were sung, as in hymn composed by Enna in the time 
of Mineptah, the son of Rameses 11.: — 

“O overflowing of the Nile, to thee will offerings be brought; 
oxen will for thee be slain; in thine honor shall there be festivals ; 
winged things to tliee shall be offered; wild beasts of the fields 
rejoice; pure flames shall be kindled to tliee; gifts such as men 
bring to the gods shall they bring to the Nile; incense rises up to 
heaven; oxen, bulls, and fowls shall be roasted; die Nile makes two 
cavities in Thebais.^ Full of mystery is his name in heaven; he reveals 
not his form; vain are all images of him. No temple can contain 
him, no counsellor can penetrate to his heart; youth delights in thee, 
thy children diou guidest as their king. Thy law prevails through¬ 
out the land, in the presence of thy servants in the Northland; he 
drinks ( wi|)e8 away) the tears from every eye, he provides for the 
fulness of his blessings.” 

At Jebel-Selseleh (in Egyptian, Khennut), where the Nile bursts 
through the mountains with impetuous rush, the Pharaoh is por¬ 
trayed as he is presenting offerings to the divine triad, Amun, 
Mut, and Khuns. The inscription mentions the two festivals in 
honor of die issuing forth of the stream out of its two cavities ( by 
Herodotus, the moimtiiins in which these cavities lie are called 
Crophi and Mophi), and in honor of die arrival of the water at 

1 According to the Egj’ptian legend, the Nile issues from two caves in the south. 
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this place. In the first festival ( among the Greeks called Neiloa ), 
at tlie beginning of the rise of the Nile, tliere used to be offered, 
according to the account given by die Arabians, a maiden, in any 
event a wax puppet, in order to obtain a full inundation. Even at 
this day a clay image as a “ bride ” is placed on the dike, and this is 
swept away by the flood before it has reached its highest point. The 
present inhabitants of Egypt celebrate the ‘ night of the tear-drop ’ 
(June 17 ), on which a drop falling from heaven, according to the 
ancient Egyptian faith a tear of the goddess Isis, causes the rise of 
the water. They also celebrate the festival of the ‘ filling up of the 
Nile’ (August 19), after which there follows the cutting of the 
embankment. 

As early as the first Pharaoh, Menes (Mena), mention is made 
of an undertaking relative to the Nile. This king must be regarded 
as the most ancient, not only because his name happens to be the 
most remote attainable, but because with his rule an important his¬ 
torical change was introduced — a change of such moment that we 
must conceive of it as a transformation from a theocracy, or govern¬ 
ment by gods, demigods, and the dead, to a monarchical gov¬ 
ernment. 

This monarchy was, however, theocratical in so far that no sepa¬ 
ration was made between religion and the state. The chief alteration 
from the former condition consisted in imiting the numerous prov¬ 
inces of the country under one absolute and sole authority. The 
king was the ruler in the name of God; he was the son of God, and 
himself a god who had become man. The temple was the domestic 
chapel of this earthly god, who shared his sanctuary with the priest¬ 
hood alone. The priesthood, in addition to its spiritual functions, 
was invested with the most important secular offices, and was com¬ 
posed largely of the dependents and relatives of the royal family. 
Although it was possible for men, through education, to attain to 
tlie highest positions, yet it was customary for sons to succeed their 
fathers, and daughters their mothers, — the latter, for example, in 
discharging the duties of priestesses and temple-women. The con¬ 
sideration with which the Egyptian priesthood was treated was en¬ 
hanced by the elaborate system of rules that regulated the manner 
of life of the priests. In externals they were distinguished from the 
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laboring classes by tlieir dress of white linen, over which was thrown, 
while tliey weie |)erforniing priestly functions, a panther's skin; their 
heiuls were shaven, and they wore elaborate w igs; they were required 
to abstain from fish, from the flesh of certain wild animals, from 
beans, and from other food which Avas considered unclean. The 
several chusses of society were thought to have been ordered by the 
divine ix)W'ers, and hence it wius only through tlie intercession and 
pennission of tlie priests that this order could be changed. The 
Greeks, — Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, Plato (in the Timaeus),— 
who in the later periods of tlie monarchy visited the country, differed 
in their enumeration of the several orders and classes. Yet it is 
certain that the priests (Avith whom were included the learned men, 
authors, — the libraries were in the temples, — high officials, and 
especially architects), the soldiers, the merchants, the members of 
different trades, and the peasants constituted distinct classes of 
society, marked off by sharp dividing-lines, which were not to be 
transgressed except in extraordinary cases. 

Among the government architects, however, are found the names 
of princes and of officers Avho had intermarried with princesses. 
Brugsch has given a genealogical list of twenty-five head architects,^ 
which reaches back from the time of Darius to the reign of Shishak 
I., whose architect was named Hor-em-bes, and thence farther back to 
the time of Rameses II. and Seti I., in whose reigns the famous 
Bek-en-khuns, builder of the Ramesseum and of many other splen¬ 
did Avorks, flourished ; his statue, Avith an enumeration of the offices 

^ Such genealogies are valuable for ascertaining approximately chronological 
epochs, and have been successfully employed for this purpose by Lleblein. It is re¬ 
markable that In these lists three generations are reckoned to a century, while the 
average duration of the reigns of the several kings must be regarded as much shorter. 
Under Seti I., Hi, a sculptor, and a painter, Amen-ua-su, under Kameses II, an archi¬ 
tect, Amen-em-an, are cited; the sculptor of Khu-en-aten (Amenhotep IV.) wasPutha; 
another was named Bek, whose father was Men; the father of the latter, Hor-amu, 
served under Amenhotep III. as the superintendent of the sculptors; the architect of 
the latter, under whose direction was erecte<i the colossal statue of Memnon, which 
was brought from the quarry upon eight boats joined together, was Amenhotep (Amen- 
ophis), son of ITapl, whose tomb is at Der-el-Bahri, on the west side of Thebes. In the 
reign of Thothmes III., Sen-mut labored; and in the time of the Pyramids we know 
of a succession of persons who officiated as architects, as Henka (whose statue is in 
Berlin) in the time of Snefru ; iSeinnefer, Khufuhotep, Khufu-ankh (whose coffin is at 
Bulak), Merab, who were all under Khufu; Person under Ratetf, Ti under Kakauand 
An, Hapa under Teta, and Ka-meri-ankh under Pepi. 
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which he filled, ana an account of his labors as architect, is to be 
found in the Glyptothek at Munich. (The names of the father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather of Bek-en-khuns are known.) 

Pharaoh Mena^ was a native of Tini (Thinis), the most ancient 
capital of the province of Thinitis, and tlie seat of the worship of 
the war-god Anhur; at a later day tliis place was overehadowed by 
the neighboring Abydos. Near tliis 8jx)t were found, a few years 
ago, a temple of Amenhotep III., and not far from it a tomb with 
two lions resembling those at Mycenae; according to an inscription, 
this tomb belonged to a family sepulchre in existence since the age 
of Mena. Mena introduced the pomp and ceremony of royalty, and 
die laws which he established were revealed to him by the god 
Thoth. Mena’s most important work was tlie building of Memphis.^ * 
Herodotus relates that he erected a dike to protect the towi from 
the overflow of the river. The flood had formerly swept close i>y 
the Libyan range of mountains; but the king, by means of the dike 
constructed a hundred stiidia higher up, had compelled the stream to 
flow in the new bed as it is to-day, so that the town came to lie 
on the west bank; and by excavating a lake, the town was protected 
also on the west (This dike was discovered by Linant Bey, about 
thirteen miles south of Memphis.) The town extended from the 
present Bedrashen, beyond Mitrahineh and Sakkara (‘ the temple 
of Sokari), as far as Abusir (‘ the temple of Osiris’). It existed 
until the end of the kingdom, although at one time it suffered 
greatly from the Shepherd Kings, after whose expulsion it was 
rebuilt. It was again much injured by the Persians, and finally lost 
its importance by the founding of Alexandria (332 B.c.). When in 
638 A.D., upon the site of ancient Babylon, on the right bank of the 
Nile opposite the island Roda, the modem Old Cairo, and, later. 


1 The tomb of this Pharaoh was discovered by M. de Morgan in 1807 at Nagada 
near Thebes. This and other discoveries of the tombs of other kings of the earliest 
dynasties made by de Morgan and Ani^lineau have proved that the first dynasties are 
historical. They show that at the very beginning of Egyptian history the system of 
hieroglyphic writing was fully developed, and that art was far advanced. The use of 
bronze shows intercourse with distant lands, since the tin necessarj" for the prepara¬ 
tion of bronze must have come either from India and the Malayan peninsula, or from 
Spain and Britain. — Ed. 

2 Men-no-fer, ‘the good dwelling,’ or Nu-ptah (Hebrew Noph), ‘ the town of Ileph- 
aestns’ ; in the lists of the provinces it is styled the ‘town of the white wall.' 
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Cairo itself, were built, the ancient city of Memphis completed its 
fall. The stones of the monuments of the temple of Ptah, of the 
‘ white wall ’ or castle, and of the seat of the princes of the prov¬ 
inces or nomarchs, and of many Grecian edifices, were appropriated 
and used for new foundations; so that at the time of Abdul-Atif 
(who died in 1232) there remained only one monolithic apartment 
or naos of green stone, with figures of beasts (sphinxes) and of men 
of immense size, together witli a mass of wonderful ruins, inhabited 
by bands of robl^ers who drove a traffic in the ransacked treasures 
of antiquity. In our day the heajxs of rubbish at Mitmhineh are 
overgrown with palm-trees; and there remains only a statue of 
Raineses II., about fifty-three feet in height, formed of a single piece 
of limestone, which lies on tlie right side, having fallen to the 
ground; it was set up by this Pharaoh in front of the pylon of the 
temple of Ptah, of which a few pieces of the foundation remain. 

One might well conceive that the Pharaoh who introduced mon¬ 
archy also brought about a division of the land into districts in order 
to lighten the labor of administration. Thus the delimitation of 
provinces or nomes ^ may have originated with Mena; it is known to 
have been in existence as early as the Fourth Dynasty. The nomes 
Tuhef (Hypselites) and Kheb (Thmuites) are found inscribed on 
tombs at Gizeh, the nome Msuh (Tentyrites) on a tomb at Abusir. 
Furthermore, the forty-two judges of the other world, whose names 
are written in the “ Book of the Dead,” summoned from the chief 
cities of the kingdom to form a tribunal, stand in evident agreement 
wdth the number of the nomes, and this connection of the nomes with 
the ancient doctrine of Hades attests their great antiquity. In the 
division of the country into nomes, use would be probably made of 
pre-existent conditions. The inhabitants were anciently doubtless 
divided into numerous clans, each with a patriarch as chief, who also 
served as priest of the deity of the tribe. With the change 
from the nomadic to a settled manner of life, effected by tlieir new 
relations to the soil, the bonds of kindred would be relaxed as the 
territorial tie strengthened. The patriarch is transformed into a 
chieftiiin or prince, his tent becomes a temple, and he falls into the 
piissession of the best land and largest herds. Thus arose small 

1 Greek, thhuoa: in sacred Egyptian, hesp ; in profane, p~tosh. 
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cantons with their several deities, which in later ages were at times 
in antagonism. When one princely house gained ascendancy over 
the others, and stood at the head of the united kingdom, it gave the 
preference to its own district, and sought to exalt its local deity 
above otlier gods. 

Into the Delta there entered at an early day Semitic tril>es from 
the east, and Libyans from the west, and there were thus formed an 
Upper and a Lower Kingdom. These the Pharaohs, after the princes 
of the several districts had been brought under their control, com¬ 
bined into one. As the evidence of former division they were ac¬ 
customed to wear a double crown,— the southern white, the northern 
red, blended in a single one, the pslieixl. 



Fig. 5. — The first and the second nomes in Upper Egypt (From a list in the 
temple of Kameses II. in Abydos, Nineteenth Dynasty, about 1360 b.c.) 

Besides occasional mention of the names of the provinces, we pos¬ 
sess, certainly from the date of the New Empire down to the times 
of the Romans, records of the provinces or nomes, from which it 
appears that the division remained the same for thousands of years. 
The apparent differences in the several lists are explained by the 
existence of subordinate nomes, mentioned perhaps between Uvo 
principal nomes. Every province had its capital (;iu/) with a local 
deity, whose worship was performed by chosen or l)y hei*editjiry 
priests. The same place was the seat of the hereditaiy ruler (///A), 
the head of the administration and of the military department, to 
whom was also intrusted the collection of the tribute; under him 
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were t()|)jirelis or siibonliiiate rulers. In every nome a distinction 
was made Ijgtween arable land (/m), and upland (^pehii or hun^ 
not thoroughly covered by the overflowing of the river; where at 
tJie |x*ri(Kl of high water were formed 8wamj>s and lakes in which 



Fio. 6. — The third and the fifth nomes of Upper Egypt. 
(From a temple of Graeco-Koman times.) 


were reared waterfowl; here, too, marsh-plants, as the lotus and 
pipyrus, were cultivated; after it had gradually dried, this land was 
used for pisturage. Finally there Avere the principal canal (mer), 
for purposes of irrigation and navigation, and the 
side canals. The nome from Avhich, in various in- 
stiuices, the reigning house of Pharaoh took its 
origin, acquired therewith for its local deity a pre- 
feri*ed jK)sition. Thus at one time Ptah, at another 
Ra, and again Amun, assumed the highest rank 
among tlie gcxls. The principal nomes had a num¬ 
ber of minor provinces under them. It was thus 
with the first or Nubian, which, south of Assuan, possessed a longer 
or shorter i>ortion of the Nubian valley of tlie Nile, according to the 



Fk;. 7.— Coin 
of tlie nome Om- 
bites. 
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greater or less extent of the power of Egypt. Among ancient non- 
Egyptian writers, Herodotus first names eighteen nomes up to the two 
lying together in the Delta occupied as their allotment by the warrior 
classes, — the Hermotybies and Calasiries (in Egyptian, Kelashes). 
Diodorus relates that Sesostris established thirty-six nomes; and the 
same number is given by Strabo, who assigns ten to the Thebais, 
the same number to tlie Delta, and sixteen to Middle Egypt The 
latter region contained at times only seven nomes, and hence was 
called Heptanomis; afterwards an eighth was added, the nome of 
Arsinoe (Fayum; in Coptic, P’a-iom, * lake-land ’). Pliny mentions 
forty-four nomes, and Ptolemy, in the Delta alone, twenty-four. The 
names that occur are in part borrowed from the popular or demotic 
Egyptian, as Pathyrites (Egyptian, Porhathor ); in part they are 
Greek paraphrases, as Apollonopolites (from Apollo, or Hor-hut, 
whose temple was in the chief town), or Lycopolites, of ‘ the city of 
the wolves ’ (jackals), where the sacred animal of Anubis was wor¬ 
shipped. Brugsch has fully treated of the lists of the nomes in 
speaking of geographical inscriptions. In these (see Figs. 5 and 6) 
the representation of a nome appears in the form of a human figure, 
either a man with the breast of a woman, or a woman, or a form 
partaking of the attributes of both sexes. Upon the head is the 
ideogram of the nome, and above this the device for the * standard ’; 
the latter is also often found alone. Four lists of the times of 
the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Thirtieth Dynasties are preserved, 
but are so far injured that they show very imperfectly the names 
of the nomes. Two only, belonging to the age of Seti I. and 
Rameses, which were found by Brugsch at Abydos, present a 
larger series of names, and, as a supplement, add a complete list 
of the towns, which are grouped under their appropriate nomes. Of 
the period of the,Macedonian Ptolemies there are six lists, of which 
the fullest had its origin at Edfu in the age of Ptolemy IX. (known 
also as Alexander I.). The king is represented in each nome as 
offering or presenting the nome to the god Hor-hut. Finally there 
are five lists of the period of the Roman Empire. The situation of 
the nomes or provinces we ascertain by comparing together the 
names on the Egyptian monuments, those given in the lists of 
Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy, modern names of places, and 
VoL. I. 3. 
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esjitM'iiilly the later j)n)YiiK*ial coins. In this investi^ition great 
credit is due to Harris, Parthey, Bnigsch, de Rouge, Robiou, 
Duniichen, and othei-s, and yet thei*e rtunain, jKirticularly with regard 
to tlie noines of the Delbi, many that are undetennined. 

The province of Nubia apjHnirs on the lists as the southernmost 
noine, to which also was assigned all the conquered region soutli of tlie 
limits of Kgypt pro|H*r. Here lies the island of Philae (Fig. 8), 
the frontier island; opposite to it the island Senera (Bigeh); and on 
the northern limit of this province, opposite Sun (Syene; in Arabic, 
Assuan), the island of Ab (Klephantine), on which were situated tlie 


Fig. 8. — Small Island near Philae, at the upper end of the Cataracts of Assuan. 

chief town and the temple of tlie god Khnuni. Here also is found 
the famous Nilometer, a stiiirca.se leading down to the surface of the 
river, having on it marks to indicate tlie height of the water; this 
was disused at tin ejirly day, but in the year 1870 was discovered and 
again jiut hi use. Farther down are situated Ombus (Fig. 7), with 
the temple of Sebek-Ra,a god with a crocodile’s head; and Khennu (in 
Ambic, Selseleh), where the stream is so narrowed by sandstone rocks 
that the j)eople say it could be closed in old times by chains (sehe- 
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leh^. Of the quarries and the monuments existing tliere, Brugsch has 
written much. The second province is that of Apollinopolis Magna, 
or Edfu,^ where, amid the walls of a very ancient sanctuary, stands a 
completely preserved temple of the age of the Ptolemies, dedicated to 
Homs, who is recognized by his hawk’s head and double crown. The 
third province is that of Latopolis, or Esneh (Egyptian, Seni), whose 
inhabitants regarded the fish latus as sacred, and did not venture to eat 
it; in the Ancient Empire Nekheb was the capital, near the modern 
El-Kab. At this place Nekheb (Eileithyia), a goddess with a ser¬ 
pent’s head and wearing the white crown of Upper Egypt, was wor¬ 
shipped (Fig. 9). The fourth nome is the PathjTitic, or that of western 
Thebes (Ni), called also Diospolites, on account of Amun (Zeus), 
who was here held in special reverence, or Hermonthites from the 
town of Hermonthis (Erment). 

Coptos, the capital of the fifth 
nome, where the ithyphallic 
Khem, — tlie Pan, or Priapus, 
of the Egyptians, —was wor¬ 
shipped, had a temple which 
is mentioned as early as the 
reign of Khufu (Fourth Djm- 
asty) ; this to^vn was the place 
where the valley approached 
nearest to the Arabian Gulf, 
and east of it several roads 
imited at Laketa, from w'hich the two lines of traffic branched off 
to Berenice, and past the famous porphyry quarries of Ilamamat to 
Cosseir (Leucos limen). The TentjTitic nome possessed at its capi¬ 
tal, Denderah, a noble temple of Hathor, built in the times of the 
Romans, which, like tlie temple at Edfu, was erected on the site and 
according to the plan of a still more ancient sanctuary. The seventh 
province, that of Diospolis Parva (Egyptian, Ha), w^as so called be¬ 
cause in the chief town, together with the nome deity Isis-Hathor, 
the god Amun of Thebes received worship. The province of Abydos 
contained in its capital the tomb of Osiris, a famous resort of pil- 

1 Edfu. in Ej^yptian. Athu, ‘the place of the stabbing/ namely, of Typhon by 
Horns, which took place here. 



Fio. 9.— Nekheb. 
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grinis, to which wealthy Egyptians were accustomed to bring their 
mummies, partly in order to be buried there, and partly in order at 
least to begin their journey to the other world with a consecration 
imparted by nearness to the tomb of the god. 

Uhere follows the ninth province, 
Panopolites, with its capital Chemmis.^ 
The necropolis of this towm, which 
was formerly the chief seat of the wool¬ 
len industry, has been recently discov¬ 
ered by Maspero. The tenth province 
was Aphroditopolites (in Egyptian, 
Tebu, now called Itfu), where Ilathor-Isis was worshipped; and east 
from it lay the eleventh nome, or Antaeopolites. Here was the towm 
of Tuka (in El-Kebir), the abode of Antaeus, who was called a rep¬ 
resentative of Osiris in Libya, and who is identical with the Asiatic- 
Egyptian war-god Reshpu, and, in the latest Osiris myth, with Horus. 
At a later day the province of Aphroditopolis disappears from the 
lists; and in its place is found the province of Shet, in which Aphro¬ 
ditopolis on the west, and Antaeopolis on tlie eastern shore of the 
Nile, are included; to them was added, in the time of the Caesars, 
Hisopis (Egyptian, Shotep). The deity of this province is Khnum. 
The twelfth nome, Tu-hef, or that of the ‘snake mountain’ (in 
Greek, Hyi^selites) had for its capital Hieracon, ‘ the town of the 
hawk,’ the only remains of which are tombs in the old necropolis. 
The deity of this nome appears to be Anubis, guardian of tombs, or, 
if we judge by later provincial medals, it was a goddess wdth a ram. 
The thirteenth and fourteenth provinces are the two Lycopolites, 
lying south and north of Sint, in which Anubis, having the head 
of a jackal (the wolf of Egypt), was worshipped. The northern 
province had Kesi (Cusae) for its capital, and Hathor was its deity. 
Under Hadrian this province was divided between the thirteenth 
and fifteenth; and for the fourteenth a new province was created on 
die west bank, which, after the town Antinoiipolis,^ built by him in 
memory of his favorite Antinous, was named Antinoites; this town, 

1 Akhmln. named from the pod Khem or Men. 

2 In Egyptian, Timai; the town is so called upon the Barberlni obelisk, reared 
by Hadrian. 



Fig. 10. —Coins of the nome 
Hermonthites. 
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opposite Ashmunen or Hennopolis, was built in Roman style. The 
fifteenth province or nome is South Hermopolites, and its capital was 
Ashmunen (Egyptian, Khmun), where Hermes-Thoth, the ibis-headed 
god of learning, was worshipped; in it lie the ruins and tombs of 
Tel-el-Amama and the rocky grottos of El-Bersheh. At the frontier 
town of Temta, where duties on imports coming from the south 
were levied, and where the great canal branched off from the Nile, 
flo^ving as far as Fayum, we reach, with the sixteenth nome, the 
northern provinces of Upper Egypt; these provinces of Middle Egj^t 
are called the Heptanomis. The metropolis of this nome, which was 
also known as North Hermopolites, was Hiben; that is, the ‘town of 
the annihilation* (of Typhon), and Horus was the provincial deity. 
Several celebrated rock-tombs, especially those of Beni-Hassan, belong 
to this nome. The province of Cynopolites derives its name from 
the dog (jackal) of Anubis, which here was sacred, and with whose 
head the god was portrayed. The capital is the modem Kais (Egyp¬ 
tian, Kasa). The eighteenth province is West Oxyrh 3 aichites, also 
called the province of Hipponus, after the town Ha-bennu (‘abode 
of the phoenix ’), or of Alabastropolis, on account of the quarry of 
alabaster found at Shas; and of this nome Anubis-Sep was the deity. 
West Oxyrhynehites had for its capital Oxyrhynchus (Behneseh; in 
Egyptian, Pi-mat), whose inhabitants detested the fish Oxyrhynchus 
because it had fed upon the severed members of Osiris, cut in pieces 
by Typhon, and cast into the river. The province also was styled 
Aphroditopolites, from the worship of Nephthys (Nebtha). The 
town was founded by Unas, the last king of the Fifth Dynasty, and 
it is probable that Herodotus refers to this province in speaking of 
the nome Anysius. Its inhabitants had the chief part of the com¬ 
mercial intercourse with the oases in the Sahara, Kenem (Khargeh), 
Testes (Dachel), and Tarah (Farafrah), and brought about impor¬ 
tations from them to the valley of the Nile; but this connection with 
the desert appeared as an influence of Typhon, and it is related in 
the mjiih of Osiris that here a contest arose whereby he lost a part 
of a leg; that is, a part of the desert was rent off by the inundation 
through the canal Bahr-Jusuf. The twentieth province, Heracleopo- 
lites Magnus, had as its deity Khnum-Ra, who received divine honors 
in the town of Khemmen-su, the modem Ahnas (in Coptic, Hennes). 
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The tvventy-first province wiis divided into two pirts, the eastern 
situated on the Nile, tlie western constituting the Fayum; at a later 
day the former was added to the twentieth province. The capital 
was called Pii-sebak, the habitation of the gcxl Sebak, to whom the 
crocodile was sacred; hence the place was named in Greek, Croco- 
dilo{x)lis. It was named Arsinoi*, after the queen of Ptolemy 
Philatlelphus (284-246 B.c.), and is to-day called Medinetrel-Fayum. 
The last province of Up|)er Egypt is Aphroditopolites, so named 
from Tepihe; tliat is, the town of the cow-headed Isis-Hathor,— the 
modem Atfi. 

The provinces of Lower Egypt, respecting whose situation there 
still exist many doubts, begin with Memphites, the nome of Memphis, 
in which is the scat of govemment again today (Cairo) as it was six 
thousand years ago. The second nome, Letopolites, had as its chief 
to^vn Sokliem, perhajKS on the site of tlie village of Uslm, which lies 
on the west bank of the river, a short distince below Cairo. The 
god of this nome was Horns, and the goddess. Bast, or Leto. The 
capitil of the province of Libya was on the southern point of the 
Lake Mareotis; its ruins are not as yet discovered. Its deity was 
Isis, in the form of a cow lying down. The vicinity of the Natron 
Lakes and the Oiisis of Amun (Siwah) were regarded as belonging 
to this province; and hence it was called by Strabo, Nitriotes, and 
by Pliny, Hammoniacus. To this province we may also refer the 
district which is specially called Mareotis by Pliny and Ptolemy, 
from tlie town Marea (in P^gyptian, Meri), on the south shore of 
Lake Mareotis; lying between this and Alexandria was the nome 
Menelaites, so-called. The more recently constituted nome of Alex¬ 
andria, which was established in place of Rhacotis, might pass for an 
adjunct to the third, perhaps also to the fifth province. The fourth 
nome, Prosopites, had for its capital town Teka, probably modem 
Tukli, southwest from Tanta; the Greek appellation is derived from 
the town of Prosopis, which Diimichen has identified with the town 
of Pa-ari-shep, situated in the southern part of the western Delta. 
The fifth province is Saites (now Sa-el-Hugar), with the sanctuary 
of Neith, or Net (see Fig. 11). As a part of the same is to be re¬ 
garded the nome of Teini-en-hor (‘ the fortress of Horns ’), situated 
west, and now called Damanhur. The sixth province, called Xoites, 
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had Kliasim (now Sakha) as its capitiil, and lay northeast from Sais. 
The ca[)itid of tlie seventh 2 )rovince was Pivneha (now Benha), Ipng 
on the southern pirt of the Daniietta branch. Patiim was the capittil 
of tlie eighth province, lying to the east This is Pithom, mentioned 
in the Bible, its profane name being Succoth. This town, at present 
a liillock (Abii-Isleman), was situated at tlie entrance of the Wady- 
Tumiliit, originally a desert tract, which Rameses II. con veiled 
into a fruitful region by constructing the canal from the Pelusian 



Fig. 11. — Sais. 


branch of tlie Nile, in the vicinity of Bubastis (at ZagazTg), as far 
as Crocodile (Timsah) Bay. The district near the entrance to the 
Wady was low, and was fruitful; it was desirable for henlsmen, 
and was knoivn as the land of Goshen (in Egyptian, Kesem). 
The ninth province is that of Busiris (in Egyptian, Pa-usiri, * the 
home of Osiris’), to-day Abusir, midway on tlie Damietta branch; 
the tenth was that of Athribis (in Egyptian, Hatahirab, ‘ the midland 
dwelling’), whose ruins lie thickly at Benha. Here worship was 
[Miid to a Horus. The eleventh province is Lycopolites, at the west 
of the two former. The name of tlie capital, Lycojx)lis, is, on the 
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Rosetta stone, Pa-mak, ‘ house of the Evil One,’ or Typhon; several 
lists name Sheten as the eapitil, which is identified with the modem 
village of Shenit, north of Horbet, in the neighborhood of Abu- 
Kebir; but Horbet is the ancient Pharbaethus, mentioned by Herod¬ 
otus as a sej^arate nome (in Egyptian, Pa-ari-hebi). The twelfth 
province is Sebennytes (in Egyptian, Teb-nuter, * the town of the 
holy calf,’ tlie modem Semennud), on the Damietta branch of the 
Nile, where in ancient times the Sebennytic Nile flowed. Here also 
was the scene of a victory of Horus over Set, whence he was repre¬ 
sented on tlie coins as a warrior. The thirteenth nome has for its 
capital the celebrated Heliopolis (An, or On), with the sanctuary of 
Ra. The capital of the fourteenth province wiis the city of Tal, 
from which tlie hosts of tlie Pharaohs were accustomed to set forth 
for Asia. Perhajis Tal is the modem El-Kantarah, north of Lake 
Ballah, in which vicinity some fragments are found bearing the name 
of Seti I. Homs was here worshipped in the form of a lion, in which 
he pursued Typhon amid the forests of the neighboring hills. Near 
this is the nome tliat by the Greeks and Romans was called Tanites, 
which perhaj^s formed a pirt of tlie fourteenth province; its capital 
was Tanis (Biblical Zoan, modem San). The fifteenth or Hermopo- 
litic province had Pa-thut (‘the house of Thoth’) for its capital, 
which must have been situated northeast of Bahr-es-Sughaiyir, in tlie 
region of the village El-Megnune. The sixteenth is the province of 
Mendes (in Egyptian, Ba-n-tiit) whose ruins lie east of El-Mansurah 
on the Damietta Nile. With this province we may connect the nome 
Thmuites, mentioned by Herodotus; the chief town, the modem Tmai- 
el-amdid, lies south of Mendes. The seventeenth province extends 
along the Damietta branch; and its capital is Pachnamimis (Egyp¬ 
tian, Pakhen-en-amun), or Diospolis, situated below Damietta. Bu- 
bastis is the eighteenth province, whose capital (in Egyptian, Pa-bast, 
‘the abode of the goddess Bast’) was the modern Tel-Basta. The 
capital of the nineteenth province was named Am; and tlie guardian 
goddess was Isis, as Uat or Buto. This province is tlie most eastern 
of all; for Am is the city which the Hebrews called Sin, and the 
Greeks Pelusiura, the latter tlius translating Egyptian am (‘ dirt,’ 

‘ mud ’), although am, the name of tlie city, has an entirely different 
meaning, namely, ‘eyebrows,’ because the brows of the murdered 
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Osiris were venerated there as sacred relics. The site of Pelusium 
is indicated by the modem village of Gerizet el-Faramah (derived 
from another name of the chief town, in Egyptian, Romen; in Coptic, 
Pe-remun). To this province belonged also Sarahut, now Tel-es- 
semmut, on the old road to Syria, which is the Magdolus of Hecat- 
aeus and of the Itimrarium Antonini of the fouith century. The 
last and twentieth province is the Arabian, with Phacusa as its 
capital. Modem Fakus, east of Abu-Kebir, it is true, bears the same 
name, yet the situation of the capital would- agree better with that 
of Belbes. The boimdaries of the nomes in the Delta are to some 
extent difficult to be ascertained; and their number, originally 
twenty, appears to have been greater in later times. Herodotus, 
besides some of those already mentioned, names also the nome 
Aphthites, which is not known; Onuphites, which is mentioned by 
Pliny also, and by Ptolemy, and must have extended between 
Thmuites and Athribites; moreover, Myecphorites, which lay oppo¬ 
site Bubastis upon an island formed by the Tanitic and Pelusian 
branches of the Nile; the province of Chemmis, by which Herodotus 
could not have intended Panopolites, the ninth nome of Upper 
Egypt, but rather the region of the island town Khebi, on Lake 
Burlus, a lagoon in the northernmost part of the Delta; also the 
nome Papremites, whose capital lay between Damietta and Menzaleh; 
and the nome Natho, called by Ptolemy Neut, in Egyptian, Narathu 
(‘the papyrus marshes’), as the water districts of Menzaleh were 
called, the chief town being Panephysis. The province of Metelites 
had for its capital Metelis (Egyptian, Senti-nofer, the modem Fua), 
on the lower part of the Rosetta branch. The province of Phag- 
roriopolis Brugsch places in the Wady-Tumllat. The province 
Herobpolites possessed the eastern part of tliis valley, and was named 
after Herobpolis, or Hero, the profane name of the city Raineses, or 
Ani, Anekhtu (‘ the strength of the mighty one ’). This city was 
brought to light by Naville in 1883; the name Ero castra of the 
Romans was according to him derived from the Egyptian ara^ ‘ store 
chamber,’ since here were situated the great com magazines, whose 
walls, ten feet thick, and doorways are still standing. To-day the 
place is named Tel-el-Mashuta. Sethroites (in Egj^tian, Set-ro- 
hatu) lay between the nome Tanites and the southeastern part of 
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Lake Menzaleh; here probably was situated one of the three places 
which bore the Semitic name Siiccoth (‘ tents for here lived 
Semitic nomads. Here were the nome Ptenethu (of Pliny), Phthe- 
notes (of Ptolemy), in which lay tlie city of Buto, on the lower 
Sebennytic branch; the nome Menelaites, which is between the prov¬ 
inces of Mareotis and Alexandria, and on its coins presents the 
image of Harpocrates; here also tlie nomes Andropolites and 
Gynaecopolites, according to Brugsch west of Sais, and Cabasites 
(in Egyptian, Kaheljes), east of Metelites; the nome Naucratites, 
tlie capitid of which was near the modem Nebireh, on the Rosetta 
branch; and Leontojxilites, which Brugsch places south of Mendes. 

As we have alretidy shown, division of the land in Egypt was 
connected witli religion in so far that several provinces contributed 
tlieir local gods to the Egyptian pantheon. The general religious 
ideas were the same throughout all Egypt; and in fundamental 
qualities the several deities had the greatest resemblance one to 
another, as was natural through the similar temperament of the 
Egyptians, and the similar conditions of life existing in the entire 
valley of the Nile. The most important source of knowledge with 
regard to the Egyptian religion is the “ Book of the Dead,” a collec¬ 
tion of prayers and forais of which the deceased person was to make 
use in the other world. Copies, or special portions of these forms, 
were det)osited ^vith every mummy. Parts of the book were very 
ancient, but there were also portions of later date. The text has 
been published by Lepsius from the Turin papyrus. (See Plate 
III.) Naville has edited a text based on a comparison of more than 
eighty copies. Toward the right comprehension of tliis book the 
Egyptologists, Lej^sius, Brugsch, Birch, Pleyte, Lef^bure, Chabas, 
and others have greatly contributed by their translations. 

The oldest fomi of religion in Egypt was the worship of animate 
beings, or Animism. In this form of the religious consciousness, 
found only in rudest stixges of civilization, tlie mind sees living enti¬ 
ties in all visible objects, and regards that which we style the forces 
of nature, or ascribe to the operation of natural law, as depending 
on the free activity of spirits or souls. These spirits, either of their 
own free motion or under the spell of human incantation, mingle 
in tlie affairs of man. This belief in spirits, a form of spiritualism. 
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appears under various aspects. The spirits are regarded as taking 
up their abode either temporarily or permanently in certain objects, 
and from these entering into intercourse with men. Thus a distinc¬ 
tion may be made between a worship of nature, — of hills, streams, 
trees, — as being physiolatry; a worship of animals, zoolatry; and 
fetishism, or a supeistitious worship of lifeless objects. Idolatry, or 
the adoration of idols, may sink down into fetishism. According to 
the faith of the ordinary believer, the spirit inhabiting the fonn is so 
far in man’s power, that by good or bad treatment he can render it 
conducive to his advantage; and it is also possible to inflict injury 
on a distant enemy if one in any way possesses his image, and pierces 
or harms it Fetishism is thus very closely connected with witch¬ 
craft; for the fetish is a scourge of the deity placed in a man’s hand, 
as it were a draft on the higher being which he is boimd to honor. 
The Totem^ superstition, kno^vn as Totemism, a designation sug¬ 
gested by Lubbock from an Indian word, marks a step in advance 
of fetishism. A specific individual thing is not now deified, but a 
sacred character is imparted to all individuals of the same species; 
thus, by elevating a bear to become a totem, a mysterious relation¬ 
ship of all bears to men is established. These totems are beings to 
which man feels himself subordinated, and whose favor it is advan- 
tiigeous for him to acquire. At this stage of human development 
the worship of the sun springs up. This is the core of tlie ancient 
religions, and in connection with reverence for the Nile and tlie 
adoration of ancestors, constitutes the foundation of the religion of 
Egypt. To this period also belongs not the worship of individual 
animals, but of the animal species; for tlie reason that the more 
powerful spirits have tiiken up their abode in animals on account of 
tlieir innate superior energies, and on account of their instinct which 
pursues its aim directly, in contrast with the more imperfect exist¬ 
ence of plants and lifeless objects. Animals noted for their beauty, 
color, and strength, for their value to man, or for tlie terror which 
they inspired, led man to the belief that he must seek by worship for 
the favor of their indwelling spirits, and must thus avert the evil 
that might be inflicted by them. In entire agreement with the wor- 
sliip of totems, the several provinces of Egypt had their escutcheons 
^ The word in the Algonquin language is otem, e.g.^ kit-otem, ‘ a family mark.' 
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of aniiniils, which appejired on their standards. Africans are the 
most zealous worshipi^ers of animals; and it is possible that the 
Egyptians, who carried their religion to a high pitch, sought to ac¬ 
commodate tliemselves to tliis deep-seated sentiment of the common 
people. Thus we find in tlie sanctuaries of the temple sacred 
animals fed by tlie priests and honored as divine. Deities are rep¬ 
resented with tlie heiuls of animals whose conspicuous qualities 
seem to present some analogy to the special attributes of one or 
another deity. To Caeechus, the second Pharaoh of the Second 
Dynasty, was anciently ascribed the introduction of the worship of 
tlie Memphian Apis, of the Heliopolitan Mnevis, and of the Mendesian 
i*am, from which plainly is to be understood only tlie sanction given 
by this king to tlie ancient faith of tlie people. The priests main¬ 
tained, even down to tlie latest times, a shrewd policy, according to 
which, whilst tliey were advancing toward an esoteric monotheism, 
a secret doctrine derived from tlie religion of tlie people, they suf¬ 
fered an exoteric belief adapted to the comprehension of the common 
people to remain, a polytheism suited to the mental conceptions of 
the masses. And the reason of this was the priests’ perception of 
the danger which threatened their body if the torch of the heavenly 
light should be handed over to the blind. An occasional neglect of 
this principle excited religious conflicts throughout the kingdom, 
with which were connected also important political commotions. 

The noiiie from which the first sovereign came was also the birth¬ 
place of the best-known and most important myth respecting the 
gods. Not far from Thinis lies Abydos, whose priesthood originated 
the Osiris myths, which rendered tlieir sanctuary one of the most 
famous. The triumph of life over death lies at the foundation of 
this my til. Osiris and Isis are the children of Nut (‘spice’) and 
of Seb (‘earth,’ which is constantly renewed and yet remains im- 
})erishal)le, and thus is a symbol of time). They in turn engendered 
in a mysterious way before their birth tlieir child Horns. Next to 
these stiiiids anotlier piir, a brother and sister. Set (Typhon) and 
Nephthys, tlie former originally a savage god of war and of the un¬ 
known, represented in the form of a fabulous animal with a sharp 
mouth and erect ears and hiil; also in human form with the head of 
tlie same animal. He puts to death Osiris, having induced him by 
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deceit to lie in a coffer, which he then shut and threw into the Nile. 
The coffer floats down the Nile, and on the third day is found by 
Isis and concealed. While she is with her son Horns at Buto, 
Typhon discovers the dead body, cuts it into fourteen pieces, which 
he casts about in different parts of the country. The severed mem¬ 
bers ai*e the branches of the Nile in the Delta. The place where the 
Delta begins is called the ‘ dividing of Osiris ’ (Kerk-asorus); and on 
the extreme western and eastern mouths of the Nile lie the towns of 
the right and of the left leg, Hauar-ament on the Canopic branch, 
and Hauar (Avaris) on the Pelusian. Isis builds a tomb for each 
member. Osiris, abiding in the underworld, joins himself after 
the burial to Horus, in order to aid him in the conflict with Typhon. 
This conflict followed in different places, since Typhon after every 
struggle came to life again; but it was finally crowned with victory. 
Typhon here appears as the serpent Apepi,^ in the water, as, for 
example, at Ombus; sometimes also in human form, as on the portico 
of the great temple at Philae. 

The meaning of this myth is obvious. Originally Osiris is the 
sun, which every evening dies beneath tlie power of Typhon, the 
night Commiserated by Isis, the goddess of heaven, he awakes 
every morning as tlie offspring of the sun, or as Horus, who, as 
avenger of his father, vanquishes the darkness. The contest takes 
place in the twilight hidden from the eyes of men, who behold only 
the result of the victory, — the rising of the new sim. In like manner 
the earth wakes by night, and Sirius also, the heavenly warder; 
and the moon rises up as a substitute for the sun, and as the pledge of 
its resurrection. Thus also Ra, the sun-god, is styled the soul of Os¬ 
iris, since he brings the light to its manifestation. Since the sun and 
the light are the original source of life, Osiris represents also the 
humidity out of which light produces all life; this finds in the god 
Hapi, the Nile, its visible expression. Typhon, with his seventy- 
two oflScials, represents the seventy-two days of drought, during 
which Isis, the fruitful earth, languishes and seeks her spouse, 
luitil her son has subdued the demon of drought, and the stream 
pours forth its waters anew. In this manner Osiris finally be¬ 
comes life, Typhon death, Isis nature (in which both powers partici- 

I Darkness, in Coptic, is hof, ‘serpent;’ aphoph is ‘giant.’ 
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pite), and Ilorus is the resurrection. Horns is probably the most 
ancient god of the Egyptians; and he is also of the highest 
ethical signiticance, since he represents light springing up out 
of darkness, the triumph of gocxbiess over evil, of truth over false¬ 
hood. As light-gcxl he is also identified with the sun-god Ra. Both 
are depicted with the head of tlie hawk, tlie bird of keen, all-piercing 
vision. Ra-Hannachis is represented ^vith tlie sim-disk and a serpent, 
but Ilorus with the double royal crown upon the hawk’s head. The 
greatest exploit of Horus is his victory over Set, to whom he was 
opposed as the \vinged sun-disk, Hor-hut. In this form he was ven¬ 
erated in the temple of Edfu (Apollinopolis), for here was one of the 
chief scenes of conflict with Typhon (Fig. 12). At 
Edfu, Brugsch discovered a text relating to this 
conflict; the foes (Titans) were cast down from 
heaven, and appeared at Edfu as crocodiles and 
hijipopotami, but were overcome by means of iron 
bars, and bound with chains. Horus in the form 
of a winged disk enters upon the bark of Ra, and 
takes to himself tlie goddesses of Upper and Lower 
Egypt in the form of the two uraeus-serpents 
(which also adorn the royal crown), and these 
with their fiery breath consume the foes. In 
memory of this victory tlie figure of Hor-hut, or the 
disk with wings, is conspicuous over all temple doors as a protection 
against evil. Still other scenes of conflict are mentioned. The pic¬ 
torial language of the myth is evidently to be imderstood as relating 
to the subduing of desert lands through the construction of canals. 
Plutarch (120 a.d.), who describes to us the Osiris myth as related 
in his day, adds several features not found in the earlier concep¬ 
tion ; for instance, he states that the coffer containing the corpse 
of Osiris was carried through the Tanitic branch as far as Byblos 
in Phoenicia. The Tanitic branch makes its appearance thus be¬ 
cause in Tanis under the Shepherd Kings was a centre of Typhon- 
worship Byblos was considered as the place where the body was 
found, because it was thought that the Phoenician myth originat¬ 
ing there concerning Adonis, who likewise was a symbol of light 
overcome by darkness, abiding in the underworld and surviving 



Fig. 12. — Horus. 
(Edfu.) 
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again, was closely connected Avith the Osiris myth. Since it is the 
destiny of man to further the kingdom of truth and goodness, his 
soul, after its departure from this world, is conducted to join the 
souls of those who have gone before, and who are assembled around 
Osiris in the imderworld. There Osiris sits enthroned as the Lord 
of Amend, in a mummied form, wearing the crown of Upper Egypt, 
adorned with ostrich feathers, the emblems of truth, and invested 
with the insignia of supreme power,— the scourge and crook. The 
soul not only abides with Osiris, but is united to him in a mysterious 
way, and the dead himself becomes Osiris. 

Nephthys, sister and spouse of Typhon, yet not hostile to the 
light-god Osiris, but the one who brought up yoimg Horus, is only 
another form of Isis, and is likewise originally a deity of the earth. 
It was said that Osiris had taken her in the dark for Isis, and had 
begotten Anubis from her, which signifies, according to the language 
of myths, that in some places she was worshipped as the wife of Osiris. 
She weeps for dead Osiris, since she is the earth, the mistress of the 
house (iiebt-ha)^ who compassionately takes the deceased under her 
protection, and hence is styled the goddess of death. Her son Anubis, 
^ ruler,’ or ‘ guide * (of the dead), conducts souls through the west¬ 
ern gate Sta into the house of his mother. He is the god of mummies 
and of embalming, the guardian of the tomb, and the one who leads 
in the supposed path to heaven over which the departed travel. 
Upon his jackal head he wears the royal crown, pshent. Sirius, who 
in heaven watches over the dead body of Osiris, is his star. As 
Nephthys is only a second form of Isis, so are also other female deities 
the personifications of mother-earth and of the receptive and produc¬ 
tive forces of nature. These forms are only local variations of the 
same divine being, and so nearly related that they are confounded, 
and the same activity is ascribed now to one and now to another of 
them. Isis wears a moon-disk and the reduced figure of a throne 
upon her head, but almost always in addition the cow’s horns. As 
Hathor she is represented with the head of a cow. She appears as 
Hathor (‘ house of Horus’), as mother of Horus, inasmuch as this god, 
being the child of the sun, rises out of the womb of the earth, the 
tinderworld. As goddess of love and joy, of music and feasts, she 
.appears as a dancer with the tambourine. In the story of the two 
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brothers and of tlie doomed princes (given on a papyrus belonging to 
tlie British Museum and translated by Brugsch and others), there 
ap|x*ar seven Hatliors as fairies or fates determining the future. Even 
the cow, Metliuer, is the motherly goddess, tlie spouse of Thoth, on 
whose horns tlie young god Ra sits and holds fast to them. The 
golden light, which in heaven and on earth with enchanting play of 
colors accompanies tlie ascent of tlie sun-god, as well as his victorious 
going down, encompasses the goddess, who greets the god in both parts 
of the heavens. Especially in later times did the worship of Isis and 
Hatlior become very popular. Gorgeous temples at Denderah and 
Philae are proofs of tliis which still survive. Even in Rome they 
had a sanctuary, and among the heaps of its ruins very recent excava¬ 
tions have been made. The chisel of Greek sculptors carved statues 
of Isis, and the picture of Isis nursing the child Horns became the 
lovely original of the Madonna with the child. Mut (‘mother’) is 
also a child-bearing goddess; her sacred animal is the vulture, of 
which it was fabled that it occurs only as a female bird. As a 
vulture she hovers protectingly over the Pharaoh, and on the ceit 
ing of the temple-halls a vulture s crest adorns the heads of the 
mother-goddesses. She coincides in several respects wdth Rekheb, 
who likewise as a vulture hovers with her wings over Osiris and 
Pharaoh as well as over the source of the sacred river. As guard¬ 
ian genius of the southern country she is portrayed in the form 
of a serpent, — the serpent which devours noxious creatures in the 
garden where she lives in summer. But the maternal goddess also 
lightens the pains of labor, in which capacity she received divine 
honors at Eileithyia (El-Kab). Neitli (i.e., ‘the one who is’), or 
Nebun, also worshipped at Sais, is one form of Isis. She is the 
wife of Khnura-Ra, who sits by the potter’s wheel and creates the 
world-egg, and is thus a fonn of Ptah, or Ra-Amun. Sekhet, or 
Pasht, is a form of Hathor; she is figiu^d with a cat’s head, and 
personifies the glow of sensuous desire. Her twofold existence as 
a friendly and as a hostile goddess is expressed by her two names: 
the Greeks called her Artemis. 

Thoth is the local god of tlie fifteenth nome of Upper Egypt 
and of the city of Shmun (Ashmimen), the city of the eight pri¬ 
meval gods, or four pairs of peraonified elemental forces. He is the 
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moon-god, to whom the white ibis is sacred, and therefore he wears 
on his ibis-head the moon-disk. As light-god he has a place in the 
sun’s bark; as the god of time he bears in his hand the palm-branch 
symbolizing the year, and on it he records the most important events, 
the course of the moon lying at the foundation of the most ancient 
division of the year. Yet later his province as moon-god disappears; 
and he now appears only in the capacity of scribe, which constitutes 
him god of the sciences pertaining to the priests. These begin with 
the observation of the heavenly bodies, and the regulation of the 
reckoning of time. He is the author of all sacred writings, the 
founder of libraries, over which his consort Safekli in especial pre¬ 
sides. She is a kind of Clio, who records immortalized names on 
the fruits and leaves of the sacred persea-tree. He is lawgiver, vin¬ 
dicator of souls before the court of the dead, for which reason that 
shrewd animal the ape, or cynocephalus, sacred to him, sits on the 
tongue of the balance in which the heart of the dead is weighed. 
With the advance of mental cultivation, whose protector he is, there 
increased also the veneration paid to Thoth. From great, he became 
‘ twice ’ and * thrice great,’ and, kno\vn as Hermes trismegistus^ was 
the centre of a kind of theosophy which was not without influence in 
giving form to Christianity in its earliest da 3 rs. 

A second series of myths, allied to those concerning Osiris, origi¬ 
nated at Heliopolis. It symbolized the conflict of light and darkness. 
Ra is the creator of the world; his eyes enlighten the universe; he 
is the bearer of light and the awakener of all life, and with numerous 
hosts under the command of Horns, he wars against the serpent 
Apepi, or darkness. As young Harmachis (Har-em-akhu, ‘ Horns 
of the two horizons’), he moves onward in the sacred bark, and 
passes over the ocean of heaven in an eternal course, attended by 
the Shesu-hor or servants of Horns, the souls of men from a sinless 
golden age, which preceded the existing period of the world. One 
Horus manages the rudder, another sbinds before him on the bark 
and watches for Apepi, in order to pierce him with a lance. He is 
Ra as the midday sun. At the setting sim he is Tmu, or the god 
who in the shades of the underworld hovers above the waters, and 
who, as forerunner of the sun’s rising, is a god of the resurrection. 
At this point Nut, the goddess of the heavens, receives him, and the 

VoL. I. 4. 
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bark floats in the stream of the underworld (the back of the dragon- 
snake, Apepi), upon which it is drawn with a rope by spirits, from 
west to east Here he rises up every day sitting upon a lotus-flower, 
new-born from tlie mistress of the underworld, Hatlior, in the form 
of a cow; at the end of every solar year Apepi is transfixed and cast 
into the sea; but the conflict is continually renewed. Ra is the same 
deity with whom, on account of the universal presence of the sun, 
who goes down into the night of Hades, were connected very ingeni¬ 
ously certain esoteric religious doctrines. This is ascertained from 
the Hymn to Ra, which was discovered at the entrance of the kings’ 
tombs, and forms a kind of introduction to the sculptured representa¬ 
tions of the inner apartments with regard to the course of Ra through 
the universe. In this hymn, which has been translated by Naville, 
we find an advanced pantheism. 

The hymn to Amun-Ra in the temple at El-Khargeh, of the 
time of Darius, is also pantheistic. The sacred animal of Ra is the 
white bull Mnevis, an incarnation of Ra as Tmu; Ra is also repre¬ 
sented with a hawk’s head, as Harmachis. The bird Bennu is a 
manifestation of Osiris, since this heron (ardea garzettd) is connected 
with the inundation of the Nile, and hence announces the beginning 
of the new life, as Osiris is the life-giving god. The planet Venus is 
called the Bennu of Osiris, or the star of Osiris; and it is possible 
that the period of the Phoenix, of five hundred years, mentioned by 
Roman writers, is connected with tlie periodical return of Venus. 
On tlie other hand, the bird phoenix is a kind of plover, originally 
not identical with the Bennu; it stands in connection with Phoenician 
legends of the burning of Hercules on the pjTe, which were unknown 
to the Egyptians; here we have late fusion of Egyptian and Phoeni¬ 
cian myths. 

To the series of Ra myths belongs also the god Khnum (Kneph), 
who had a ram’s head, and was adorned with a special crown, Ataf; 
as intermediate between the setting and rising of the sun, he is one 
form of Ra (Fig. 13). While the god is on his journey through the 
underworld, he grasps the sceptre of Ra and rules the West, where 
in the oases his sanctuaries were established. He is, moreover, the 
mediator between drought and fertility, and thus became the lord of 
the inundation; and at the first cataract, in Elephantine, where the 
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Nile enters Egypt, he is \vorsliipj)ed. He it is who places upon tlie 
potter’s wheel the world-egg prepared for him by Ptah out of pri¬ 
meval matter, and creates man. Sebak also (Fig. 14) was venemted 
at Selseleh, in the region of the catai-act, and at Fayum, iis tlie god 
of the inundation; in Ombus he was united with Hathor and Khuns 
to form a triad; he is known by his crocodile head. Shu was recog¬ 
nized as tlie son of Ra, the personification of wind and air; he is 
the father of Seb, the personified earth, and god of time, the father 
of Osiris. 



Fio. 13. — Khnum, the Lord of Elephantine. Fio. 14. — 8ebak-Ra. 

Among the other gods, who were more or less local deities, or at 
least had their sanctuaries at definite places, before all is to be reck¬ 
oned Ptah (‘ sculptor ’ or ‘ architect ’), the most ancient of the gods, 
who, as the formative and impelling powder, was developed out of the 
primeval water. Nun. 

The sacred scarabaeus (khepera^ with the sun-disk, the principle 
of light, and the creative power who gave fire to man, deposits in this 
original matter the germs of all that should come into existence. This 
scarabaeus sacer is a great beetle, which, after the subsidence of the 
inimdation, creeps forth and rapidly propagates itself; it gives rise 
to the opinion that it came into being without having lieen liegotten ; 
and as its eggs are rolled about in the mud and are hidden in the 
ball thus produced, it was believed that it keeps its progeny securely 
in the ball, and it is thus an im<age of the world containing in itself 
the germ of all living things. Since Ptah gives form to the germs 
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deposited by the scarabaeiis, breaking tlie world-egg of which heaven 
and earth are the sliells, and from whose inward part his children, 
the elements, come forth, tlie beetle is sacred to Ptah; tlie pygmy 
figures of Ptah-Sokari-Osiris are often found represented with a sca- 
nibaeus on their heads. The beetle serves as a symbol of the sun 
at its meridian, since he has thirty legs, which are representatives of 
tlie thirty days in a month of a solar year; and he tlierefore sits upon 
tlie sun-ilisk. And Ilor-hut, tas Agath(Hlaemon, is figured as a winged 
disk of the sun, or as a scarabaeus with tlie disk between his feet 
The l>eetle, as an embodied manifestation of creative and mascu¬ 
line power, was jxirtniyed on tenacotti or stone, and was worn as an 
amulet or inserted in oniaments; tlie scarabaeus was laid on the 
breasts of the dead also, and again upon tlie wrappings of the body 
in the same {losition. It is often represented in a bark, witli Isis 
and Nephthys worshipping at its side. On the outer cases of the 
mummies tliese beetles apjiear with winged disks or hawks. On the 
rough surfaces the scanibaei are polished for the reception of orna¬ 
ments, images of the gfxls and inscriptions, commonly ^\dth the 
escutcheon or cartouche of the reigning Pharaoh. At times also one 
finds the name of Pharaoh Mycerinus (of the Fourtli Dynasty) on 
specimens of different ages. Ptah, the framer of the world, has 
seven architects under him, the Cabiri of the Phoenicians, with 
whose help he prepared for Ra tlie elements of creation. As lord of 
the laws of growth, as the unerring, intelligent fashioner of all 
things, as lord of the Egyptian measure of length, he is the god of 
truth. Either as a new-born child or a pygmy, that is, as the god of 
the creation of the universe, as the god tliat gives unchanging and 
eternal life, Ptah is represented as a mummy, having, it is true, his 
hands free in onler to hold tlie sceptre, the rule, and the ringed 
cross, the sjanbol of existence; a cap is on his head, such as is worn 
by smiths. As embodiment of the fire hidden in the world, he 
imparts, in his capacity of Ptah-Sokari-Osiris, to the sun-god who 
has gone below, and to the mummy of the departed, tlie power of 
resurrection. Since the mind of the deity works upon matter, and 
out of this activity a tliiixl existence, a cosmos, arises, there is com¬ 
monly a triad of gods, which apjiear as father, mother, and son, in 
the language of men. Thus Ptah, with Sekhet and Imhotep (As- 
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clepius), forms a trinity, in which the son is but the father returning 
again to life, and hence is, in mystic speech, the consort of the 
mother. These triads spread from Egypt over the ancient world: 
among the Greeks they appear in tlie mysteries, which are of Oriental 
origin; in the Theogony of Hesiod seven triads are found, which, 
however, at a later day are unknown. Triple deities were recognized 
in the oldest religious formulas of Italy. There was tlie Quirinal 
triad of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva; among the Umbrians, Poimo- 
nus, Vesona, and Tursa, and the god Cerfus Mortius, with Prestita 
and Tursa. Etrurian temples had three cells lying side by side for 
designated groups of the gods, and the cells at the sides were to the 
middle in the ratio of three to four. There was also the triad of the 
Cabiri, Axierus, Axiocersa, and Axiocersus. Frequently these triads 
did not convey the mystic meaning expressed through the relations 
of parents and child, but represented only by the second member 
the united energies of the three deities, as when heaven, sun, and 
moon, Brahma, Vishnu, and Rudra (Shiva), or Agni (‘fire’), Vayu 
(‘wind’), and Surya (‘sun’), are placed togetlier; or the Assyrian 
Merodach, Nebo, and Asur. The sacred animal of Phih is Apis, the 
eternally creative power of the deity. The white cow, impregnated 
by a ray from the moon, gave birth to him; his skin is black; he 
has a white spot on his forehead; on his back a winged disk or 
eagle, and imder the tongue an excrescence in the shape of a beetle. 

Among other deities might also be mentioned the god Bes, appar¬ 
ently belonging to the land of Punt.^ He goes through the world 
as a pilgrim, dispensing mild manners, peace, and jollity; he appears 
also on mirrors and objects of the toilet, as the toilet^od. He is 
alwaj'S portrayed as a dwarf in a dancing posture; his hands rest 
uix)n his hips, and he bears on his head, which is large and thick, 
a lofty ornament of feathers. He appears again among the Phoeni¬ 
cians as Baal Marked (‘ god of the dance ’). 

The death and resurrection of Ra, daily recurrent, was a pledge 
that his creatures also, mankind, should not forever dwell in the 
shades of death. Faith in immortality, or continued existence after 

1 “The Egyptian Ophir,“ says Brugsch (Eng. Trans., vol. i., p. 114), “without 
donbt the coast of the Somali Land in sight of Arabia, but separated from it by the 
sea.“ — Tr. 
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deatli, WHS so strong with the Egyptians tliat the numerous obliga¬ 
tions which flowed from the dogmas connected therewith were 
fulfilled with an energy which often reminds us of the inflexible 
chamcter of natui-e's law. In fact, it possesses so far forth the 
instinctive force of such a law, tliat tlie careful preservation of dead 
bodies demanded by religion was for tlie Egyptians an imperative 
obligation. The }x)isoning of tlie river by casting into it the bodies 
of dead men and animals would, in a short time, have rendered the 
existence of man impossible. The Greeks also, inspired in this re¬ 
spect by the noblest and loftiest thought, taught tlie continued exis¬ 
tence of tlie soul, and burned the body, which was of no further use. 
Other nations believe in a resurrection of the body, but leave to God 
tlie fonnation of the heavenly body out of the decayed particles of 
tlie corjise; thus the Jews have imagined that tlie bodies of the dead 
will be reconstructed by God out of the bone luz (o»k sacruni). A 
higher piety, at least a stronger confirmation of the Egyptian’s belief 
in continued existence, is manifested by the patience and devotion 
with which for tliousands of years he excavated sepulchres, some¬ 
times labyrinths and palaces of rock, adorned with splendid decora¬ 
tions (hidden as in the darkness of the night), as the abode after 
death of kings and priests and millions of the departed. The belief 
in immortality was as old in Egypt as the kingdom itself; but it 
appears in the most ancient times in a far more simple and harmless 
fonn than later, when a complicated system of retribution and other 
inventions awakening dread were connected Avith it by a priesthood 
intent on increasing their influence. 

Man is composed of different parts, which are held together by an 
invisible bond until the moment of death; viz., the body (i’Aaf), the 
spirit or breath which has its seat in the blood-vessels, and on 

the one hand is the bearer of the animal life, and on the other inter¬ 
mediary between the body and the soul (6a). The latter, on accoimt 
of its fine substance, cannot communicate directly with the body. As 
the body is the covering of the spirit, so is the spirit the covering of 
the soul; but this again, although itself of a divine nature, veils as 
it were the reason (A7/?t), which is the outgoing of the divine intelli¬ 
gence, constituting the difference between man and beast, and enar 
bling man to discriminate between good and evil. The khu., as soon 
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as it is loosened from connection with the body, is encompassed with 
a fiery covering and floats in space, having yielded up the soul to its 
destiny. This fiery garment which encompasses the reason or intelli¬ 
gence is laid aside by it when it enters into union with the body, 
since this would otherwise be consumed by the fire. Water also sur¬ 
rounds the earth to protect it against that fire which, as tlie subtlest 
element of mind and the instrument of creation, forms the body. 
The mind or soul of the universe employs all the elements; but that 
of man lacks fire, and for this reason he can perform no divine acts. 
Since the soul (ba') lifts itself only with difficulty above tlie lower 
regions because its material is more assimilated to the corporeal sub¬ 
stance, therefore the Jehu appears on its behalf, and mediates its 
entrance into the house of Osiris, where it commits the soul to judg¬ 
ment The righteous soul becomes divine from its union with JcJiUj 
and from this union arises the immaterial being Jea^ the essential 
existence, the genius or fravashi of the Persians. The reason 
has striven to set free the soul from the chains of the lusts or pas¬ 
sions which have their seat in the body. This antagonism between 
reason and lust may end with the preponderance of the latter; in 
this case reason withdraws and man becomes a beast On the other 
hand, reason sometimes conquers, and frees the soul from its chains; 
passion then becomes virtue, and the soul, its glances pieremg through 
its material covering which dims its vision, anticipates the eternal 
splendors. When man departs from earth, the spirit withdraws into 
the soul; the blood that is animated by it stagnates, and death 
threatens the body with annihilation; in order to prevent this fate, 
the body is embalmed. The reason then resumes its covering of light 
and becomes a divine existence. The soul, now without a guide, and 
still bound to the body in whose neighborhood it flits about in 
the shape of an eagle with a man's head, soars through a chasm in 
the mountains west of Abydos into the underworld (Amenti, the 
west” ). Here, beyond the stream, the brazen gates fly open with a 
strident sound. The soul passes through twelve pylons (correspond¬ 
ing to the twelve hours of the night) which are watched over by 
serpents, the guardians of the temple and the genii of the earth. 
On the sarcophagus of Seti I. (in the Soane Museum at London), 
these serpents are depicted with expressive names. The represen- 
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tations upon this work of art, with the accompanying inscriptions, 
are of 8i)ecial importance as aids for the understanding of this pan- 
tlieistic development of the doctrine of Hades. 

The soul appears before the court of Osiris with his forty-two 
judges in the underworld (Plate Here the heart, the con¬ 

science, is weighed; the weights in the scale are Truth (the goddess 
Ma or Tmai, perhaps tlie Greek Themis) ; and being either acquitted 
or condemned, according to the evidence of its life, it receives sen¬ 
tence, with the execution of which the reason is charged. Anubis, 
Horus, and Thoth review the judgment, and the last records tlie 
sentence; if these deities find the sentence to be too light, the soul 
is led before the throne of Osiris, where the dog of the lower world 
(Cerberus) crouches, and where are sitting with the viscera the 
four genii of death in the form of the Canopic jars. Sentence 
is pronounced; the reason returns into the soul, awakens remorse of 
conscience, and exposes it to the fury of the elements. The soul is 
encompassed by darkness, and its memory extinguished; it wanders 
about without rest, and seeks to find a home in human bodies, 
which it burdens with its curses, and hurls onward into murder¬ 
ous and maddened courses; finally it suffers the second death, and 
falls back into nothingness. The soul of the righteous man, however, 
after many necessary processes of purification, advances toward union 
with Osiris, being free to assume what shapes it will, as of the sacred 
hawk, Bennu (the heron), the crane, the swallow, the viper, the lotus. 
By means of these changes it becomes assimilated to Osiris, who like- 

I Description of Plate III. 

Plate III. reproduces, in reduced facsimile, a page from a papyrus containing 
the so-called ** Book of the Dead.** The scene selected represents the judgment of 
the dead before the god Osiris. Osiris, the judge of the Lower World, is seen seated 
upon an altar in a temple supported by columns. Opposite, Ma, the goddess of truth 
and justice, is conducting the dead man into the temple. In the centre stands a bal¬ 
ance ; in one of the scales rests a handled cup, in the other a feather, the symbols of 
the heart and of truth, respectively. Honrs and Anubis, the sons of Osiris, closely 
watch for the inclination of the balance. Upon it the dog-headed Hapi sits, as the 
symbol of measure. Before the balance stands the ibis-headed Thoth, the secretary 
of the gods, and indicates the result of the weighing on a papyrus. Between him and 
Osiris is seated a female hippopotamus, Amam, called the Devourer. She acts as 
accuser of the dead man. Thoth justifies him, if he has led a righteous life. In the 
upper section of the hall the dead prays to the forty-two judges of the dead, each of 
whom bears on his head the feather of truth, and has jurisdiction over some one 
particular sin, of which in the text preceding the dead man has professed himself 
guiltless. 
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wise, according to the myths, had assumed different shapes. Then 
the soul in the Elysian fields (Aalu, Asphodel-meadows) suffers 
mystic purification, and finally it is changed wholly into the reason, 
sees God face to face, and loses itself in him. The scenery of Hades 
is represented in a similar manner among other nations; and since 
opinions concerning the underworld are often derived from burial 
regulations, the ease with which religious ideas are interchanged 
renders the influence exercised by Egyptian conceptions as natural 
as it is indisputable. The Greeks borrowed directly from the Egyp¬ 
tians, as they themselves acknowledged. Diodorus, in describing the 
burial of Apis, draws attention to this matter, and says that the con¬ 
ductor of souls, Hermes (i.e., Thoth), brings the mummy of Apis to 
a certain place, where it is received by a shape with the mask of 
Cerberus (probably Anubis); that the ocean over which, according to 
Homer in the Odyssey, the dead pass, is the Nile; that the Aspho¬ 
del-meadow is in the vicinity of Memphis on the Achemsian lake (in 
Egyptian, He-aanur, ‘ field of Anur,’ at Abusir), which is surrounded 
by meadows and ponds covered with reeds and lotus flowers. Here 
the bodies were carried by the Egyptians across tlie river and lake in 
a boat called baris; the ferryman Charon^ receives an obolus for 
the passage, as the Egyptians placed in the mouth of the mummy 
small pieces of gold; furthermore, here stood the temple of gloomy 
Hecate (Hathor), and the gate of Cocytus and Lethe with its brazen 
hinges. In the Iliad (viii. 15) the iron gates and the bronze thresh¬ 
old of Hades are mentioned; likewise in the Old Testament, in 
“ the writing of Hezekiah ” (Isaiah xxxviii. 10; Job xvi. 16). The 
Assyrians, too, imagined that before “ the land where man seeth 
naught ” lies a slimy stream, the Acheron; and they held that this 
land, or rather the vast palace, is encompassed by sevenfold walls, 
and* shut in by gates. 

The mummy possesses a second life, a something intermediate 
between matter and pui*e spirit, similar to the repbaim of the 
Hebrews and Phoenicians. This second being or entity inhabits the 
abode and resting-place of the dead, and desires offerings for which 
it credits the living entity, whom it is able to protect or to torment. 
As long as the body is preserved by embalming, it is possible for the 

1 Homs steers the snn-bark in the underworld. 
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soul to return into it at times, with it to wander over tlie eartli, or 
in the coffin to hear tlie words of the living; were the body decom- 
jx)sed, this possibility would forever cease. The doctrine of the 
resurrection is foreign to the Egyptian religion; it comes from Asia, 
but with the Egyptian belief it readily finds a connecting-point in 
the ix)ssibility of the souFs reunion with the well-conserved body. 

Embalming and interment, as practised by the Egyptians, were 
most i^rfectly accomplished. Individuals were so preserved as to be 
recognizable after thousands of years, and could be destroyed only 
by the hand of violence. In the Egyptian collections, such as those 
in the Louvre and in tlie British Museum, heads are exhibited (and 
otliers are portrayed in the “ Description de I’Egypte ”), which show 
the main features of the face, fearfully disfigured, it is true. The 
discovery that dead bodies could be preserved was probably brought 
about by observing that bodies buried in sand impregnated with 
natron and other salts remained dry and incorrupt Herodotus 
points out that tlie simplest method of preserving the entire body 
is to place it in natron after some preceding injections. This 
process of embalming is described in detail by Herodotus and by 
Diodorus. 

The successors of Mena upon the throne of Egypt are named 
in the series of kings given by the Sebennytic priest and temple 
scribe, Manetho. He prepared, by command of Ptolemy H. (284- 
246 B.C.), a history of Egypt from the historical books preserved 
in the temples. Of his work only fragments and lists of names are 
extant These were preserved partly by Flavius Josephus (bom 
37 A.D.), who probably did not derive his materials directly from 
Manetho, but from Alexandrian extracts, and in part by the Byzan¬ 
tine monk, Gregory Syncellus, who at the end of the eighth century 
composed synchronistic tables. The latter availed himself of extracts 
made by Julius Africanus and Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea (who 
died about 340 A.D.). There has also been preserved from the 
chronological work of Eratosthenes, librarian in Alexandria, b.c. 
276-194, a list of thirty-eight kings. These invaluable catalogues 
of kings are in part supplemented and in part confirmed by a number 
of inscriptions and other memorials found at Abydos, Karnak, and 
Sakkara; by the Turin papyrus, and by genealogical testimonies 
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on the monuments. The table of kings known as the Abydos list 
(Plate IV.) exhibits Seti I. with his son Rameses venerating their 
royal ancestors. The reader will find in the subjoined illustration 
the cartouches or escutcheons of the following kings: 1. Mena. 2. 
Teta. 3. Atet. 4. Ata. 5. Hesepti. 6. Merbapa. 7. Sem-en- 
ptah. 8. Kebhu. (Nos. 1-8 of the First Dynasty.) 9. Bezau. 10. 
Kakau. 11. Baren-neter. 12. Uaznes. 13. Senta. (Nos. 9-13 of 
the Second Dynasty.) 14. Zazai. 15. Nebka. 16. Zers. 17. 
Teta. 18. Sezes. 19. Ra-neferka. (Nos. 14-19 of the Third Dy¬ 
nasty.) 20. Snefru. 21. Khufu. 22. Ratetf. 23. Khafra. 24. 
Menkaura. 25. Aseskaf. (Nos. 14-25 of the Fourth Dynasty.) 26. 
Userkaf. 27. Rasahu. 28. Kaka. 29. Ranefer. 30. Ra-en-user. 
31. Hormenkau. 32. Ratetka. 33. Unas. (Nos. 26—33 of the Fifth 
Dynasty.) 34. Teta. 35. Rauserka. 36. Rameri. 37. Rameren. 
38. Raneferka. 39. Rameren-Mentemsaf. (Nos. 34-39 of the Sixth 
Dynasty.) 40. Raneferka. 41. Ramenka. 42. Raneferka. 43. 
Raneferka Nebi. 44. Ratetka Maakes. 45. Raneferka-Khentu. 
46. Hormeren. 47. Sneferka. 48. Ra-en-ka. 49. Raneferka-Tererl. 
50. Homeferka. 51. Raneferka Pepi Seneb. 52. Raneferka Annu. 
53. Ramenkau. 54. Raneferkau. 55. Homeferkau. 56. Raneferar- 
ka. 57. Ranebkher. 58. Raseankhka. (Nos. 40-58 of tlie Seventh to 
Eleventh Dynasties.) 59. Rasehetepab (Amenemhat I.). 60. Rak- 

heperka (Usertesen I.). 61. Ranubkau (Amenemhat II.). 62. 

Rakhakheper (Usertesen II.). 63. Rakhakau (Usertesen III.). 64. 

Ra-en-mat (Amenemhat III.). 65. Ramakheru (Amenemhat IV.). 
(Nos. 59-65 of the Twelfth Dynasty.) 66. Ranebj)ehuti (Aah- 
mes). 67. Razerka (Amenhotep I.). 68. Rakheperka (Thothmes 

I.). 69. Rakheperen (Thothmes II.). 70. Ramenkheper (Thoth¬ 

mes III.). 71. Ra-aa-kheperu (Amenhotep II.). 72. Ramenkhe- 
peru (Thothmes IV.). 73. Ramaaneb (Amenhotep III.). 74. Ra- 
zerkheperu Setpenra (Horemheb). (Nos. 66-74 of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty.) 75. Ramenpehuti (Rameses I.). 76. Ramaamen (Seti 

I.). The last row shows nine times repeated the double name of Seti: 
Ramaamen Merenptah Seti. 

The table of kings from the tomb of Timury at Sakkara gives 
the following names. For comparison with the Abydos list we con¬ 
nect the numbers of the latter with the several names, whence it re- 
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suits that the names of the Twelfth D)Tiasty stand in an inverted 
order. The names begin below on tlie left (see Fig. 15) : Merbapen 
6, Kuebhu 8 (First Dynasty); Neterbau 9, Kakau 10, Baneteren 11, 
Uaznes 12, Sent 13, Neferkara (wanting in tlie Abydos list; in 
Manetho's, Nephercheres) (Second Dynasty) ; Sekemeferka (want¬ 
ing in Abydos, Manetho's Necherophes), Zefa (wanting in Abydos, 
Manetho’s Tosorthros), Bebi (Abydos, Zazai 14), Zer 16, Zerteta 
17, Ranebka (Manetho's Sephuris?), Huni (the same as 19 on Abydos 
list) (Third Dynasty); Snefru 20, Khufuf 21, Ratetf 22, Khafra 
23, Menkaura 24, four cartouches without names (Fourth D 3 mas- 
ty); Userkaf 26, Rasahu 27, Raneferarka (Abydos, Kaka 28), Raas- 
eska (wanting in Abydos, in Manetho’s Sisires), Rakhanefer 29; in 
the upper row: Hormenka 31, Ramaaka (Abydos, Ratetka 32), Unas 
33 (Fifth Dynasty) ; Teta 34, Pepi (the same as 36 on Abydos list), 
Rameren 37, Raneferka 38 (Sixth Dynasty); Rasebekka (a king 
before the Eleventh Dynasty, but nowhere else named); Ramakheru 
65, Ra-en-ma 64, Rakhaka 63, Rakhakheper 62, Ranubkha 61, Rak- 
heperka 60, Raseheteimb 59 (Twelfth Dynasty); Raseankhka 58, 
Ranebkher 57 (Seventh to Eleventh Dynasty); Ranebpehu 66, Raz- 
erka 67, Ra-aa-kheperka 68, Ra-aa-kheperen 69, Ramenkheper 70, 
Ra-aa-kheperu 71, Ramenkheperu 72, Ramaaneb 73, Razerkheperu 
setpenra 74 (Eighteenth Dynasty) ; Ramenpehuti 75, Ramaamen 76, 
Rausermaa setpenra (Rameses IL). The fundamental work devoted 
to the restoration of these tables was published by Lepsius at Berlin 
in 1858, with the title of “ Book of the Kings of Ancient Egypt'’ 

Of the most ancient dynasties we possess but little information. 
The time when government by kings began is very imcertain. Al¬ 
though now and then statements are discovered in the inscriptions 
which seem to present a fixed point for chronology, yet in no instance 
up to the present time has such anticipation been confirmed with cer¬ 
tainty. The dates of the commencement of the First Dynasty vary 
in the estimates of scholars by many centuries. Some writers who 
accept very low dates (3623 B.c. is the latest) have been of the 
opinion that several of the dynasties reconled by Manetho reigned 
contemporaneously. This hypothesis, however, is untenable, at least 
as carried to an extreme, since monuments of each one of those 
alleged contemporary ruling houses have been found in the North 
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and in the Southern country. 
Thus, kings of the earlier dynas¬ 
ties have evidently reigned as far 
up as Philae. We can hardly go 
too far back for the beginning of 
Egyptian history. It is possible 
for tlie time before 700 b.c., 
when the more reliable chronology 
begins, to bring forward the 
names of some 360 Pharaohs; it 
is therefore plain tliat if we allow 
to each one of tliese rulers a reign 
of ten years on an average, the 
sum total will be 4300 years. To 
be sure, the statement is made 
respecting the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Dynasties that their 
kings on the average reigned but 
seven years. On the other hand, 
the six kings of the first Shepherd 
Dynasty (Hyksos) ruled during a 
period of 260 years, and several 
times a reign of fifty years oc¬ 
curred. If we take half of the 
age of a generation as the aver¬ 
age, the year 6100 b.c. would 
then be the era of the First 
Dynasty. If, on the other 
hand, we accept as a standard, for 
example, the average length of 
the reigns of tlie German em¬ 
perors, which amounts to some 
nineteen years, we should be car¬ 
ried back yet fourteen centuries 
farther. 

Of Teta, the son of Mena, it 
is related that he caused a palace 
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to be built in Memphis, and medical works to be composed. The 
hitter indication with regard to literary activity in such a far distant 
age need not excite wonder, since the inscription on a tomb in the 
period of the Sixtli Dynasty declares the person buried there to have 
been director of the library; a statement which implies the existence 
of a literature for a long j^eriod preceding. The library at Memphis 
was still in existence at Uie time of tlie Romans, and, according to 
Galen, it was consulted by Greek physicians. There is also a papy¬ 
rus at Berlin (published by Brugsch) which came from the necropolis 
of Memphis, and belongs to the time of Rameses II.; it informs us 



Fio. 16 . — Sent and his wife. (Oxford.) 


that the beginning of this document was composed in the reign of 
Sapti (fifth king of the First Dynasty), and that it was revised under 
Sent (fifth king of the Second Dynasty). Some chapters of the 
“ Book of the Dead,” among others the sixty-fourth, are said to have 
been discovered among objects of the date of this Pharaoh. Sent 
appears to have been deified immediately after his death. A tablet in 
Oxford, of very great antiquity, names a priest Shera as presiding 
over the worship of Sent (Fig. 16). Tefa also, the second king of 
the Third Dynasty, is said to have been a physician. The most 
ancient medical art consisted of incantiitions; diseases were attributed 
to the pernicious influence of demons. Only after centuries had 
passed were drugs employed in addition to these formulas as means 
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of relief. A medical papyrus of the Twenty-second Djmasty, now in 
the British Museum, mentions Khufu; it is therefore based upon very 
ancient documents. It is remarkable that its formulas are in ptirt 
Aramaic. A prescription by which the pregnancy of a woman may 
be ascertained, recorded by Hippocrates, was doubtless of Egyptian 
origin. 

The third king of the Second (Thinitic) Dynasty, according to 
Manetho, declared female succession to be just. This is important 
in that it renders legitimate a transmission of the cro\vn to another 
family, or another branch of the royal house, which might occur in 
tlie female line. Of the fifth king of this dynasty there exists a 
portrait statue in bronze which was executed in the time of the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 

The first king of the Fourth (Memphian) Dynasty, Snefru, 
erected on the frontiers of the Delta fortresses against the Asiatics or 
Amu, who are now for the first time mentioned in Egyptian history. 
He conquered the peninsula of Sinai, and set men to work the 
mines of Sarb(it-el-khadem, in the Wady-Sfiwik (north-northwest from 
Serbal) in search of copper and turquoise. As late as the Twentietli 
Djmasty these mines were worked; and one may see to-day a great 
enclosing wall within which are sixteen pillars, or slabs of stone, bear¬ 
ing inscriptions by the overseers of the mines, and making mention 
of tlie Pharaohs whom they served, and of their activity and exploits. 
The same Snefru in Wady-Maghara, southwest of Sarbfitrel-khadem, 
not far from the coast, caused men to dig for copper, malachite, and 
turquoise (which, however, are impure and lose color). Snefru is 
portrayed on a relief (which unfortunately is nearly ruined) in the 
act of slaying with a battle-axe a barbarian prostrate upon the ground 
before him. 

The succeeding Pharaohs, Khufu and Khafra (between whom the 
tables of Abydos and Sakkara insert Ratetf, probably an elder brother 
of Khafra), and also Menkaura (Mycerinus), are rendered famous by 
the pyramids of Gizeh. The accounts of the tyranny and cruelty of 
Cheops (Khufu) and Chephren (Khafra) related by Greek authors, 
proceeded from the reflection that works of * those kings, such as the 
Pyramids, could not have been accomplished without severe enforced 
service and abuse of human strength. It was not considered that the 
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people and tlie king himself must have regarded them as works of 
piety, and tliat many other rulers who have erected similar stupen¬ 
dous structures have not, for tliat reason, been godless tjTants. The 
monuments bear witness that both rulers proved their piety by nume- 
roiLs religious memorials; and both were shortly after death deified, 
and were venerated as divine as late at least as the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty. Of Kliafra (Figs. 17 
and 18), the museum at Gizeh j)oss(*sses seven sit¬ 
ting portrait stitues of diorite and green basalt 
which were discovered in a shaft of the temple of 
tlie Sphinx to 1x3 sj)oken of hereafter. The lR*ar- 
ing of the head, with its far-projecting ornament 
or veil overshadowed by the wings of a 

hawk, the two shoulders, and the 
symmetrical position of the extrem¬ 
ities, the right hand onl), whicli 
holds a fillet being somewhat 
raised, give one the impi\*ssion, 
doubtless intended by the artist 
of majesty in this the most 
ancient stitue of an earthly ruler. 

The son of Meh- 
kaura, Ilor-tutuf, ap¬ 
pears to have been of 
innx)rtance in religious 
history; for he is praised 
as a man of learning, Khafra. 

and it is reported that he was sent about the country by his father for 
the pur|K^se, in pirt of increasing, and pirtly of restoring, the temples. 
Thus it came pass that he found in Hennojx)lis the thirtieth and 
sixty-fourth chapters of the “ Book of the Dead,” inscribed ujK)n an 
alabaster plate lying at the feet of the deity (Thoth) of that city. 
This rediscovery of books commonly signifies that the finder was the 
author, for by their casual discovery in the temple the character of a 
divine revelation is imparted to them. The successor of Menkaura, 
Aseskaf (Asychis), erected, accortling to Herodotus, several struc¬ 
tures near tlie porch of the temple of Ptah. Diodorus attributes to 
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him the origin of astronomy and geometry, as well as the regulation 
of the service of the deity, and styles him one of the five great law¬ 
giver who ordained rules governing transactions in loans. 

A memorial of victory in honor of Sahura, the second king of the 
Fifth Djniiisty, still remains in the Wady-Maghara, which is so rich 



Fig. 18 . — King Khafra (bust). 


in sculptures. This monarch is portrayed in the act of smiting and 
killing with a battle-axe the nomadic Meiitu (Fig. 19). Sahura 
founded the town of Pa-Sahiini, south of Esneh (the modern Sahera), 
and built in Memphis the temple of Sekliet It is not altogether 
ceiiiiiin in what onler his successors are to be arranged, since tlie 
monuments give more names than Manetho's list. We may suppose 
either that we have of some of these names doublets on the monu- 
VoL. I. 5. 
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nieiits,— the Pharaohs being designated not only by their throne 
names, l)nt also by other names, as Ua-en-iiser (Rathiires) in Manetho 
is the praenoineii of An, — or that Manetho omitted some names 
which seemed to him iiniinportiint, j)erhai)S because the rulers reigned 
for a short ])c*ri(HL 

This An, like his predecessor Sahura, is portrayed in Wady-Ma- 
ghara as a conqueror. Of the successor of An, Menkau-hor (the 
Alencheres of Manetho), a portrait (Fig. 20) is j)i*eserved upon a 
block of stone built into the Sera|jeuin, which probably came from 



Fig. la. — Monument of King Saliura at Wacly-MaKliara. 


the tomb-chapel of his pjTamid; the chapel itself has not yet l)een 
discovered. The composition of the most ancient book in the world 
must be referred to the reign of Assa, the last Pharaoh but one of 
the Fifth D^masty; it is the txip>TUs w'hich Prisse acquired at Thel^es 
and presented to the Paris Library, and of which a facsimile was first 
published by him. The manuscript (Fig. 21) was written at the time 
of the Twelfth Dynasty, about 2450 n.c., and contiiins at the opening 
a moral treatise by a man named Kakimna, w^ho lived under Snefru. 
The last fifteen piges fonu a philosophico-moral essay by the nomarch 
Ptah-hotep, which tliis member of tlie royal family composed for con- 
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Fig. 20. — Bas-relief of King Menkau-hor (Mencheres). 
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Fio. 21. — Facsimile of the oldest book in hieratic writing, the Prlsse papyrus. 


solation with regard to the manifold infirmities of old age, in order to 
show that even when the eyes fail, and the ears are stopped, and the 
lips become mute, and taste and smell have ceased, a man in old age 
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can make himself useful to the world by imparting to others his prac¬ 
tical knowledge of life concerning good manners and tlie well-being of 
men. With his collection of moral sayings he blends prolihible rules 
of life and conduct for most varied circumstances. This work hiis 
often been the subject of analysis, and has been frequently translated. 

The last Pharaoh of the Fifth Dynasty erected a temple to 
Hathor in Memphis, and founded Uie town Unas, which was named 
for him. The first king of tlie Sixth Dynasty, Ati or Teta (in 
Manetho, Othoes), is supposed to have met with a violent death, 
being murdered by a servant. Maspero conceives that in the reign 
of the Teta (by Wiedemann taken to l)e Othoes) of the monuments, 
who reigned in Memphis, there arose at Abydos a king, Ati 
(Othoes); and although this king was murdered, the royal authority 
of the successors in the Fifth Dynasty, to which Teta belonged, 
passed over to Ati’s son, Ra-meri Pepi. Of this Pepi (Phiops), as of 
the earlier kings, it is related that he gained a victory over the Mentu 
of the Wady-Maghara, who were constantly renewing their attempts 
to break up the working of the mines in that region. There is also 
an inscription concerning Pepi in the stone-quarries of Selseleh, as 
well as in those at Hamamat (on the road from Coptos to the Red 
Sea), where, too, are found inscriptions relating to more ancient rulers. 
Pepi undertook the erection of buildings at Tanis, and renewed the 
temple of Denderah according to an old plan found by him,— a plan 
which was precisely that of Khufu, and of which Thothmes III. sub¬ 
sequently availed himself for his work of restoration. It is said, 
however, that tlie plan found by Pepi had existed before the time of 
Mena. Pepi waged a war against Asiatics with regard to which 
an inscription in honor of Una, commander of the host, gives more 
exact hifomiation. This inscription, one of tlie oldest historical 
documents, and in which for the first time negroes, or Xehes, are 
mentioned, has often been translated. For tliis war large negro 
forces were raised, among other places, in the country of Wawa, from 
whence the Egyptians obtained their silver, an indication of the great 
extent of the kingdom under Pepi. The people attacked by Pepi’s 
army were called Amu and Herusha (that is, ‘ those living upon the 
sandy shore ’), but their dwelling-place is not clearly described. On 
the so-called poetic stela of Thothmes III. at Karnak, the Herusha 
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are spoken of next to ‘the [)eople at the head of tlie waters/ that is, 
tlie lagoons of the Nile. After five destructive invasions, whereby 
cultivated lands and vineyanls were laid waste, the Herusha re- 
treaUid to Takhha (Terehliah or Tatepha), whither Una sailed in 
shiixs, and there overcame them. As the higliest mark of distinction 
for his services, Una obUiined leave not to put off his sandals in the 
king's |)idace, and even in the presence of the king. He was also 
honored with a dignity not previously conferred, that of viceroy of 
Upper Egypt. 

In the thirteenth year of Pepi the end of a period of the star 
Sirius is reported to have occurred; this sovereign must therefore 
have l>egun to reign in the year 2795 B.c. A second Pepi was the 
son of tlie first, and a younger brother of Ua-meren. Both of these 
are noteworthy for the length of their lives. The second Pepi, ac- 
coitling to Maiietho, reigned one hundred years, and over ninety 
acconling to the Turin j)ap>Tus (the name is wanting here). From 
this it apjx'ai's that his elder brother died a young man after a reign 
of seven (in the Turin pipyrus fourteen) years, and Pepi when a 
child succeeded him. The elder brother was found in 1881 com¬ 
pletely preserved, in the sepulchral chaml>er of his pyramid at Sakka- 
ra, his skin having a natural apiiearance, the nose somewhat sunken ; 
the hody has been removed to the (lizeh museum. The last prince 
of this dynasty was munlered, having reigned but one year. His 
sistrn* and consort Xit-aker (Nitocris) caused an extensive apartment 
to be constructed under ground, and at its consecration invited those 
who were principally concerned in the munler. She turned in upon 
them the waU*r of the river and drowned them; thereupon she threw 
hei'self, in onler to esca^x? revenge, into a room filled with red hot 
ashes, and thus ended her life. Many tiles are related by the Greeks 
concerning her, since she was confounded to some extent ivith the 
wife of Psammetichus HI., of the Twenty-sixth Djmasty. One of 
these stories is importint to the student of folk-lore: it presents the 
oldest version of tlie story of Cinderella and the glass slipjier. Rlio- 
dopis (‘the rosy-cheeked ’),—so was Nitocris called, Manetho giving 
her flaxen hair and rosy cheeks — was a hetiera; she was bathing in 
the Nile, when an eagle carried off one of her sandals, which he 
dropjied upon the knee of the king, who was then holding a court of 
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justice ill the open air. Enraptured witli the beautiful foot to which 
the sandal must belong, the king sent messengei’s throughout the 
land in search of lihodopis, and made her his queen. 

After Nitocris there commences a dark period. The lists of 
Manetho give only the total number of the rulers in each dynasty 
with the years during which tliey reigned. The Seventh (Memphian) 
Dynasty continued, according to Manetho, for only 66 days; accord¬ 
ing to another version, it embraced 70 kings. Eusebius (in Syncellus) 
gives it five rulers and 75 years. The Eighth Dynasty (Memphian) 
is reported to have had 27 kings, reigning in all 146 yeai*s. The 
Ninth Djmasty (of lleracleopolis), whose founder was the t;yTant 
Achthoes, had 17 kings with 409 years (in Spicellus there were four 
kings and 100 years). The Tenth Dynasty (of Heracleopolis) num¬ 
bered 17 kings, whose reigns lasted 185 years. Finally tlie Eleventh, 
with which the imporbince of Thebes arose, hail 16 kings, and con¬ 
tinued only 43 years. The brief duration of these dynasties — in the 
Eleventh a reign continued scarcely three years, in the Tentli about 
eleven years, in the Eighth a little more than five —leads us to con¬ 
jecture that the kingdom was torn by internal strifes, j^erhaps by 
civil wais, during which small kingdoms were formed; over these 
the Pharaohs exercised only a nominal jurisdiction. A longer list of 
nineteen names in the Eleventh Dynasty is presented by the Abydos 
table; that of Sakkara gives only five, four of which are confirmed 
by the former table. Seveml names are also found on monuments 
and in one papjTUS. Among these appears a numl>er of ruling princes 
by the name of Antef. One of these l>equeathed the cro\vn to a 
younger brother, who built for him a wooden coffin overlaid with 
gold, which was deposited in Gumah, the chief necroi)olis of Thebes, 
and is now in the Louvre; the tomb of his wife has also been discov¬ 
ered in Gumah. Of this queen the Berlin Museum possesses a 
wooden coffer with an arched cover (Fig. 22). In it there is a small 
box made of the inner bark of reeds, in which is a basket of fine straw 
upon a stand. This last contains five alabaster flasks, and one of ser¬ 
pentine, containing medicines. Near it lie two sjx)on8 and a small 
dish, and a large number of medicinal roots. A gilded coffin of an¬ 
other Antef is in the British Museum; and his silver diadem, over¬ 
laid with gold, is at Leyden. The torn!) of a third Antef contains a 
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statue with an inscription made in tlie fiftieth year of his reign; the 
coffin of a fourth Antef, also from Guniah, is preserved at Berlin. 
At tliis court a tx)em was com|X)sed, jKissagcs of which are also found 
in the tombs at Thebes. It commands a cheerful manner of life, 
since with death all joy ceases. It thus illustrates the description 
given by Henxlotus of Egyptian banquets. We read, among other 

things, in this song: “ Lay of 
the house of king Antef, the 
dejxirted, which is comi)osed 
by the harper. Hail to the 
good prince, to the worthy and 
good; tlie body goes hence, the 
atoms [‘ the little ones,’ per- 
haj)S die children] remain as in 
the times of the forefatliers. 
The gods, who once were, sleep 
in tlie tomb, the mummies of 
the holy are wrapt up in their 
sepulchres. Those who built 
houses, and those who had no 
houses, behold what has be¬ 
come of them. I heard the 
words of Imhotep [Asclepius] 
and of Hortutuf [son of My- 
ceiinus] : they ask — After 
all, what is happiness? Their 
walls are broken down, tlieir 
houses are as that which has 

no existence. No one comes 
Fig. 22.— Cabinet of Queen Mentu-hotep. . i ^ i 

from yonder to make mention 

of their words and their deeds, and to enliven our hearts. \ e go 

whence there is no return. Strengthen thy heart [conscience] 

to forget what thou didst enjoy; fulfil tliy wishes so long as thou 

livest. Pour oil upon thy head, clothe thyself in fine linen with 

costly ornaments of metid; with the gifts of God, increase thy 

delights; }deld to thy desires, fulfil thy longings with the good 

things upon the earth after the wishes of thy heart. The day will 
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come when man hears not the voice, when he who has gone to rest 
no longer hears the voice of those who mourn. Lamentations do not 
deliver him who lies in the grave. Enjoy thyself in peace. Thou 
seest that no one takes his possessions with him. Yes, mark it, 
none who goes thither comes back again.” 

Five Pharaohs of the name of Mentu-hotep are mentioned. One 
of them lived between the two Antefs, and his name is given upon 
the list at Kamak. Of one of these is an inscription, made in the 
forty-sixth year of his reign; he is also shown by the monuments to 
have been sovereign of Upper and Lower Egypt The accounts 
relating to him and other Pharaohs of similar name are numerous, 
without however, attesting important historical facts. The last king 
of the Eleventh Dynasty appears to have been Se-ankh-karra, who led 
a great expedition to the land of Punt the coasts in the vicinity of 
the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, the region of Yemen and of the Somali. 
An army went with him and many laborers from Coptos to Kosseir; 
they dug on the way four artesian wells. They finally reached 
Arabia, and brought to Egypt the products of that country, — spices, 
frankincense, precious stones, and the like; a fact which gives a con¬ 
ception of the power and enterprising spirit manifesting itself in 
these last-named Pharaohs. Manetho assigns Ammenemes to the 
Eleventh Dynasty, who, on account of genealogical relation to the 
Twelfth Dynasty, lias been commonly placed at the head of the latter 
dynasty. 
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ART IX THE ANCIENT EMPIRE. 

I F we review the political occurrences of the period of which we 
have been speaking, they appear insignificant in comparison 
with the lengtli of time covered. The number of reigns was about 
130, and tliese witli an average of only fifteen years each would ex¬ 
tend over 2000 years. This insignificance in respect to historical 
occurrence would no doubt disappear if we had fuller records. For 
tlie lack of remote milifiiry expeditions and bloody civil commotions, 
we are, however, richly and delightfully compensiited by the complete¬ 
ness vith which tlie private life of the ancient Egyptians has imfolded 
itself in their art and in their monuments. No nation of antiquity 
can conqxire Avith the Egyptians in this respect. From a study of 
tlie art of the Egyptians, combined with that of ancient Chaldaea, we 
obtain knowledge of equal importiince relating to the beginnings of 
art. As among the Egyptians tlie desire to preserve the memory of 
man after death was more strongly marked than among other races, 
so the artistic impulse early declared itself in this people. 

For the study of the tombs of the Ancient Empire we are pro¬ 
vided \^dth rich material. We possess not only great and splendid 
works upon Egypt, such as tlie “ Description de TEgypte,” wdth 
costly copjier plates, tlie lithographed atlases of Champollion, Rose- 
lini, Lepsius, Prisse d’A venues, and collections of views like Werner’s 
Nile-pictures, but also histories of Egyptian art and civilization, 
among which the most recent, by Perrot and Cliipiez, is conspicuous 
by its completeness, its freshness, and its judicious temper. 

The necropolis of Memphis, in expressive Egyptian language 
styled the ‘ Land of Life ’ (anM-Za), is a vast cemetery, which 
stretches from Abu-Roash, opposite Cairo, as far as Dashur, south¬ 
west of Memphis, a distance of ten hours. In it are several groups 
of pyramids, at Abu-Roash, Gizeh, Tsawiyet^l-Arj^an, Abusir, Sak- 
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kam, and Dasliur. The einbalined bodies of iiiillions of Egyptians 
rest here in tlie sand and rock of the desert, which at this point 
boixlers directly upon the valley of the Nile. In exku’nal fonn pri¬ 
vate sepulchres are rectangular structures extending from north to 
south with side-walls soinew'hat inclined. The Arabs call these se[)- 
ulchres niastaha/i. They are made of brick, at first yellowy later of a 
dusky color, or of limestone. The east side, turned tow^ard tlie Nile, 
is commonly the fai^ade, decorated by a niche near the north corner; 
near the south corner is the entrance. The more modest niastid)as 
have sometimes no interior w^ork apart from the mummy-pit, except 



Fig. 23. — A Votive Tablet. 


only a deep recess wdth a tiiblet. When the door is on the north, 
tliere is a vestibule in front with two square Pinal’S; this is also the 
case W'hen the door is placed on the south side, yet here, too, the con¬ 
struction of the east side may occur. In a toml) at Gizeh there is to 
be seen an actual column witli a calyx-shaped capitiil, and quarter- 
round moulding below. The entrance is never on the w^est side. 
Within there is an apartment or chai>el, wdiich, as a rule, is lulorned 
with sculptures and jmintings; some sepulchres contiiin vaulted ceil¬ 
ings of separate blocks. A necessary feature is the tjildet built into 
tlie western w^all, upon wdiicli the names and titles of the deceased 
are engraven, as wtII as the ritual w’hich secures to him the enjoy- 
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ment of the objects set iipirt for him (Fig. 23) ; here the survivors, 
on visiting tlie tomb, read or rej)eate(l the ritual. Often before tlie 
tablet in tlie wall stands a saeritieial table of granite. The chapel is 
fi^equently the scene of funeral festivities accomjxinied by musical per¬ 
formances. On both sides of the niche are sometimes placed jxirtraits 
of tlie deceased, with a front view in high-relief, as, for example, in 
the tomb of Ur-kliun, built during the reign of Neferarkara (third 
king of the Fifth Dynasty) in Sakkara, and at (iizeh in tlie tomb of 
Khafra-ankh (Fourth Dynasty). Another jxirt of the interior is the 
i<erddbj a hollow place which for tlie most jxirt is connected with the 
chandler only by a hole an hand-breadth wide. Since it was not 
beyond the bounds of jiossibility that the mummy (Fig. 24) might be 
destroyed or removed violently, or in the imjierfection of tlie art 
of embalming might become decayed and dissijiated, the Egyptians 
took care by depositing stiitues or figures of the dead in tliese serdabs, 
which were absolutely indestructible, to leave it possible for the soul, 
accoixling to its desire, to put itself in connection with at least the 
image of the body; thus might tlie dead communicate with the sur- 
vivoi*s, on which communication security against the ‘ second deatli ’ 
was dejiendent. Through the small oiiening in tlie serdab tlie soul 
could glide, and the stone image could with its nose inhale the sacri¬ 
ficial va^Kjr of the offerings to the dead. In a sepulchre at (iizeh tlie 
chamber is of considerable length, and upon a long rear wall one ob¬ 
serves under the ceiling four square holes, and below, at half the 
height of the wall, four other slit-like holes; all these eight holes 



Fig. 24. — Mnmniy in its wrappings. 


open upon four long serdalis, and in confonnity to tlie interior of the 
latter the slits become Avider. Finally, every mastiba has a pit some¬ 
times forty, often more than sixty feet in depth, which is excavated 
out of earth, either from tlie external platform of tlie mastaba through 
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the wall, — as is most commonly done, — or (as in the richly con¬ 
structed mastaba of Ti) from tlie soil of the rock chamber. The pit 
opens below into a pjissage which leads to the tomb; in a corner of 
the latter is placed tlie stone sarcophagus. This encloses the painted 
wooden coffin, in the shape of a mununy with a human countenance; 
it is often gilded. In this coffin lies the mummy. The entrance of 
the pissage to the tomb, as well as the opening of the pit upon the 
platform or in the cliapel, was walled up after the completion of the 
offering to the dead; the pit was filled with rubbish, among which 
sometimes have been found the fragments of a wooden bark in which 
the deceased journeys through the underworld. The tomb is always 
placed in the same axis as the upper room assigned as the place for 
the offering to the dead. The mastaba tombs show as yet no amulets 
or statuettes of the dead, but only two or three pointed vessels for 
water placed against the wall, and also bones of bulls which had been 
offered to the deceased as nourishment The slaying of the bull is 
often represented pictorially in the upper chamber. In the interior 
of the sarcophagus may be found furniture, consisting of a foot sup¬ 
porting a crescent-shaped head-rest such as it was the custom to place 
under the head when sleeping (instead of our pillows), and a num¬ 
ber of dishes made of alabaster. The coffin (Fig. 25) is rectangular, 
with perj^endicular corners; the lid, except a part at the two small 
ends, is rounded off in the direction of its length; the lid is so 
arranged that a jmrt of its low'er rim fits into a groove in the upper 
edge of the coffin, and the seam is filled with cement. The decoration 
of the stone coffin is borrowed from the architecture of the wooden 
dw^elling-house. A beautiful example is the syenite coffin of Khufu- 
ankh (Gizeh museum). The coffin is the eternal abode, tlie dwelling 
is but the shelter for the brief pilgrimage on the earth. In the 
vicinity of the pyramids at (rizeb, tombs are found which are not 
built up, but chiselled out of the wall of rock; they consist of several 
chambers with sculptures, and the pit excavated in the soil, a type 
richly develojied in later times. The oldest tomb discovered thus 
far Ls that of Thoth-hotep at Sakkara, which belongs to the period of 
the Second Dynasty. 

Witli tlie architecture of the tombs sculpture is very closely 
comiected. We saw that in consequence of the beliefs with regard 
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to the relation of the soul t4) tlie nmniniy, j)eople were constrained to 
deposit stiitiies of the departed (in Ei^vptian, s/ntbft) in the seixlab or 
inner chamlK?r. In onler to faeiliUite for the soul the i*eeognition of 
its former ahinle, the reseinhlanee of the image to the living subject 
must l)e rendered as exact as j)ossible. The artists to whom was 
intrusted the making of these statues were therefore comj)elled to 
confonn to nature. This is a most salutiry restraint for an artist, 
since it guanls him against sinking int^ mannerism and an unnatural 
treatment The works of Egyptian artists ai*e therefoie distinguished 



Fio. 25. — Stone sarcophagus. 


by the highest skill in portraiture, and by realistic representation. 
The admiration excited by the most ancient specimens of statuary 
has often suggested the inquiry as to the kind of technique adopted 
by tlie sculptor. Although traces of iron have been discerned even 
in the time of the Fourth Dynasty, yet tlie manufacture of steel at 
that period has not been demonstrated. It is admitted that by some 
unknown process a haixlness approaching that of iron was imparted 
to bronze. Had 8t(*el been in use, there would have been discovered 
in tlie oldest jneces of work very sharp edges and deep cuttings, 
as in later art wliich employed steel; but there is no instance of the 
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kind. Flinders Petrie, after a Uiorough examination of slabs of 
stone worked with the saw, has proved that saws of bronze were 
used, and that these were tipped with hard crystals, probiibly corun¬ 
dum. The investigations of Emile Soldi, directed to objects of art, 
as well as scenes upon Egyptian reliefs representing the restoration 
of statues, have brought to light the methods of the artist With 
the punch, struck by long hammers, blocks of hard stone, such as 
granite, were split and were engraved with figures cut into the 
stone; the shaping followed with a pick-hammer and chisel, but the 
latter came into use late and was seldom employed, as for instance, 
in order to draw the sharp outlines of the hieroglyphics, as well as 
their straight and crooked edges. All granite statues are polished, 
not indeed by file and rasp, but by means of moist sandstone {X)wder, 
which is spreiid over them Avith a kind of brush, and is rubbed over 
the surface by curved pieces of wood or by flat stones. Emery must 
have been imported from Naxos at an early day, for without the use 
of this it is impossible to account for many very smooth surfaces. 
The danger of dislocation in restoring the more delicate parts, as the 
neck and the extremities, is obviated by the fact tliat the artist did 
not sepanite tliese from the general mass; the neck up to the head 
cohei*es with the back of the chair, or with tlie pillar on which the 
figure leans. For the same reason, the beard on the chin is not sep¬ 
arated from the neck. The mediocre character of the granite sUitues 
is caused by the material and the technique, as has been explained by 
G. Semper; whilst wooden figures and bronze vessels, and even many 
limestone statues, show that the artists understood very well how ‘to 
fashion the extremities separately, and how to give the impression 
of physical activity, as in tlie reliefs and pictures. In order to loosen 
immense blocks of granite in Uie quarry from the native rock, tlie 
stone-cutters introduced wo(xled wedges, which expanding on being 
wet split oif the stone, or with pointed crowbars they drew furrows 
around the block, and finally separated it by many blows applied at 
the same time. It should be noted that the sculptor of reliefs not 
only drew lines with red paint, forming squares upon the flat surface 
in order to outline the figures in their just proportions, but also that 
stiitues were copied from models previously prepared. 

Herodotus relates that King Mycerinus had set up in a hall of 
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his pilace about twenty wooden portrait-statues of his wives, and 
had also caused a hollow wooden image of a cow to be made, in 
which he put the body of his deceased only daughter. Though the 
aim and object of tliese works of art is here erroneously explained, 
as Herodotus himself intimates, tlie existence of the works of art 
which were found in his day at Sais is not to 1x3 questioned. 

The oldest works of art, as tlie somewhat clumsily executed 
stiitues of Sej>a and his wife Nesa (Fig. 26), appear to belong to tlie 
jx?riod of tlie Second Dynasty, and are distinguishable by the fact 
tliat tlie lower eyelid is marked by a green stripe; tliis strijie may 
indicate the darker coloring of tlie skin found at this point in many 



Fig. 2<i. — Portrait heads of the earliest date (Sepa and Nesa). Louvre. 


persons, or it may 1x3 a cosmetic. The statues of Ra-hotep and of 
Nefert (Figs. 27, 28) are famous; tliey were found at Meidum in a 
tomb of the reign of Snefru. Maspero is inclined to assign the 
pyramids and the tombs of Meidum and also these statues to the 
time of the Twelfth Djaiasty. Both figures and a high chair, 
together witli the seat, are worked out from a block of limestone, a 
little less than four feet in height. The man has a round face, hair 
cut short, a dark, straight beard, full lips; his clothing consists 
simply of an apron covering the upper part of tlie tliighs; round his 
neck hangs a cord with a small round tiilisman; the left ann rests 
upon the thigh, tlie right is somewliat raised, and its closed hand is 
placed upon tlie heart; tlie legs are parallel; it is noticeable that 
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the second toe is longer than the first, and tliat the small toe has its 
proper shape. In other civilized nations it usually api)ears misshapen 
from wearing a shoe. Nefert has thick hair above tlie eyes, jmrted 
from the top of the head; at the sides of tlie face artificial hair falls 
down upon the shoulders; the head is encircled by a diadem. The 
countenance is full, and preserves in the beautiful eyes that somewhat 
melancholy expression which frequently at tliis day one observes 



Fig. 27. — Statues of Ra-hotep and Nefert. (Gizeh Museum.) 


in the faces of Egyptian women. The thick garment like a timic, 
reaching to the feet, clings to tlie form. The arms, which are 
hidden by it, are placed one above the other, and tlie hands lie be¬ 
neath the breasts. The neck is adorned with jewellery richly 
wrought, and garnished with bands of gold. 

All statues weie painted. The naked pirts of the body in men 
are painted a reddish brown, in women a yellow color; the hair is 
always black. The eyes receive a sjiecially careful treatment The 
VoL. I. 6. 
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so-called Scril)e (Fig. 20), from a tomb of tlie Sixth or Seventh 
Dynasty, who, according to Oriental custom, is seated upon the 
ground clothed only in the gown-like apron (shcnti^^ and who seems 



nead of Ra-hotep. Fio. 28. Head of Nefert. 

to be writing ofF woitls dictated to him by a judge or other official, 
is indebted for the effect produced — aside from the excellent treat¬ 
ment of the j>arts of the body — above all else to the eyes. They 
are bordered by a bronze plate forming the lids and lashes, and con¬ 
sist of a piece of opaque quartz, in 
which the apple of the eye, made of 
transparent rock-crystal, is inserted by 
means of a polished metallic pin. Simi¬ 
lar eyes has also the statue of Ra- 
em-ka in the Gizeh Museum, the 
so-called Sheikh-el-Beled,^ or Town- 
elder (Fig. 30) — an image of wood 
which represents this dignitary with a 
staff in his hand ; he wears a shenti 
that reaches to his knees, and is por- 
Fio. 29. -The Scribe (Louvre). trayed in a manner pre-eminently true 

to nature. These wooden portraits were 
covered before painting with fine linen glued to them, and which 

1 The Arabs who were excavating were struck by his resemblance to their town 
elders. 
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was intended to support the stucco; this received the paint, and 
was at the same time used for a finer kind of mcxlelling. The 
statue of Ti is yet to be mentioned, one of the most valuable 
objects in the Gizeh Museum. Ti was a distuiguished function¬ 
ary in the time of An (Fifth Dy¬ 
nasty), by birth one of the jxjople, 
but married to a daughter of the 
royal house. The gown-like apron, 
the only gannent of this privy-coun¬ 
cillor and high-priest, appears 
to stand out stiff with stan h and 
ironing, as is often shown in tlie rep¬ 
resentation of royal robes. The 
naturalness of these pieces of statu¬ 
ary is so great tliat we are ready to 
believe that in the fellahs of Upj^er 
Egypt and tlieir wives in our day we 
find their very models 5 the dress of 
modem Egyptian women consists of 
the same kind of tunic as tliat seen 
in those ancient statues. According 
to Semper, these Egyptian ixirtniit- 
statues are not inferior to tlie Aegine- 
tan in technique, and far excel them 
in the lifelike expression of counte¬ 
nance. The tomb-statues an* made 
of limestone and wood, and 
sometimes of bronze, and 
eyes are inserted also in the 
bronze statues. The ap¬ 
pearance of bronze in the 
time of the Fifth and Sixth 

Dynasties is of importance with regard to the history of this metal¬ 
lic composition. The Egyptians called the native bronze * dark 
khomi^ and this seems to have been impure copper; but for bronze 
castings, however, only the foreign bronze, khomt^ could have been 
used. The most ancient bronze statue in Chaldaea, a canephore. 





Fio. .so. — Portrait statue of Ka-ein-ka. 
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was found at AtTaj on tlie Euphrates, not far from Bagdad, and 
furnishes us with tlie name of a very ancient king, Kudur-mabuk. 
Tlie Egyptian bronzes, liowever, are older by far; a bronze handle 
from tlie sUiff of Ratetf (Fourth Dynasty) is in private possession; 
anotlier of King Pepi is in the British Museum; Flinders Petrie 
found jneces of bronze in the pyramid of Abu-Roash. A bronze 
statue of Pepi, of ancient date (at Paris), bears an inscription with 
tlie names upon it of tlie Shasu, Semitic Bedouins dwelling north¬ 
east of Egypt. Inasmuch as tlie beginnings of ci\dlization coincide 
\vith the use of metals, it is self-evident that bronze is as ancient in 
Egyptian civilization, even if one should suppose that in 
Egypt, as in the rest of Africa, tlie iron age began without a pi*eced- 
ing age of bronze. However this may be, the appearance of bronze 
in Egypt when there was an utter want of tin, of which an alloy of 
nine per cent witli copper produces bronze, presupposes the exist¬ 
ence of a neighboring people at that time who possessed tin. Since 
it is highly probable that the Egyptians acquired tlie prepared bronze 
by barter, tliere must have been in that country the necessary build¬ 
ings for smelting and forging. This unknown people also furnished 
bronze to the Chaldaeans. Tin is found in but few places on the 
earth at tlie utmost, — in the mines of Perak in Malacca; in Banka 
and Biliton, near Sumatra; also in Britain (‘tin islands’), whence, 
according to Borlase, it was brought as early as the fourteenth or at 
least the twelfth century B.C., by the enterprise of the Phoenicians, 
to the emporium of Gades (Cadiz), and to the countries lying upon 
the Mediterranean. All ancient bronzes, including the Brazen Sea 
and the oxen in Solomon’s temple, contained tin from Cornwall. 
Tin was found also in Iberia in the Caucasus. According to Dio¬ 
dorus, tin was produced in the island of Panchaea, on the eastern 
coast of Arabia, but was not exported. Tin for the bronze found in 
the Troad perhaps came from Crete; it is now found in Mount 
Sphacia. Intercourse between Egypt and Crete, at a time which 
goes back considerably beyond the earliest contact of Egypt with 
maritime nations, is doubtful; there remains, therefore, only the 
view tliat bronze was imported by land from Iberia, and through the 
intervention of the Shasu. The original method of manipulating 
bronze was by incrustation or empaestic; that is, a core of wood or 
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clay was covered with the metal; in this manner bronze was handled 
by the Assyrians and Babylonians. Then followed the hollow-ham¬ 
mered work {sphyrelaton^, such as was practised by the Gi'eeks in 
very ancient times; the pieces were riveted togetlier, and at a later 
day soldered. Finally the art of casting was invented. It is re¬ 
markable that the oldest Egyptian bronzes show the most recent 
step in technique, — the hollow casting. 

The ai*t displayed in reliefs is in the mastaba of the highest order. 
The characteristic difference from the execution of the later reliefs 
consists in this, — tlie figures are made to stand out with a moderate 
elevation from a smooth surface. Theban art forms hollow reliefs 
(en CTBux ^; that is to say, the work is in such a depression that the 
plane of the whole outside surface is in a line with the relief, which 
latter, however, gains distinctness through the depressions around the 
outlines of the figure. Besides stone reliefs, we find wooden ones also 
in the tomb of Hosi at Sakkara, and these probably are older than 
the pyramid of Cheops. They serve to mask four false doors. The 
figure of a scribe who carries his writing implements at one time in 
his hand, and at another hanging over his shoulder, is represented as 
walking and sitting. 

Beside the statues of the person buried, there are frequently found 
other figures which represent servants, who, employed as when alive, 
are intended to remind the dead of the daily life on earth. There are 
attractive f/enre pictures, — a naked boy with a sack on his shoulder 
and a nosegay in his right hand; another is sitting on the ground, 
and thrusts his right hand into a tall piteher which he is holding 
with his left; a girl kneading dough in a vessel placed upon the 
ground is remarkably realistic ; a dwarf by the name of Nem-hctep, 
inhabitant of a beautiful tomb at Sakkara, reminds one of the dwarfs 
of Velasquez. 

The reliefs on the tombs, in their varied forms, furnish a glimpse 
into the life of the Egyptian people, even more than in the case of 
the Assyrians, who generally have for the subjects of their works of 
art, besides religious representations, descriptions of the military 
expeditions of their kings. Even Grecian art, rich and varied as it 
is, is not so manifold as Egyptian. This direction of art, as has been 
shown, receives its impulse from the religious conviction that the 
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deceased, as a shade, has sensuous perceptions, especially at those 
moments when the ha^ the soul, puts itself into conunmiication with 
him for a time, and that one is bound to enliven the solitude of the 
tomb by reminders of the happy earthly life. 

It has already been remarked that the human figure is always 
represented in profile. The eye, however, is not fore-shortened, but 
represented in its full length, as it api)eai-s en face^ while the arms 
again are portrayed from the side. The legs are represented in pro¬ 
file, with one stepping out before the other. In stooping figures, only 
one shoulder is to be seen ; and this is so far falsely drawn that it.pro- 
jects in front of the neck, for the artist did not know how to over¬ 
come the difficulties of perspective, which are doubled in reliefs. 
Persian art ’was the first to achieve complete success in this respect. 
There are, however, here and there, correct drawings, as in the tomb 
of Ra-ases at Sakkara.. So vast was the amount of work to be done 
that the laborei's were directed merely to follow a fixed rule; and 
the evident offences against persjx?ctive were richly compensated 
by the invariably skilful treatment, and the vividness and distinct¬ 
ness shown in all movements of the human body. The artist's mean¬ 
ing is clear, aside from the hieroglyphic explanations accompanying 
the drawings. The representations of country life (Fig. 31) show 
the plough drawn by oxen, the peasant leaning upon the plough- 
handle, and the driver with his whip; near by rows of laborers are 
loosening the soil with hoes, and the sower is scattering seed from a 
basket, seveml of which are standing close at hand. The reapers seize 
their bundles of corn, and cut with the sickle; the grain is ’winnowed; 
men take it with a three-pronged fork or pole from the store piled 
upon a frame, and deliver it to the women^ who winnow it and 
smooth the rising heaps; the threshing of the grain is done by the 
hoofs of the asses and oxen. Scribes who have reeds in their hands, 
and others behind the ear, are reckoning up the results of the harvest, 
sitting before the closed granaries, from which heaps of grain rise up 
at the top; or they ai*e registering the number of animals in the herds 
of rams, goats, asses, cattle, gazelles (at that time domestic animals), 
geese, rabbits (never hens); and they are taking account of that 
which had been sold, after careful weighing, from the produce re¬ 
ceived. They also dictiite punishments for the idle or evil-doers, 
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who are dragged forwai*d by the overseers. Herds of cattle are 
driven to the watering-place; the cows are milked, their fore- and 
hind-feet being chained together, or a person holds the cow by one 
fore-foot. Here are seen cowherds whose faces show black whiskers 
and a physiognomy different from tlie Egyptian type ; and there is 
not wanting a cow which, with the assistance of tlie veterinary sur¬ 
geon, is bringing forth a calf. Shepherds are sitting near their 
sheep-folds, and with them dogs with pointed ears. We see also 
olive-trees whose fruit men are gathering. Possessions personified as 
male or female servants, whose names are written between the hiero- 
glyphical figures, often recur. They are seen approaching in long 



Fig. 31. — Fanniug scenes. Relief on a wall in the tomb of Ti at Sakkara. 


rows, bearing their produce on tlieir heads, — fruits, liquors, and 
poultry, — which they are bringing to tlieir lord.^ (Plate V.) 

Among the trades, bakeries appear in which dough is kneaded 
and bread or cake is made; butchers’ establishments are very often 
represented, in connection with the pictures of offerings of bulls in 
the chambers of the tombs; the ox is brought in by means of a rope 
placed over the back in such a manner that one fore-foot is drawn up. 
From the dead animal, placed on its back, the skin is stripped off 
with sharp knives, one of which is whetted by a boy standing near; 
and beside it lie ribs, tliighs, and other parts. Antelopes also are 

1 Many of the scenes described in this paragraph are figured on Plates V. and VI. 
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ofifei*ed in like manner; 
and tlie pieces are pre- 
sented to the dead, 
together with fowls, 
vegetables, and roast 
meats. The process of 
wine-making api:>ears: 
tlie gmpes are poured 
into a sack which is 
fastened to sticks at 
both ends; two men 
turn tlie sticks in dif¬ 
ferent directions so that 
the sack is wrung out 
like wet linen, and the 
juice falls into a tub. 
In tlie same sepulchre 
are also represented car¬ 
penters and joiners with 
all tilings fabricated by 
them, together with 
tlieir tools, saws, axes, 
augers, drills, and 
planes. In the tomb 
of Ti one can see (Fig. 
32) a ship in process of 
building, a pottery, with 
a roll of patterns of dif- 
fei’ent vessels, archi¬ 
tects, and glassmakers. 
Among the possessions 
of the dwellers in the 
mastaba are to be found 
skiffs made of papjTUs, 
and large Nile-boats; 
the last provided with 
masts, sails, and mats 
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of various styles and colors for protection against the sun, and 
having twenty to thirty rowers at their seats on each side, while 
six steersmen with poles stand in the stem. A man is sounding the 
depth of the water with a pole. The crew, which are to go on boai-d 
tlie vessel, carry with them all that is necessary for a fishing-expe¬ 
dition, — harpoons, poles, rudder, anchor; also supplies of food, with 
small boxes and poultry. The master often causes the men to steer 
him close to a thicket of bulrushes, which is filled with water-fowl, 
kept there, and flpng about in many spots between the reeds and 
the lotus-plants, or brooding over their nests; a yellow ichneumon, 
or a gray, dark-speckled civet, climbs up the swaying cane-bnike, 
and steals from the nest the yoimg birds anxiously fluttering tlieir 
little wings. The master catches fish, among which are plainly 
recognized kinds known in natural history; tlie crew harpoon a hip¬ 
popotamus (behemoth). Very often fishing with wicker baskets or 
nets is depicted ; and when a great repast is to be prepared, geese are 
taken with trailing nets from the ponds bordered with beautiful 
shrubs. The artist follows wholly his observation of nature, and 
does not forget to interweave pleasing incidents, as when those pull¬ 
ing on the net travel so far forwards that on the slackening of the 
line they ai*e all thrown one upon another on their backs. 

From the paintings in the tombs we may gain an accurate knowl¬ 
edge of the home-life of the Egyptmns. The people in that happy 
time were not yet so darkened and so filled with fearful phantasms 
as in the later period of priestly and bureaucratic rule. A delight in 
life beams upon us from the pleasing picture of elegant tables full of 
various dishes, — long rows of fat geese suspended on poles; cutlets, 
hams, pastries, and the like, are shown in the sepulchre of Ti. The 
survivors gladden the shade of the dead by recalling happy days in 
painting or in marble; perhaps it was for the marriage of the rich 
man with the beautiful lady in scarlet apparel that the servants are 
bringing to the slaughter-bench wild goats and antelopes by the 
horns, bulls with ro|)es around the neck, struggling calves with a 
gripe at the throat and hind-quarter, helping them to a brisker pace, 
and carrying the fluttering fowls by the neck. The pleasures of the 
table are heightened by the spectacle of a dance with the accompani¬ 
ment of the harp and flute. In one picture people are amusing 
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themselves with games at draughts and ball, the latter a kind of 
roulette, in which balls are rolled to fixed points in the middle 
through a great number of spiral channels. Funeral offerings on a 
magnificent scale are represented in the tomb of Ptah-hotep at 
Sakkara (Plate VI.).^ 

We have yet to cast a glance at the architectural and many- 
colored adornments of these ancient tombs, which, although they 
stand at the begimiing of human history, excel many later w^orks of 
ancient art in other countries on account of their coloring, without 
which a picture is only as it were a skeleton or outline. That the 
tombs had their origin in the architecture of wooden buildings and 
cari)enter work is a fact which at once strikes tlie eye. Under the 
upper sills of the gates and lattice-doors there is a heavy cylindrical 
beam of stone, in imitation of the wooden roller over w^hieh in dw^ell- 
ing-houses a piece of carpet or matting hiuig, which, when the door 
was open, was let down as a protection against the rays of the sun. 
The deep channels separating the door from other parts of the \vs\l 
are copied above the pins wdth which the turning of the roller is 
effected by means of a cord. The bordering of the door, the decora¬ 
tion of tlie lattices and the walls, so far as tliese are not occupied by 
pictures, show board- and lathe-work, which is plastered and painted 
in very bright colors. In this respect one is reminded of the most 
ancient style of Chaldaic decoration, palm branches of stone, and 
high wooden frames of polished tiles placed one within another, cov- 


1 Explanation of Plate VI. 

The deceased Is fij?tired twice, as his name shows; it stands above his right arm. 

His son liolds his father’s staff by the riglit hand, in his left a fowl. 

On the left division of the wall, Ptah-hotep is viewing scenes similar to those 
familiar to him while alive; papyrus plants are gathered at the water’s edge; young 
men are engaged in gymnastic sports; grapes are plucked, trodden in the wine-press, 
and strained in a bag; gazelles and ottier game are hunted; a lion, to which a heifer 
has been offered as bait, is attacked by the hounds; finally fishing-scenes, and scenes 
where geese are taken from a lake. 

The four vertical columns of hieroglyphics inform us that Ptah-hotep had been 
priest at the pyramids of Kings Assa, ^-en-user, and Hor-men-ka. On the right 
division of the wall, servants of the dead priest are represented in a procession bring¬ 
ing animals and cattle, to be used, as the inscription declares, in the cult of the dead. 
The procession is headed by j'ouths, who by their gymnastic feats lend it life; then 
follow greyhounds and dogs, smaller animals in baskets, caged lions, ibexes, ante¬ 
lopes, cows with their calves, oxen, swans in number 1225; geese, 11,210, ditto 121,200 
(twice); finally young geese 111,020, doves 121,022, small geese 120,000 in number, and 
storks. The numbers are probably much exaggerated. 
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ered with stucco, as in the Wuswas ruins at Warka. In a Theban 
tomb of a later age this very ancient motif is employed as the orna¬ 
ment of a frieze, and it alternates here with figures which remind one 
vividly of the Grecian frieze with its triglyphs. Sometimes the imita¬ 
tion of woodwork is very simple, as in Tenta’s tomb at Gizeh, where 
narrow depressions are enclosed on both sides by borders which are 
barred above by two cross-planks, so that the impression is well-nigh 
made of a small pillar with a square abacus. A diagonal beam, such 
as we have in our northern wooden houses, is never found. Between 
the laths of the house-wall, flowers were placed in the interstices, and 
lliese appear in the lattice-work of the mastaba as two blended petals 
of the lotus beneath the calyx, an arrangement that suggested the 
idea of a peculiar kind of pillar with which we shall become ac¬ 
quainted. The space between the door and the support of the ceil¬ 
ing appears embellished with a carpet having a checkered pattern in 
green and red colors. The astragals are blue, yellow, white, and red, 
but always painted with a single color, and on the panels are pat¬ 
terns of webbing; for instance, a double row of zigzag lines forming 
a lozenge-shaped panel; or an embroidery pattern with similar 
motif; a checkered pattern of ribbons interlaced, or plaited straw 
(mats), in checkered and reticulated form with diversified colors. A 
row of patterns of five kinds shows gay-colored straw plaiting, as in 
the wall painted with figures behind the throne of Ra-ases (reign of 
An, Fifth Dynasty). The upper parts of the wall also show vividly 
colored cross-stripes of blue, yellow, and green, enclosed by broad 
dark lines. The borrowing from the embroideries of the dwelling- 
rooms is so naive that even the rings are copied, through which are 
thrust the cords for holding the embroidery frame, as in the tomb of 
Ptah-hotep at Sakkara. The entire lattice-door is, at the sides and 
above, bordered by an astragal moulding on which the cords running 
hither and thither are painted, and which in all periods of Egyptian 
architecture remained the model for encompassing the angles of the 
temples and pylons, and was also employed as a welcome aid in 
joiners’ work to cover and hold together the seams of the wooden 
comers that were cut obliquely. The chain of the basket-maker, 
executed by the smith, is also imitated in colors upon the small inter¬ 
vening spaces between the side-posts. All these patterns, of an 
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irreproachiible taste, which are naturally connected with the arts 
of embroidery, weaving, and plaiting, appear among many ancient 
peoples, and we need not maintiiin tliat one nation borrows from 
another. So is it with regard to the Chaldaeans, AssjTians, Etrus¬ 
cans, Greeks, and tlie rifled tombs of Ancona in Peru. We need 
only transfer tliese stone facades of the mashibas into wood, in order 
to be able to form for ourselves a correct conception of the most 
ancient wooden dwellings of the Egyptians. 

The difierent pirts of the mastabii, and especially the toml>- 
chiunber, the pit, and tlie place for the coffin, are repeated in the 
pyramid or royal sepulchre. Here, however, the tumulus, which 
ancient nations built up to tlieir heroes and kings, suggests the type. 
The round tumulus of heaped-up earth was exchanged for a four¬ 
square pyramid as soon as men undertook to construct it of brick; 
since not a round but an angular fonn results from the use of brick, 
and from the cutting out of stone in blocks for building. Further¬ 
more, the rectilineal shape made it easy to place the structure in con- 
fonnity with astronomical ideas. The pyramids are oriented according 
to the quarters of die heavens; and when one considers the importance 
of the western wall of mashiba as representing Amend (Hades), it 
would seem imjiossible that die edge of the wall should be made into 
a curve. This tumulus, as a pjTamid, taking its shape from the 
square foundation stones, gave form also to the sunken pit that leads 
to the sepulchre. The chamber of the mastaba, together with the 
porch, was separated from the pyramid, and the east side of it was 
placed at some distance. The pyramid, like die pit of the mastaba, 
was hennetically sealed, and with regaixl to the bodies contained in 
it no worship of the dead was possible. Tliese temples of the dead 
have been demolished, and only in a few pyramids are their founda¬ 
tions still discernible. They were of no great extent Theban art 
first removed them from the neighborhocxl of the roj^l sepulchres in 
the mountiin ranges, placed them near the river, and erected them, as 
if of themselves permanent monuments of vast extent and splendor. 
Neither in the pyramid nor in the ruins of the temple that lay before 
it have any certiin traces of the serdab been found. Perhaps men 
believed the mummy of the king, as of a god, to be sufficiendy safe 
from violation, partly on account of incessant watchfulness, and partly 
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on account of religious fear. The tomb, for which the pyramid was 
tlie shrine, lies sometimes in the body of tlie latter, built up for this 
purpose, and sometimes is let into the rock on which the building 
rests; the former is true in tlie case of the pyramid of Cheops, where 
the tomb is placed at one-third of the height above the rock founda¬ 
tion, The latter is true with regard to the third, the pyramid of 
Mycerinus, where it lies some thirty feet below the rocky floor. The 
many pissages and apartments of the Pyramid of Steps at Sakkara 
are entirely excavated from the rock. Pyramids differ widely, not 
only as regards the inner rooms, although at the first glance the}^ 
seem to be identical, but also in the style of construction. They 
have been often described, first by Herodotus; extensive works have 
been wholly devoted to them. 

The pyramids make it clear that the beginning of Egyptian history 
was only the end and acme of a longer development; since they are 
not masses of stone roughly heaped up, but rather, as the following 
description will show, the greatest and most enduring structures 
devised by man. The necropolis of Memphis contains nearly eighty 
pjTamids, of which many have suffered vast injury. The most 
famous are the three great pyramids situated at Gizeh (Fig. 33). 
The largest of these occupies a space on which two edifices like St. 
Peter’s at Rome could be placed, and is of such a height that even 
after the flattening of the top it exceeds the elevation of St Stephen’s 
at Vienna by about twenty-five feet; and furthermore it contains 
83,000,000 cubic feet of stone, and did contain 7,000,000 in addi¬ 
tion when the covering of polished stone was in its place, which 
under Mameluke rule was gradually tom off by the Arabs to furnish 
building-materials for the neighboring town. The impression pro¬ 
duced by these structures is so powerful that from the remotest 
times travellers have not found wonls in which to express their 
admiration. The scenery also surrounding this city of the dead 
is unequalled; a sharp line separates the green, fruitful land watered 
by the Nile and its canals, with its palm-shaded villages and gorgeous 
Cairo, from the sandstone plateau upon whose rocky surface mighty 
waves of yellow sand are beating in sublime monotone, and are piti¬ 
lessly pouring over the works of man’s hand. 

Like all the others, the great pyramid of Khufu (Cheops), named 
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Khufu-khut, ‘Khufii’s sliining throne,’ from the polished granite 
coping which covered it on all the four sides, and whose thickness 
can be estimated by the joints made in the surrounding rocks, has its 
entrance in the middle of the north side. Over the opening there lies 



a block whose weight has been reckoned at 13,000 hundredweight; 
above it are two blocks placed op^x^site each other in tlie j)Osition of 
rafters to relieve the pressure \\\yon it. A giiHery descending olx 
liquely, about 100 yards long, tenninates in a chamber in the pjTiimid, 
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the use of which is unknown. Before it enters into the rock, it comes 
to a spot where an immense block of granite bars further progress. 
The Arabs, by boring into tlie mass of stone, built a gallery around 
this block which mocked their efforts, and through it they reached an 
obliquely ascending continuation of the first passage. This space 
suddenly expanded into a hall a little more than six feet wide, 
twenty-six feet high, and 174 feet in length. This hall is con¬ 
structed of square blocks of polished limestone from the Mokattam 
quarries, put together without mortar, and in such a manner that of 
the five upper layers, out of seven, one always projects above the 
other, whereby the gradual narrowing of the space above forms a 
kind of arch. Moreover, since the joints are scarcely visible, the 
sides of the stones lying upon one anotlier must have been polished. 
On both sides of the hall there are projecting ridges or panels twenty 
inches in height; in these holes were cut, in which, probably for the 
purpose of conveying tlie sarcophagus above, wooden posts were 
placed to support the rollers arranged beneath. In front of the en¬ 
trance to the hall a horizontal passage branches off which leads into 
the so-called “ Queen’s Chamber,” perhaps originally designed for the 
sepulchral chamber of the Pharaoh. At the upper end of the great 
hall, 138 feet above the foundation of the pyramid, there follows a 
horizontal passage which widens into a vestibule; here were placed 
four portcullises of granite, which with one exception have been de¬ 
molished by tlie Arabs. This vestibule is situated directly beneath 
the apex of the pjramid, whilst the queen’s chamber lies north, and 
the king’s south, of the vertical line. The passage terminates in the 
northeast comer of the sepulchre. The latter extends lengthwise at 
right angles to the direction of the corridor; it is very roomy, the 
small east and west walls are seventeen feet long, the two others 
thirty-four, with a height of nineteen feet. The hall, built entirely 
of jxilished granite, has a covering of nine granite slabs, whose length 
and breadth corresfxmd to tlie proportions of the walls which they 
span. In order to relieve tlie pressure upon this covering, five 
spaces above are left vacant, of which the highest, by means of blocks 
set obliquely upon one another in the shape of a roof, diminish the 
pressure of tlie siqierincumbent mass. The lowest of these vacant 
spaces was discovered in 1763, tlie others in 1837 and 1838. One 
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can enter only by lying on the ground and crawling into tliem; they 
are inliabited by bats, living images of the flitting shades of the dead 
(Odyssey xxiv. 6). In the two uppermost rooms the name of Khufu 
and Khnum-khufu is found, not chiselled into the stone, but as a 
mark written with red paint by the head architect in the quarry 
before the blocks were put in position; assuredly the oldest auto¬ 
graph from the hand of man. The sarcophagus in front of the west 
wall of the chamber was long ago broken open, and is empty. It is 
to be added that Vyse perceived two small air-passages by which the 
chambers were ventilated while the laborers were at work in them. 
By the construction of the outer coping these passages were closed. 
This coping, according to Philo, in his work on the Seven Wonders of 
the World, was composed of various stones,—marble (white lime¬ 
stone from Mokattam), black Ethiopian stone (basalt), hematite 
(perhaps porphyry), and green Arabian stone (yerde antico '); prob¬ 
ably these stones formed alternate colored layers of this costly deco¬ 
ration. Flinders Petrie, who examined the pyramids witli the best 
measuring-instruments, believes that several depressions of the 
passages and of the chambers must be attributed to the action of an 
earthquake; and also that two periods in the construction are dis¬ 
tinguishable, the later of which, beginning somewhere near the centre 
of the building, is characterized by greater negligence, and by the 
use of inferior material. 

To the pyramid belongs a second gigantic work of Khufu; viz., 
the stone causeway which was constructed from the Nile to this spot 
in order to provide for the conveyance of the blocks of stone from 
the quarries at Mokattam. Herodotus regards this work, at that 
time still in existence, as a wonder equal to the pyramids. He esti¬ 
mates its length as five stadia (over 3000 feet), and its surface was 
made of polished stone. It served also to aid in the erection of the 
second pyramid, while for the third a special road was built, which is 
yet preserved, and with interruptions reaches to the village of 
Kum-el-Aswad; it contains blocks twenty-five to thirty feet in length. 
In front of the east side of the pyramid, and facing the southern 
half, are three small pyramids, of which the one farthest south is 
that of Hent-sen, a daughter of Khufu; and near the pyramid, 
particularly on its west side and north of the second pyramid, 
VoL. I. 7. 
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are situated many mastabiis of the period of the Fourth and Fifth 
Dynasties. 

The second pyramid was built by Khafra (Chephren), and was 
called Ur (‘ the great’). In the ruins of the temple of the dead, near 
its east side, a fragment of a marble ball has been discovered with 
tlie name of Khafra upon it This pyramid appears to be higher than 
that of Khufu, because the rocky bottom has a greater elevation; the 
structure itself is thirty feet lower, yet still somewhat higher than 
St. Stephen’s. The rock, having an irregular surface, was cut away 
to level die foundation, and thus a kind of passage was formed on 
die north and west sides. The stone here used constituted a mass 
of over 4,300,000 cubic feet The top of the pyramid is remarkable 
in this res[>ect — that it still displays a piece of the polished coping 
of stone which fonuerly covered the entire surface. The granite 
coping seems to have been wanting to no pjTamid in ancient times; 
though one can with difficulty conceive that it could have utterly 
disappeared from such structures as the steps of the pyramids, yet 
such an-amount of strength and time was expended on this work of 
destruction as almost equalled that required for cutting out the stone 
in the quarries and for transportation of the material. The coping, 
as Semper remarks, appears to have been the essential thing in the 
entire enclosure of the tomb, as being especially the bearer of the 
names and titles of the ruler at rest within. The king’s chamber of 
the second pyramid lies in the rock, yet so that the covering upon 
the rocky bottom is made of limestone slabs. A downward passage, 
at the beginning lined with granite, leads to a horizontal gallery, 
which terminates in the chamber; a second oblique pit from the sill 
of the rocky circular passage conducts to a horizontal passive, which 
after a little again mounts upward, and opens into the horizontal 
part of the upper corridor. 

The third pyramid, only 203 feet high, was built by Menkaura 
(Mycerinus), and was called Her (‘ the high ’). The shelving rock of 
the foundation was walled up with gigantic blocks. The wall of the 
p>Tamid was covered by Queen Nitocris (Sixth Dynasty), below, 
with polished slabs of granite, farther up with rough stones; yet 
this royal coping, though not rent off, was so damaged that the 
shelving ground on which the heart of the building was erected is 
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visible well nigh throughout On the east side are remains of the 
tomb-temple. This was built of vast blocks, which were at first 
supposed to be the rock itself, until the mortar was discovered. The 
descending gallery in the pyramid is lined with granite; it enters 
into the rock and shortly becomes almost horizon til. It widens into 
a room which was whitewashed, and is obstructed by a huge block 
and three portcullises of stone. Under the apex of the building is 
situated a large chamber in which a second passage terminates 
obliquely, and in which was a beautiful sarcophagus of bluish basalt 
sunk into the floor*. In this was probably enclosed the mummy of 
Nitocris. A pit with granite projections at the sides is exposed to 
view; this was concealed by the plaster of the apartment. It ter¬ 
minates in a horizontal gallery which leads to the king’s sepulchre. 
Its sides were composed of granite slabs which were placed as rafters, 
and so prepared that they fomied an arched vault with an even 
surface. The sarcophagus is about 35 inches in height, 37 in widtli, 
and 96 in length. It fomis, as do also the coffins in the mastabas, a 
house with an astragal at the comers and under the light comice. 
The flat roofing is ornamented like the lattice-doors of the mastaba, 
and this is in imitation of a wooden coffin manufactured by a joiner. 
In the stone coffin lay the wooden coffer with its mummy. On its 
way to England it was lost with the ship off Cartagena. The body 
of Menkaura, with the wooden cover of the coffin on which may be 
read his name, is in the British Museum. 

The most ancient monument in this part of the necropolis is the 
Sphinx (Fig. 35). South of the three small pyramids, in front of 
the pyramid of Khufu, a ruin has been discovered, an inscription on 
which speaks of the founding by Khufu of the temple of Isis near 
the sphinx. The sphinx is the image of a god, a lion couchant 
with the head of a man. It is Harmachis or Har-em-khu, Horus on 
the horizon, the sim-god in the beginning, who by his light annihilates 
darkness, death, and drought; in this form he vanquishes Set-Typhon, 
in the province of Leontopolis. He is the symbol of the victorious 
king, and therefore bears on his head tlie royal insignia, as do the 
statues of Khafra; and he lies on the margin of the desert as guardian 
spirit of the fruitful territory, protecting it against the desert of 
Typhon; the face is directed to that quarter of the horizon where 
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tlie sun ascends at the time of the summer solstice. The Arabs, in 
tlieir hostility to images, have destroyed the nose ; and thus the coun¬ 
tenance acquires a frightful expi*ession, while writers who saw it 
when uninjured extol its pleasing features. The face was incrusted 
with stucco piinttHl i-ed. Between the [>aws of tlie sphinx, which 
are buried dee[) in the sand, Thotlimes IV. built a chapel, approached 
by a stiirway. In one of the inscriptions it is related tliat Thotlimes 
IV., while uixjii a hunting-expedition, sleeping beneath the head of 



Fig. 35. — The Sphinx. Gizeh. (Before the excavations of Maspero.) 


die sphinx, saw tlie sphinx in a dream, who obtained from the king 
the promise to free him from tlie sand.^ Southeast of the sphinx, and 
entirely buried in the sand, lies a temple (Fig. 36) excavated by 
Mariette, who discovered it. It was probably established for the 
worship of the sphinx. The style of building, which reminds one of 
the megalithic monuments of prehistoric times, is entirely different 
from these in reganl to the masterly workmanship with w-hich both 
the granite of the monolithic square pillars and the alabaster of die 

^ Egyptology has shown not only that the Sphinx is a colossal image of Ra-Har- 
machis, but that it is also a likeness of his human representative on earth, the King of 
Egypt who had it made; and finally that It was in existence in the times of Cheops 
and Chephren, and was by them repaired, as more than two thousand years later by 
Thothmes IV. — Ei». 
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architrave and the walls are treated. A long corridor leads from 
the west to the northwest corner of a hall which extends from north 
to south, and contiiins a row of six granite columns sixteen feet in 


Fig. 36. — The Temple of the Sphinx at Gizeh. 

height. In the southwest corner of the first hall a passage o|)ens 
int<3 a room, from which six spaces in two rows, one above the other, 
enter into the wall, the design of which is not clear. In the middle 
of the east wall of the fii*st hall a jxissage terminates in a naiTow 
room, with which on both sides small square chambei*s are connected. 
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In this long room there is a pit in which statues of Khafra were dis¬ 
covered. Respecting the circumstances in which they were throwm 
into the pit we have no information. 

North of (iizeh lie the pyramids of Abu-Roash, which are greatly 
damaged; for the granite coping, some blocks of which are still lying 
around, was tom off, and the inner building, constructed of bricks, 
succumbed to destructive agencies. They api)ear to have belonged 
to one of the first djmasties, yet no inscription gives us light respect¬ 
ing their origin. Flinders Petrie shows tliat one of these pyramids 
formerly contained a granite sarcophagus, t4)gether with a statue of 
diorite like that of Khiifra. lie found fragments of botli, as also ves¬ 
sels of alabaster, bronze, and basalt The pyramids of Abusir reach 
to die number of fourteen; yet only three are in some measure pre¬ 
served so that corridors and chambers ai*e still in existence. The most 
northern of these, surrounded by a wall, displays the name of Sahura 
(Sephres, second king of tlie Fifth Dynasty), and is styled on the 
inscription, Kha-ba (‘ ornament of tlie soul ’) ; it has at the maigiii 
of every step hollow walls that are filled up >vith stone rubbish, to 
which, however, the stones of the wall firaily adhere. On the level 
ground stands the foundation of the temple of die dead, from which 
a way leads up to the pyramid. 

Very rich in monuments is that part of the necropolis of Memphis 
situated near the village of Sakkara. The monument which domi¬ 
nates the entire field of the dead is the Pyramid of Steps (^El-Haram- 
eUMedarraffa^. (Plate VIL) It is as remarkable as it is enigmatical. 
Manetho says that Uenephes, the fourth king of the First Dynast}', 
erected pyramids at Cochome (or ‘ the black bull ’). Mariette, who 
refers this statement to the Pyramid of Steps (which, then, might be 
some centuries older than the temple of the sphinx!), believed that 
we should recognize in this pyramid the most ancient burial-place of 
the Apis-bulls, — in fact, the bones of a bull are reported to have been 
found in it previously, — since the words of the inscription on die 
door, “The great god Ra-nub,” he found also on a tablet of the 
Serapeum or Mausoleum of the Apis-bulls erected in the vicinity at 
a later day. The Apis-tombs of the latter commence first imder 
Amenhotep III. The existence of the thu-ty rock-chambers render 
it impossible to suppose that here a Pharaoh was buried, but they 
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may well have served for a row of Apis-mummies. The declaration 
that Kakau (second king of the Second D 3 nia 8 ty) introduced tlie wor¬ 
ship of Apis, Mnevis, and the ram from Mendes, might be explained 
to indicate that the erection of this Apis-mausoleum and of similar 
buildings at Heliopolis and Mendes had given occasion to this report 
Besides, the name Ra-nub is known both as the name of a Pharaoh 
and also of an Apis. The pyi’amid consists of six inclined ascending 
steps, in all nearly 197 feet high, of which each upper retreats six 
and one-half feet behind the next lower; also there is a decrease in 
the height, so that the lowest step is 38 feet, and the uppermost 
scarcely 29 feet high. Besides, the east and west sides are 42 
feet longer than the two others, so that the base forms a rectangle. 
It is an unusual arrangement that the layers of stone are not placed 
horizontally, but sloping towards the centre of the building. The 
slabs were brought from the neighboring limestone rocks. In a ver¬ 
tical line an immense pit is open, whose sill lies 131 feet below 
the surface of the plateau. Round about this, and at different ele¬ 
vations, there exists a complicated system of hoiizontal galleries, with 
not less than thirty rock-chambers, which are accessible not from the 
pyramid but from pits that open externally. It is worthy of note 
that one chamber is incrusted with convex cylindrical sections 
formed of glazed pumice-stone or of an infusible earth, and in such 
a manner that the wall seems to be encircled with low pilasters 
closely joined together. These are covered with a greenish blue 
glazing, while stripes of another color are drawn over them. The 
pieces of which these bands consist are bedded in lime, and are 
made firm by an ear through which passes a metallic wire. Other 
apartments are inlaid with pieces of clay, Egyptian porcelain, glazed 
with green, black, red, and purple, so that here the most ancient, and 
at the same time on Egyptian soil almost the only, mosaic work 
appears; also in the tomb of Nofre-mat (an officer of Snefru), at 
Meidum, depressions are foimd in the stone, which are filled up 
with colored cement On the door, which is now in Berlin, are 
panels of limestone, and alternating with these, checkered enamelled 
bricks. A gilded skull and a gilded sole of a foot belonging to a 
mummy (these were for superstitious reasons removed from the 
dead and placed on the stomach), together with other treasures 
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brought from Egypt by Miniitoli, were sunk off the mouth of tlie 
Elbe. 

Numerous remains of p>Taini(ls lie together in different groups. 
Southwest of the Pyramid of SU‘i)s lies the PjTamid of Unas (last 
king of the F^iftli Dynasty), examined by Masj)ero in 1881; this is 
named Nofer-us (‘ the very lieaiitiful'). N(>rthwest, but very near the 
Pyramid of Stejjs, a pyramid of stone is situated. At a little distance 
south at)[)eai's onee more a group of three great pyramids, of which 
that lying farthest to the southwest, Kha-nefer (‘ the beautiful oniar 
meat'), belongs to the tliird king of the Sixth Djiiasty, Rameren, son 
of Pepi; the chamber contained two sarcophagi. It was broken open 
by gnive-robbei's, who had driven a shaft in the stone-work near tlie 



Fig. 37.—Mastaburel-Faraim. 


portcullis. The pyramid in this neighborhood, situated to the north¬ 
east, is that of his father, named Men-nefer, ‘ the beautiful dwelling ’ 
(the same word as Memphis). The corridors of this pyramid are 
covered with inscriptions, hieroglyphics painted green. The cham- 
l)er of Pepi consists of t^vo divisions; the coping is a pointed roof 
of huge blocks of limestone, shaj^d like rafters, placed upon one 
another; tlie interior is painted like the mighty heavens, in dark 
coloi*s and witli yellow stirs. The sepulchre has been despoiled by 
robbera. In 1881, before the opening occurred, Brugsch found some 
fine \\Tappings of a mummy and one of the hands of Pepi. Further¬ 
more, Brugsch observed that Pepi had made use of tlie stones of a 
more ancient monument, containing inscriptions and pictures. Lauth, 
who has translated the inscriptions of both pyramids, believes that 
these stones came from the pyramid of Mena. In this vicinity lies 
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the PjTamid of Teta, called Tet-iis, ‘ the very firm.’ The Mast 4 il)a- 
el-Faniun (Fig. 37), ‘the mound of Phamoli,’ is the t 4 )mb of 
Raneferka, brotlier of Ramereii, and was styled in the inscriptions 
Men-ankh, ‘ House of Life.’ This structure is built upon a rectiingular 
foundation of great blocks of freestone, in length 338 feet, in widtli 
236 feet; tlie sides have an inclination, but tliis ceases at a height 
of 65 feet. In consequence of the frequent apjx?arance of the figure 
of a mastaba with short obelisks standing uixm it, in inscriptions 
which announce that the deceased as priest deserves a p}Tamid, it 
has been conjectured that the tomb of Raneferka was a similar build¬ 
ing ; diat is, a rectangular substructure with a pointed pjTamidal top. 



Fig. 38. — Pyramid of Meidum. 


To the necropolis of Memphis belong also the pjTamids of 
Dashur ^ (in Greek, Acanthus), beyond which is the boundary of the 
province of Memphis. The northern of the two brick pjTamids at 
this place is tlie sepulchre of the successor of Mycerinus, Aseskaf 
(Asychis), named Keb, of which Herodotus speaks. A pyramid in 
the neighborhood built of limestone is only about 65 feet less in 
width than that of Khufu. The brick pjTamid situated at Dashur 
belongs, according U) Wiedemann, to Ra-en-user-an, to whom others 
assign a pjTamid at Abusir. The latter is tlie so-called ‘ Broken 
Pyramid; ’ the lower pirt rising up more steeply than the upj^ier, thus 

1 At Dashur, M. de Morgan made in 1893 highly important discoveries, lie 
found abundant memorials of Usertesen 11. and IIL and of Amenemhat of the 
Twelfth Dynasty.— Ed. 
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causing a break or angle. The casings are preserved, and the slabs 
of freestone rest per|)endiciilarly upon sloping parts of the sides, 
whereas elsewhere tlie casings ai*e placed around in horizontal layers 
of trapezoidal blocks, as may Ije seen in tlie pyramid of Mycerinus. 

In Upper Egypt, opjx^site Atflh (Aphrcxlitoj)olis) lies the pjTamid 
of Meidum (Fig. 38), tliat is, tlie ‘ beloved city of Turn,’ a very ancient 
name already occurring in the tombs of tliat region. Tliis p}Tamid 
is considered to be the tomb of Snefru, because the mastabas that lie 
around, in which it is supjx)sed tliat according to custom the rela¬ 
tives and functionaries of the king are buried, frequently display the 
name of the Pharaoh.^ This p>Tamid deviates in its structure from 
all others; hence it is called by the Arabs El-Haram-el-Kaddab 
(‘the false pyramid’). There rises upon a powerful substructure, 
presenting now the appearance of a flat hillock, a tower '^hose walls 
incline inward; it consists of three stages, of which the lowest has 
a greater height than both the otliers united, and is covered entirely 
with polished stones from Mokattam. In the very peculiar mastabas 
in this vicinity paints are employed in such a manner that the squares 
which are cut deep are filled with paste of various colors, thus pro¬ 
ducing a species of mosaic. The statue discovered here of Ra-hotep 
and the Princess Nefert (‘ the beautiful one ’) his wife, has been 
already mentioned. 

Under the Sixth Dynasty, Abydos steps into the foregromid; and 
an inscription in the tomb of Una informs us in detail respecting 
the exploits of this man in the service of King Pepi. There are 
also found numerous proskynemata or pillars inscribed with forms of 
pmyer at El-Kab (Eileithjda) in Upper Egypt. The sepulchres dis¬ 
covered in Abydos, a famous resort of pilgrims on account of the 
grave of Osiris, are noteworthy for the reason that in them the arch 
with the keystone appears for the first time. Formerly the Etruscans 
were regarded as inventors of the keystone. Subsequently, however, 
older Grecian arches were found; and others still more ancient were 
brought to light by the excavations at Nineveh, where was discov¬ 
ered at die city gate of Khorsabad an arch with a span fourteen to 

1 Mr. Petrie has proved (1890) that this pyramid and the adjacent temple belong 
to Snefru. The temple is thus the oldest dated building in the world. The peculiar 
shape of the pyramid originated in mastabas repeatedly superadded. — Ed. 
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fifteen feet in width. Keystone arches have also been found in 
Chaldaea, and Egyptian buildings establish a still higher antiquity 
for the arch. The lateness of this discovery lies in tlie fact that in 
the edifices of Greeks and Romans of great magnitude the arch was 
not employed, because it has a tendency to press tlie side walls 
asunder. At an early day, when it first proved necessary to use the 
arch, the Egyptians availed themselves of it in brick buildings, such 
as tombs and buildings near the temples, probably also in private 
houses; the representations of these in papyrus writing generally 
exhibit arches. Mariette discovered at Abydos, in a grave of the 
Ancient Empire, the unfinished beginnings of a keystone arch. It 
rests upon two slabs of limestone, and is closed by a stone shaj^ed 
like a wedge; bricks of ordinary form are used, between which small 
pieces of stone are forced. The oldest vault made out of quarried 
stones is found in the Serapeum, and belongs to the age of Darius I, 
The examination of the buildings, monuments, and other works 
of the early empire forces us to the conclusion that the Egyptians of 
the First Dynasty had already attained to a degree of culture very 
many centuries later than the beginnings of civilization. Indeed, 
earliest Egypt marks the close of a long epoch in the history of the 
human race, the best legacy of which is the ancient Egyptian monu¬ 
ments. The peculiar nature of the soil demanded a vast amount of 
labor in order to render possible the existence and the subsistence of 
so numerous a population, and effected here a more rapid advance¬ 
ment than elsewhere. Still Egyptian civilization, even at its dawn, 
had so far advanced beyond that which would have sufficed for the 
mere protection of existence, that between such an epoch and the 
beginning of the dynasties a considerable space of time must have 
interposed. This we can perhaps estimate by reflecting how long a 
period man requires in order to go forward from building a clay hut 
to the erection of an edifice of granite. The appearance of a system 
of writing even in the most ancient times, and indeed one so per¬ 
fected that, apart from such improvements as will arise in every 
human invention, it remained the same, and showed itself adapted to 
the preservation of a rich literature, leads us to conjecture that it 
must have had its origin before Mena, during the period of the pre¬ 
existing hierarchy. The registration of pieces of landed proj^ei-ty, 
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which for months t(^gether were under water, j)resupjx)ses wTitten 
recoitls in whicji must be expressed not only tlie dimensions and 
directions of tlie bounds, but also the names of the proprietors. The 
F^gyptian diameter, from which, tlirough tlie medium of the Phoe¬ 
nician alphabets, not only all our Euro|x*an alphabets are derived, 
but also the current systems of writing of all Asiatic nations, — wdth 
the single exception of tlie Chinese, and the JaiKinese and Corean 
derived therefrom, — {lassed very anciently beyond its primitive 
stiges. These preliminary stiges have often been described, as by 
Francois Lenoniiant and Isaac Taylor. Without renewing these 
inquiries, a brief sketch of the Egyptian system may properly be 
introduced at this place. 

In tlie last year of the eighteenth century a French engineer, in 
erecting a redoubt at Rosetta, found an inscribed black stone, knowm 
as “ the Rosetta Stone” (Plate VIII.). It was to be taken to Paris; 
but after the victory of the English under Nelson it fell into tlieir 
hands, and is now in the British Museum. The stone consists of 
three divisions : in the uppennost, which is more damaged than the 
others, are tlie hieroglyphics; then follows the demotic part, which 
is liest preserved, and below this tlie (ireek text. This invaluable 
tiiblet contains a decree of the priests’ college at Memphis of March 
27, 195 B.C., in honor of King Ptolemy V., Epiphanes, on account of 
his merits respecting the prosperity and protection of tlie country, 
ordering that a statue, a shrine of gold, and an image of the king, be 
erected in every temple, and on feast-days be adorned and venerated; 
that this decree should be set up in every temple of the first and 
second class, engraved upon a tablet in hieroglyphic, demotic, and 
Greek characters. As it was already known from the study of the 
obelisks at Rome that the specific signs of the kings’ names appear 
enclosed in a kind of ellipse or cartouche, comparison was made of 
the names of the kings occurring in the Greek text ^vith the car- 
touches (royal shields) of the hieroglyphic text, and thus it was jx)S- 
sible to determine a series of signs. Thus was the key furnished for 
deciphering; but to ascertain the meaning of many hundred hiero¬ 
glyphic signs, and to connect the known with the unknown, was stiU 
a ditliciilt tivsk, demanding genius and pitience. The Egyptian lan¬ 
guage survived even into the first Christian century, and was then 
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perpetuated in the Coptic, in which tlie translation of die Bible and 
a Christian literature have come down to us. The daughter tongue 
thus afforded valuable aid in the translation of the ancient texts. 
The merit of bringing the hieroglyphical system to the knowledge 
of the modern inquirer, and thus acquiring again the art, un¬ 
known since the death of the last priest of the religion of ancient 
Egypt, of writing and reading hieroglyphics, belongs to the younger 
Champollion (1790-1832). 

The foundation of the Egyptian system of writing, as also of the 
Chinese, of the cuneiform, of the Hittite, and of all others not derived 
from something still more ancient, is picture-writing. The Chinese and 
tlie cuneiform have lost in distinctness, and have obtained a hieratic 
character, by abbreviating the pictures. The Egyptian hieroglyphic 
or sacred writing, however, has preserved all its signs as pictures, so 
that the writer had to be at the same time an artist. It is remarkable 


in what manner the inventors of picture-writing have rendered ab¬ 
stract conceptions; “ seeing ” is naturally represented by two eyes or 
pupils, “ fighting ” by two arms, one of which is equipped 

with a shield and the other with a battle-axe, Q£l; “ justice,” by an 
ostrich feather, ^ since all the feathers of an ostrich are alike; the 
“ year,” by a palm-branch |^, since the palm-tree bears Uvelve branches 
every year (both enigmatical signs). The conception of “ mother” is 
rendered by a vulture because it was believed that the vulture is 
of the female sex only, and is propagated by a virgin birth; “ son ” by a 
goose since the goose is distinguished by a filLal affection; “king ” 

by a bee |^, since it lives in a monarchical state (a metaphorical 

sign). Some signs are compound; for example, “ silver ” is repre¬ 
sented by a crucible, which is the symbol of gold, combined with the 

sign of a white onion so that the united sign suggests the con¬ 


ception, “ white gold ” (hezy. Likewise in the Chinese the combinar 
tion of the figure of an eye and water stands for a tear. These bare 
figures one can indeed understand, but cannot read; if, for example, 
three oxen are indicated, one behind another, by signs, we understand 
what is meant, — viz., oxen; but we could not express the group 
in Egyptian speech, unless we possess in addition the reading, in 
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which, instead of tlie three oxen, the letters a, A, u are given, with 
the determinative figure of the ox and the marks of the plural 

Ij I > possible to give to tlie group the pro¬ 

nunciation of a/iu^u (Coptic, ehouy Picture-writing could satisfy 
only as long as one is content with expressing merely the leading 
thought of a proposition. For the relations of words to one another, 
for distinguishing between noun and verb, for designating the forms 
of cases and tenses, and for expressing abstract conceptions, one 
must secure definite signs that have parted with their physical mean¬ 
ing. Besides, in order to write names, signs were required for indi¬ 
vidual letters, and tliis was brought about in confonnity with the 
acrological principle; tluit is, the figure, the pronunciation of which 
began with the desired letter, or which fonned a single syllable with 
that letter, was alone employed for the letter; for example, the figure 
of the eagle was used for a, because the Egyptian word for eagle 
a horn begins with the sound of a; tlie legj, derived from the verb 
^ bxi (‘ to stand ’), was equivalent to the letter 6. In this man¬ 
ner a real alphabet of twenty-four hieroglyphic letters was made up: 

dy (ty CLy by A- (^)> ^ AA, /A, %y ty JCy ty 7Tly fly Sy Zy Qy Ty Shy 


•o'C’e 


s 




W 




ra 

A JiT»T • Some eight of these letters have dou¬ 
ble signs, or even more, that are of similar soimd, which probably 
came from tlie gradual alteration of sounds as spoken by the Egyp¬ 
tians. Together with these signs there are, moreover, at least 133 

syllabic signs; for instance, for ha _3) (fore part of a lion); for 

sa V (a goose); for A*Am (a heron); or for syllables with 

two consonants, between which there is vague vowel sound not 
denoted in the writing, as muy meiiy j| (obelisk); mty mut (vul¬ 
ture). After every consonant of the alphabet, when another con¬ 
sonant follows immediately, this indeterminate vocal must be pro¬ 
nounced, as s {u t e n)y ty n, suten ^ ^ (‘king’; the first sign, 

when by itself, is called stUy but here only passes for s) ; s, gdy sqd 

(‘ agriculture ’; the third sign, * a plough,’ is a determinative, 
not a phonetic sign.). These syllabic signs have a similarity to the 
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rebus,—that is, they suggest sounds which have nothing to do with 
the meaning of the figures or ideograms. The picture of a checker¬ 
board with the figures is called vien; but it expresses also the 

syllable men in the name of the god Amen (Amun j| here n 

is again written, although it is already contained in the syllabic sign 
men ). Thus a word can be written in several different ways; for 
example, the word d n k h ’) can be expressed by the hiero¬ 
glyphic mark, a cross with a ring symbolizing life; or tliis mark 
can be applied acrologically, — that is, one may designate therewith 
only the letter d, and must then add 7i and kh ; moreover, the 

alphabetical sign d might be placed before Twh . Again, the 
form of writing, d, dnkh, kh also is used,_which the middle 


sign stands for the n; or finally, d, dnkk where the ideo¬ 

gram stands for kh, and by itself represents the sound dnkh. Some¬ 
times the first soimd is doubled, that is to say, the hieroglyphic is 
first given as a figure, and then again the soimd with which it com¬ 
mences ; for example, the conception “ god ” is rendered by the 
figure of an axe and pronounced nuter; again, one may write axe, 
where in like manner the axe represents only the sound 

ca 

n; or axe, n, r, as if n (d/ei*) n t r \ This diversity in the 

manner of notation would be misleading were it not limited by usage 
which forbids many combinations. 

With regard to the syllabic signs that have been mentioned there 
is an additional difficulty to be considered, in the fact that the greater 
part of them are polyphonous, that is, they may have various sound 
values. Thus, for instance, the circle with a point O has the sound 
of ra (‘ sun ’); but it may also, as a sign used by metonomy, be read 
hru (‘ day ’). Although in many cases the connection of the sentence 
leaves no doubt with regard to the choice between such different 
soimds, yet for greater clearness the so-called sound-complements, or 
supplements by means of sounds added, were invented. Thus there 
is a hieroglyphic which originally represented a metallic bracelet in 
spiral form c —) ; it has the meanings ‘ to encompiss; a fold or curve; 
a pound ’ (for in place of the coined money of to-day, were rings and 
other metallic pieces, which were originally weighed), and may l)e pro- 
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noimced in three ways: ?rr, AvV>, ten. If after the hieroglyphic the 
letter r ^ is written, the combination can be reiul only rev (^not 
keb or ten), But When b or n is written after it, it can be read only 
keb " 7=^ Jj, or ten q. Since rev is a verb, one finds Ix^sides 

the hieroglyphic formed of two striding legs, which indicates the 
category of tlie verb. If tlie woid “ jK)und ” is meant, a square 
Q weight’) is subjoined as an explanatory figure. Hence the syllabic 
signs can l)e used singly, or connected with one or more alphabetic 
signs; and indeed in the latter case they may be put before, after, 
and between tlie alphal)etieal signs. 

Very frequently the hieroglyphic figures appear only as determina¬ 
tives ; tliat is, a word is given in the sound-signs, and for greater clear¬ 
ness to the eye a picture is also lulded ; for example, “ tlie swallow 
is rnen-‘t ; men,, the syllabic sign, is written ; n, the sound-cornplementn 

1> I»i 111 

the article, and tlien the picture of the swallow: ’-' Again, 

“bread” is dq; this is written with a swan, the syllabic sign to 
which is added tlie alphabetical sign y, in order to secure the proper 
pronunciation; the word is then furtlier determined by tlie figure of 
a long loaf, so that no doubt can exist either as to sound or as to 


meaning, This picture of bread is a special determi¬ 

native. Opposed to the special are the general determinatives, or such 
as designate entire categories of words; for instance, all conceptions 
that in any way stand comiected with the mouth, to which belong not 
only eating and drinking, but also numerous other conceptions, includ¬ 
ing such as suggest a motion of it, as to speak, to know, to judge, etc.; 
this determinative is represented by a man sitting, who lays his hand 


on his mouth ^; for example, stira^ ‘ to drink,’ is written 
s, U7% r, a, detenninative. Similarly, the active voice of the verb re¬ 
ceives as determinative an arm with a club, which is also the deter¬ 
minative for ‘ strength ’ a . Likewise a bark upon the water 
is employed as determinative of * ship,’ ‘ navigation,’ and ‘ voyage ’; 
the sail 3^ determines the words for ‘ wind,’ ‘ coolness.’ A roll of 
writing tied together r-^ is the determinative for expressions re¬ 
ferring to writing, books, painting, and for all abstract conceptions. 
A parallelogram with an opening in one of the longer sides CTZ} (that 
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is, an enclosing wall with a door) is the determinative for buildings. 
The figure of the swallow suggests the conceptions of littleness, vile¬ 
ness, evil. The hieroglyphic of an Egyptian noine or district is a 
circle with a cross o ; and after the names of foreign lands is placed 
tlie figure of a mountain since the countries outside of Egypt 
are mountiiinous regions. 

Since tliis system api)ears on the most ancient monuments as 
entirely i)erfecU"d, its extraordinary complexity obliges us U) claim a 
long time for its development before the commencement of history. 
A protracted study of tlie language must have preceded, inasmucli 
as writing presupp(3ses acquaintince with all gnimmatical categories, 
the analysis of the language according to its roots, and of the nouns, 
verbs, and pronouns thence arising, and a knowledge of the philo¬ 
sophical distinction between j)erceptions of the .senses and abstract 
conceptions. 

While the hieroglyphic script, with its two thousand signs or 
more, was still employed in inscriptions on stone, scholars early 
invented the hieratic signs as a more convenient system: these signs 
are easily seen to be for tlie most part abbreviated forms of the hiero- 
glypliics. In this style of ^vriting literary works were prepared, such 
as the Prisse Papyrus, which was composed in the reign of Snefru, 
of the Fifth Dynasty, that is, probably about 2500 B.c. The British 
Museum has published a selection of facsimiles of pap 3 rrus manu¬ 
scripts containing prose and poetical literature which has only lately 
begun to be imderstood. We find here elegies of the time of Mine- 
ptah, or Seti II. (Nineteenth Dynasty ) ; hymns to the gods, as to the 
Nile, composed by Enna in the time of Mineptah, some passages 
from which were quoted above; to the Pharaoh, wherein it is said: 
“ Let well-being, life, and strength be the king’s! This call comes to 
the ears of the king, to the royal hall of the friend of truth, to the 
great heavens in which he is the sun. Hear me, thou sun, who lift- 
est up thyself; enlighten the earth wdth goodness, thou sun-disk of 
men, who dost fright away the darkness from Egy])t; thou art as 
the image of thy father, the sun-god, who exalteth himself in the 
heavens. Thy rays reach down to hell. No place is witliout Uiy 
goodness. Thy speech is law for every land. When thou art at rest 
in thy palace thou hearest the speech of all lands. Thou hast millions 
T. 8. 
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of ears. Shining is tliine eye above tJie stars of heaven, able to look 
into the sun-disk. When something is spoken with the mouth even 
in hell, it comes into tliine ears. That which also is done in secret, 
tliine eye seeth it. O Ba-on-ra Meri-Ainen (‘ soul of Ra, friend of 
Amun, MinepUih,’) gracious Loitl, creatf)r of life.” Further, we have 
tlie lament of Isis and Nephthys over the dead Osiris (in the time of 
tlie Ptolemies). A “ Praise of Wisdom ” describes the different occu- 
pitions and tlieir several drawbacks, in order to place the vocation of 
the scribe, that is, of the learned, above all otliers (composed during 
the Sixtli Dynasty). Also we have the narratives, preserved in a 
late fonn in tlie demotic writing of the first century before Christ, 
from tlie hand of Setnaii, wherein appear the dead, who are called 
back into life by means of a book kept in seven coffers at Coptos, 
and guarded by serpents; the description of a journey into Syria; 
the voyage to the land of frankincense and to the isles of the blessed. 
Very remarkable is tlie “History of tlie Two Brothers,” likewise 
composed by Enna, and belonging to the library of Setill. The wife 
of die elder brother calumniates the younger brother in the same man¬ 
ner as did the wife of Potiphar Joseph; and the innocent man is 
obliged to flee before die dagger of the deceived husband; the his¬ 
tory concludes with a fantastical tale. Another story relates the 
fortunes of die prince, whose death by a crocodile, or a serpent, or 
a dog, had been predicted, and who on his journey married the daugh¬ 
ter of a king of Neheren (Mesopotamia). Another piece describes 
the interviews of a prince in a flower-garden Avith a beautiful maiden. 

The hieratic writing is of the greatest importance, for the reason 
diat to it the Phoenician is traceable, from which our modem alpha¬ 
bets are derived. The popular language also had undergone mani¬ 
fold changes as compared with the ancient sacred speech, when 
finally in the ninth century there followed the invention of the demotic 
or enchoric alphabet, — the WTiting of the people. This was used in 
civil affairs, in contracts, and in commercial transactions. It is more 
difficult to decipher than the ancient sacred wiring, and it has been 
thrown open to our knowledge especially by Brugsch. 

Among the sciences fostered by the Egyptians, their astronomy 
has at all times awakened admiration. Tliough the famous Zodiac, 
constructed at tlie temple at Denderah under the Romans (in Paris 
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since the year 1822), is not so ancient as it was first supposed to be, 
the achievements of the Egyptians even in very early times are 
highly memorable. The calendar which we use, “ the most famous 
relic of ancient times that has exerted influence in the world,” was 
brought from Egypt by Julius Caesar, and by him intrcxluced into 
the Roman Empire. While other nations connected childish notions 
with the stars, tlie Egyptians even at the beginning recognized the 
distinction between the planets and the fixed stars, and assigned to 
the former the names of the gods, as we are still doing. It appears 
also that they observed tlie retrograde motion of Mars, which lasts 
some seventy days, and even the movement of the earth, tliat is, its 
character as a planet They observ^ed the rising and setting of the 
stars for many centuries continuously; and if one jK)Ssessed no further 
proof with regard to the extent of their astronomical knowledge, 
the numberless dates in tlieir writings show what importince was 
attributed to the careful reckoning of time. The astronomy of the 
Greeks had its development at Alexandria, where doubtless Egyptian 
tables supplied the basis for all computations. Among the fixed 
stars, in the formost rank stand the 36 or 37 shirs of the Equator, 
which correspond to the 36 decades of the year; every second year has 
37, on account of the twice five intercalary days. We possess cata¬ 
logues of stars in which are found among others Sopd (Sothis, Sirius, 
or Dog-stiir); Sah (Osiris, Orion); Art (the Hyades); Khau (the 
Pleiades). The solar year contains 365 days; but the Egyptians 
perceived that its proper astronomical length was 865^ days. At 
the theoretical commencement of the year, Sirius should rise at the 
same time with the sun (heliacal), and indicate the beginning of 
the inundation. In the progress of time the difference would be con¬ 
stantly increasing between the astronomical year, that is, between two 
heliacal risings of the star Sirius and the civil year. In forty years 
it would amount to ten days, until at the end of the 1460th astro¬ 
nomical year it would include tlie ciidl year 1461. As now tlie 
commencement of the civil year again coincided with that of the 
astronomical year, the civil year began once more on the first day 
of the first month (Thoth), at tlie moment of the heliacal rising 
of Sirius. Accordingly the period of 1460 astronomical or 1461 civil 
years forms the Sirius (Sothis) or Dog-stiir period. Such a period 
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ended or l)egiin on July 20, 1322 b.c., and tlie next on July 20, 
139 A.i). In a tomb at Beni-1 lassan (Twelftli Dynasty) mention is 
made of the celebniticm of a festival com me in ora ting the rising of 
JSotliis. ISince it was only in the two or tliree centuries before or after 
the year 3285 that the heliacal rising of Sirius coincided so exactly 
with the siiminer si^lstice that this concurrence could be observed, it 
is evident that this determination of the Ix'ginning of the year must 
have existed as early as the fourth millennium B.c. At the present 
time, however, the rising of Sirius, on account of tlie furtlier recession 
of the (‘([uinoxes (pre(*ession) hikes place two and a half montlis later 
than it did 5000 years ago. With regartl h) tlie refonn of tlie calen¬ 
dar under Ptolemy III., Euergetes I. (238 B.c.), tlie so-called de¬ 
cree of ('anol)us (found at Tanis) gives information. It sought to 
remove the inconvenience occasioned by the fact that on account of 
the ditTereiice lie tween the astronomical and the civil year, the reli¬ 
gious festivals lost in the latter constantly about one day in eveiy 
four years, and by degrees lost tlie entire year. 
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THE MU)DLE EMPIRE. 

D uring the last periods of the Ancient Empire^ tlie centre of 
government had been already transferred to Thebes in Upper 
Egypt. From this point tlie Pharaohs of the Twelfth Dynasty 
guided with a powerful hand the destinies of the nation. By the 
successful repulse of Libyan and Asiatic foes, and of those also who 
menaced them on the south, by means of long-continued commercial 
relations with Arabia, by the abundant revenue resulting from tlie 
richness of the soil of Egypt, — to which must be added the prcRlucte 
of the mines in the Sinaitic peninsula, — and by gorgeous structures 
which they had reared, they had led tlie country onward to enjoy an 
increased prosperity. At Korosko, about midway between the first 
and second catamcts, an inscription of Amenemhat I. has l)een found, 
which announces the conquest of the Nubian Wawa, in the vicinity 
of Assuan. Here the power of Egypt extended far toward the South. 
We learn by inscriptions at Beni-IIassan, on the tomb of a local gov¬ 
ernor, that Usertesen III. pushed the frontier forward as far as 
Senmeh in the land of Heh, beyond the second catanict, and there 
built fortresses on both steep rocky banks of the river. These for¬ 
tresses are built of square brick tiles with beams of wood embedded; 
they are high, the walls on the ground are thirty to thirty-three feet 
thick, and have towers, moats, and glacis. Near the stream stands the 
west fortress immediately over the precipitous rocky shore, while the 
east fortress, also near the river, has a glacis at the side. The latter 

1 The reader is reminded that the Ancient Empire closed with the kings of the 
Eleventh Dynasty, the history of Dynasties VI.-XI. being somewhat obscure. The 
Middle Empire comprised the reigns of the kings of the famous Twelfth (beginning 
with Amenemhat 1.) and of the Thirteenth Dynasties; then followed a second period 
of obscurity, within which fell the dominion of the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, which 
continued over five hundred years. The New Empire begins with the Eighteenth 
Dynasty and extends through the Twentieth. — Ed. 
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has a square fonn with buttresses; the ground plan of the other is 
shaped like an L with the lowest line near the river. In the work 
of Perrot and Chipiez a view in perspective of the latter fort is 
given, drawn according to the measurements of Lepsius and de Saulcy. 
Usertesen III. also set up a pillar to designate the boundary, with an 
inscription in which that country is called Aken. Brugsch recog¬ 
nizes in this name the Acina mentioned by Pliny, in the time of 
Nero, as lying south of Primi (Kasr-Ibrim, west of Korosko). Never¬ 
theless, he was obliged at several different times subsquently to con¬ 
tend with the negroes. His successes as conqueror secured his 
elevation later to a local divinity, and Thothmes III. (Eighteenth 
D 3 aiasty) erected for liim, as such, a temple in Semleh. Amenem- 
hat III. likewise estiiblished a fortress opposite Pselcis; there are 
found at Semneh numerous statements by him with regard to the 
height of the Nile on the rocks at that point, from which the state 
of the river in Egypt proper could be estimated. This Pharaoh had 
taken on himself especially the regulation of the canal works, and 
generally of the waters of the Nile. The accounts given respecting 
the height of tlie Nile are therefore of interest, since they show that 
the Nile rose over twenty-seven feet higher at that time than to-day, 
for then it had not broken through tlie rocky barrier at Selseleh and 
lowered its level. There is also a series of small monimients bear¬ 
ing the name of Amenemhat I., in the northern parts of the king¬ 
dom; and on the spot where at a later day the great temple of 
Kaniak (Thebes) was reared, a group of statues has been discov¬ 
ered, and an altar with his name. Very remarkable are several 
half-poetic compositions, belonging to the later period of this king’s 
reign, when he had accepted Usertesen I. as co-regent They are 
contiined in four pap}Ti, now at Berlin, which were written during 
this Dynasty; the first relates the experience of an Egyptian in the 
land of Edom; the second and fourth, the history of a peasant who 
was roblx?d of his ass by a tyrannical officer, and who brought his 
complaint before king Nebkara (tlie last king of the Third Djmasty) ; 
and the tliird is a poetical effusion. 

Belonging to tlie time of these two Pharaohs and their successors, 
numerous stelae of noble Egyptians yet remain, which give us in 
due order the several years in the reigns of these sovereigns, so that 
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within the limits of this D 3 masty the chronology can be established 
in a satisfactory manner. The years preceding the Christian era 
cannot however be determined; since it is only by way of approxi¬ 
mation that we accept the date 3490—3500 B.c., for the commence¬ 
ment of this Dynasty. Furthermore, the successor of Usertesen I., 
Araenemhat II., was for two years co-regent; and three years before 
he was murdered by eimuchs, he appointed his son Usertesen III. to 
be his own co-regent, of whom the Louvre possesses a statue of car- 
nelian. He is the Sesostris of Manetho and Herodotus, yet with the 
Greeks many deeds of Rameses II. passed under the name of Sesos¬ 
tris. Tacitus reports that under Sesostris a Phoenix-period closed. 
But he means by this a Sirius-period; since from his statement that 
the Phoenix-period according to some lasts 500 years, and according 
to others 1461 years, it follows that one of these epochs occurred in 
the reign of Sesostris, and the other in timt of Amasis (572 B.C.); 
yet these two rulers do not lie 500 years apart, but even still farther 
than a Sirius-period, — a proof of the slight dependence that can be 
placed on chronological estimates of this description. Under User¬ 
tesen HI., whose statue is in the Berlin Museiun, the building of the 
Labyrinth was begun; it was completed under his successors. His 
son, Amenemhat IV., married his own sister Sebek-neferu (Scemi- 
ophris). The Labyrinth and Lake Moeris were the chief monuments 
of the Twelfth Dynasty; and these works have been fully described 
by admiring Greek and Roman writers. Both are situated at the 
entrance of the ‘ lake land,’ or Fayum, an oasis in the Libyan desert, 
separated from the valley of the Nile only by rising grounds of mod¬ 
erate elevation. ‘Joseph’s canal’ (in Arabic, Bahr-Yusuf) leaves 
the Nile at Siut ( Lycopolis), and goes northward, piercing the hills 
at its entrance into Fayum, and by numerous ramifications watering 
a region renowned to-day and in ancient times for its climate and 
the abundance of its splendid fruit-trees, cereals, and rose gardens. 
In the deepest part of this depression lies a great lake, the Birket^l- 
Kurun, at whose southern extremity stands a temple (in Arabic, 
Kasr-Karun) of Roman date (Fig. 39); behind it rise the mountains 
of the Sahara. The present chief town of Fayum, MedInet-el-Fayum, 
lies a little south of the ancient city of Pa-sebak, or Crocodilopolis 
(from the worship of the crocodile, and of Sebak, the crocodile-headed 
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g(Kl of the inundation); and a mosque of the modern chief town, 
witli many Corinthian pillai*s of marble, was built out of material of 
the age of tlie Ptolemies, when tlie city was called Arsinoe. Farther 
north lie tlie ruins of Biahmu (Fig. 40), in which search has been 
made for the pyramids of which Herodotus speaks as stiinding in the 
middle of Lake Moeris. These appear to Jiave been pyramids of the 
Thii-d Dynasty. South of MedTnet, near Ebgig, lies an obelisk of 
UserU\sen I., the only remains of the temple of the crocodile-god. 
On the margin of Fayuni, north of the moutli of the Bahr-Yusuf, 
lies the pyramid of Hawara, constructed of bricks built around a 



Fig. 39. — Kasr-Karun. 


core of rock. Here also are the ruins of the Labyrinth (Plate IX.). 
Its axis extends directly from north to south, and in size it proves to 
be equal to the third pyramid at Gizeh. On the south side of the 
pyramid there is a court, formerly covered, as is probable, with colon¬ 
nades, nearly sixty acres in extent; and on three sides this is encom¬ 
passed by a bemldering mass of brick walls. At the present time a 
canal runs through the ruins. Herodotus say^ the Labyrinth is vast 
beyond all description; that which the Greeks had brought to pass 
in the erection of walls and of various buildings would not equal, if 
taken together, the Labyrinth in cost and labor; the temples of Eph¬ 
esus and Samos were worthy to be mentioned, but the pyramids sur- 
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Ruins of the Labyrinth and its Pyramid. (After Lepsius.) 
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pass all description; and any one of them outweiglis a multitude of 
the best Grecian works, while the Labyrinth still excels the pyni- 
mids. The description which he adds does not appear so credible 
as that of Strabo, who represents the Labyrinth as a royal palace, in 
which the governors of the Egyptian provinces assembled, to each 
of whom belonged a special court-room and chamber; all the courts 
were encircled by colonnades, and the corridors (one of which is 
still preserved) were so numerous and complicated that a stranger 
could not go in or out without a guide. The ceiling of each cham¬ 
ber and of the halls consisted of a single slab of marble, so that from 
the roof of the pilace one could look forth up^n a level space of 



Fig. 40.— The Ruins at Biahmu. 


immense blocks of marble, and see below the galleries of twenty- 
seven palace courts with their monolithic pillars. The marble 
(limestone) and granite mentioned by the ancients as building mate¬ 
rial, as well as the blocks still lying around among the brick ruins, 
show that the building was cased with wrought stone. This is also 
corroborated by an inscription in Hamamat belonging to the ninth 
year of the Pharaoh’s reign, according to which, imder the super¬ 
vision of the head architect Usei-tesen, stones were brought thence 
for the building at Faynm, and a sitting stiitue of the king, five 
cubits high, was carried thence for the temple of Sebak. The Moeris 
(in Egyptian m^ri, ‘ a lake; ’ or hunty ‘ the water that flows off ’) 
covered the western pirt of the Fayum; it began at the Labyrinth, 
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and extended to the vicinity of Medinet, while it spread far to the 
north and south. The aim which Ameneinhat sought and attained 
by making Lake Moeris was to secure an outflow of the water into 
this reservoir when the inundation was high, and on the other hand, 
when the inundation wjis small, to draw off the gathered water 
from tlie lake to the land tliat was not overflowed; vast masses 
of water could be dischai^ed into the deep Birket^l-Kurun. The 
sluices necessary for regulating this were placed at Ellahun (in 
Egyptian, la-htin(^ ‘ the mouth of the Moeris’) in the neighborhood 
of the city of Pa-rarsekhem-khafer (the city of Osorkon I.), by the 



Fig. 41. — The Pyramid o£ Ellahun. 


Greeks called Ptolema’is. These sluices were arranged to prevent 
the further outflow of the waters from the Bahr-Yusuf into Lake 
Moeris, and to cause them to run off into the extension of this canal 
in die region of Memphis. At Ellahun is situated a pyramid (Fig. 
41), which Brugsch recognized as that of Usertesen II. It consists 
of a framework of brick walls carefully constructed, which from 
each of the four sides run inwardly, and are connected within with 
two diagonal walls which cross each other. The whole was then 
filled up with stones, and cased with great slabs.^ 

Even at this day the circuit of the former lake-basin can be accu¬ 
rately determined by depressions in the soil and the remains of 
1 Amenemhat III.'s p>Tamid is at Hawara. — Ed. 
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ancient dykes at different places. The western shore reaches from 
Crocodilopolis to the modern Tiilun; and the northwest margin forms 
with it an obtuse angle, and extends to the vicinity of Sele. In 
Gizeh there is a papyrus containing a plan of Lake Moeris, together 
with the towns and temples on its shores; in the plan of the Laby¬ 
rinth it confirms Strabo’s statement by specifying with regard to 
each room for what province of Lower or Upper Egypt it was set 
apart. The same manuscript confirms what was long ago conjectured 
respecting the relation of the myth of Osiris and Set to the blessing¬ 
bearing floods of the Nile and to the desert; since it designates 
several places where the canal was led through portions of the desert 
as scenes of conflict between Horus and Set, in which the good god 
by a victory preserved the benefits conferred by his father Osiris. 
At the present time the water-works at Lake Moeris are no longer in 
existence; their restoration even now would confer a vast benefit on 
the country. 

At Abydos, Mariette found, in great numbers, private tombs 
belonging to tlie period of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Dynasties. 
They are very much injured, yet their type can be completely estab¬ 
lished. They consist of a square substructure, containing a vault for 
the mummy. Upon this foimdation rises a pyramid which has a 
hollow space within; this runs up to a hollow, pointed cupola, which 
is formed by every row of bricks projecting over that immediately 
below; hence the vertical section exliibits a pointed arch. Before 
the entrance is a small hall used as a tomb-chapel; this is often 
wanting, and in this case a table is constructed for the worship of 
the dead in the wall of the building, such as we have already seen in 
the mastabas at Memphis. Before this table tlie prescribed cere¬ 
monies were performed under the open sky. Evidently the outer 
surfaces of the building, which commonly is but sixteen to twenty 
feet high, were covered with stucco and painted white. Sometimes 
the tomb-chamber is sunk into the soil. This kind of tomb, with the 
chamber for the mummy and the chapel, either in front of the same 
or built upon it in the shape of a shrine with ascending walls and 
surmounted by a pyramidal top, is found also in the time of the New 
Empire and very generally at Thebes. In some Apis tombs of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, the comers are adorned with columns; and with 
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this arrangement they remind us of the Lyeian tj^pe of sepulchre, to 
be described hereafter. The sarcophagi retiiin tlie usual shape of a 
chest, which is treaU^d as a house; and often its wooden architecture 
is indicated by many painted depressions in tlie stone. There are 
also sarcophagi in which the stone carving exhibits the deceased 
partly as he was in life with rich clothing, and pirtly as a mummy, 
i.e., the b(Kly swathed in mummy wrappings up to tlie head, and tlie 
extremities not visilile. Far moi-e interesting are the tombs originat¬ 
ing in the time of the Twelfth Dynasty, which were excavated in 



Fig. 42. — Kock-tombs of Beui-Hassan. 


great numbers from the rocks above Beni-Hassan (in Egyptian, Pa- 
nubt; in Greek, Speos Artemidos). The richer of these grottos con¬ 
sist of a vestibule in tlie rock, which has two pillars and a substitute 
for the architrave and cornice, that is seemingly supported by a row 
of columns; it opens outwardly, and in the middle at tlie rear is 
shown the entrance to a larger hall for the worship of the dead. 
The ceiling of this hall is supjiorted by scattered columns, and like 
that of the vestibule, is often carved into the form of a flattened arch. 
In the rear of the hall, which receives light only through the door, 
there opens commonly a niche or chamber in which is placed the 
statue of the dead. In one pirt of the hall the pit descends into 
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the sepulchre. Some porticos of tliese rock grottos, at a distance, 
forcibly remind tlie spectator of Doric columns; near at hand, this 
resemblance is much lessened, for the columns at Beni-Hassan 
stand on a low, round socket, and have neither echinus nor abacus. 
An actual derivation of tlie Doric column from these tomb-fagades is 
not to be thought of, for the reason that at the time when the Greeks 
began to be acquainted wdth Egyptian art, the column of Beni- 
Hassan had long been obsolete. It was the columns of the splendid 
temples of the New Empire that impressed the mind of tlie foreign 
inquirer and proved attractive for imitation. The Egyptian column 
originated from a square pillar; and this, diminishing in diameter 
but a very little from bottom to top, is cut obliquely at the four 
comers, so that an octagonal body results. The comers cut in this 
manner lessen the mass of the pillar, and hence give freer admission 
to the light. The original form of tlie pillar is still indicated by 
a low quadrangular intermediate piece between the column and tlie 
architrave, which has the same diameter with the column at its base, 
yet is not projecting like the Greek abacus, but lies in the same 
plane with the architrave. The latter is smooth, without the distinc¬ 
tion of parts which characterizes the Doric entablature, and it passes 
into a moulding which we may regard as a comice. In the inner hall 
of a sepulchre the octagonal column is once more cut obliquely, so 
that it has sixteen angles, and besides, in order to render the play of 
light and shade more effectual, the flat spaces between the angles 
being somewhat deepened and rounded, were fluted. Two or four of 
these fluted interspaces were then brought together to form a broad, 
smooth surface, in order that hieroglyphics might be engraved upon 
it in a vertical direction; here the effort to make architecture every¬ 
where subservient to figures and writing destroyed the aesthetic 
effect of the columns. In the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty this 
pillar appears, with its sixteen faces, in the western portico of the 
temple at Senmeh, as also elsewhere. Here a polygonal pillar is 
used, the anterior part of which is entirely employed as a surface for 
inscriptions. Above it is displayed a mask of Hathor, that is, the 
head of a woman, with cow’s horns, broad tresses of hair, and a 
diminutive temple on her head, in such a manner that at a distance 
the impression of a mummy standing erect is suggested, as also that 
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of the Caryatides, that is, of human bodies as bearing up the archi¬ 
trave. While this the original pillar, as it appears in the Temple 
of the Sphinx, and also in a tomb at Sakkara, — here, however, with 
a low socle placed beneath to prevent the sinking of Uie pillar, — is 
transformed into the column, yet on tlie otlier hand the pillar re¬ 
mains iis such, and is covered with sculptures, and even contains 
beside tlie square socle a square capital (Karnak). The facade is 
then adorned by these columns, the fronts of which are wrought into 
colossiil figures, representing the royal foimder as Osiris. These 
figures do not architecturally support the architrave, like the Gre¬ 
cian Atlantes and Caryatides, which originated in Assyria. With 
these changes in the pillar, there was developed a column which in 
the time of the Eighteenth D^masty apjiears standing isolated, per- 
haj>s as the support of a movable piece of decoration; its capital 
has tlie form of a bell, but it represents in stone an elegant metal¬ 
lic rod, tlie head of which passes through a ring. More riclily 
developed are tlie columns which grew immediately from tlie archi¬ 
tecture in wood. In very ancient paintings appear representations 
of canopies of wood supported by wooden posts. These last are 
surroimded by canes and papyrus stems, which are fastened together 
ivith ribbons, and adorned with wreaths, a motif that is shoivn also 
in the mastabas, as before mentioned, while here between the rods 
of the lath decoration, the fasciated lotus-stems ivith their over¬ 
hanging coronals of flowers serve as ornaments to the niches and 
the stone sarcophagi. Sometimes in such pictures there are also 
separate flowers tied together by ribbons under the masses of buds 
pendent from these reeds, and their stems are inserted in the spaces 
between the several rods, and their flowers are blended ivith the 
calyx of the capital. As simple decoration of one face of these 
columns this massing of lotus flowers appears in the tomb at Zawi- 
jet-el-Meitin (Sixth Dynasty). The imitation of the flowers with 
die ends of their leaves turned inwards presents a conventional de¬ 
sign, which, according to some authorities, suggested the Ionian 
volute. As Egyptian art did not adopt this motive in stone, the 
volute remained in use simply as a decoration on a flat surface; 
it is thus often seen on the handles of mirrors and on many metallic 
implements. 
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This covering of the supporting wooden post was copied in 
stone, and it formed the lotus column with the capitiil of buds tis it 
presents itself also in a tomb at Beni-Hassan. The base and the 
lower part of the shaft are red, the abacus is painted blue ; green, 
blue, and yellow occur in horizon till stripes upon the shaft; the buds 
are green, with perpendicular stripes of white (that is, white flowei*s 
peeping through between tlie leaves of the calyx). Instead of buds, 
the unfolded blossoms can now come forth as the coronal of the reeds 
which are bound together, and then are transfonned into tlie so-called 
calyx capital, which takes tlie form of a decided and beautiful curve; 
but it in so far contradicts the original conception that the steins, 
which are bound together, have each not one but many buds at tlie 
top, as actually occurs in columns of later times, as at Philae and 
Esneh, where the capital is entirely composed of a great profusion of 
flowers. Over this capital the early inner wooden post of tlie proto- 
t}^ is still visible as an impost of stone. The effect is confusing, 
since the strong covering slab of the calyx would be far more suit¬ 
able to act as support of tlie architrave. The posts, which formed 
the sliaft of the column, bound together beneath the capital, are now 
encompassed with a cylindrical covering, so that the section of the 
shaft forms a circular line. Above the socle, where the column 
shows a considerable enlargement (entasis), we see indications of 
the derivation of tlie column from reed stems in the painted bul¬ 
rush leaves used as a decoration. 

The first tomb of Beni-Hassan concealed the mummy of the 
nomarch Khnum-hotep. The inscriptions here relate numerous ex¬ 
periences in the life of the deceased, and are of great importance for 
the hisbiry of tlie Twelfth Dynasty. The princes of the provinces, 
the Egyptian feudal nobility, had endeavored to extend their author¬ 
ity, after the pissing away of the most ancient and powerful royal 
houses and during the decline of the central government in the time 
of the Seventh and subsequent Dynasties. The royal power was, 
however, again strengthened; and they were thereby confined to the 
circuit of their several nomes, and were obliged to content them¬ 
selves with tilling the highest position next to the Pharaoh. We 
learn from the inscriptions that Khnum-hotep was appointed (con¬ 
firmed) by Amenemhat I. as nomarch and hereditary prince of the 
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sixteenth nome. This princijxility had, however, come to his father, 
Nehera, son of Sebek-ankli, as the dowry of Beket, his wife, who 
after the death, without children, of her brother Naklit, was the 
bearer of the dignity of herediUiry ruler. The father of Beket had 
been called l)y Amenemhat I. to the nomarchy of the province of 
Mall (Sail); and under Usertesen I. his brother had become gov¬ 
ernor of Meiiakhufu (the imxlern Minieh), a dignity or title which 
belonged to the oldest prince of the house, before they succeeded 
their fathei-s as noinarehs. Before Khnuin-hoU^p, Ameni is named as 
iioniareh of the sixU*enth province. He died shortly before Userte¬ 
sen I., after holding the oflice for twenty years. Khnuin-hotep him¬ 
self married Kheti, who also was an lieiress; she brought him as her 
dowry the seventeenth nome (Cynopolites). Finally the son, who 
was the offspring of this marriage, and was named Naklit, after tlie 
brother of his gnindmother, was confirmed by Usertesen II. in tlie 
nomarchy of the seventeenth province, his mother’s heritage; and he 
obtained the dignity of governor of all the provinces lying between 
Thebes and Aphroditopolis. Khnum-hotep himself delivers, in the 
inscription, a funeral discourse, in which he enumerates the warlike 
services he had rendered to his king, and extols the excellence of his 
administration, telling how he had cared for the entire nome, and 
had held all the inhabitants to labor, so that no one could be found 
who suffered from hunger; how he had sought to be friendly to 
every one, had brought sorrow to no child, had oppressed no widow. 
Making all due allowance for the extravagance of these statements, 
as also for the language used by the Pharoahs, their substantial truth 
is corroborated by the activity and industry manifested by all classes 
of society in their occupations, as is clearly and abundantly shown 
by the figured descriptions in tlie sepulchre at Beni-Hassan. Such 
a development is possible only in a flourishing country, and with a 
population at once energetic and skilful, and living under a peace¬ 
ful rule. Our conception of tlie high degree to which the moral 
feelings and humanity of the Egyptians were cultivated is enhanced 
when we compare inscriptions of this kind with those by leaders or 
kings of other nations, who with rude complacency portray the 
horrors of the wars waged by them, and yet for this count upon the 
approval of heaven. The painted reliefs in the tomb of Khnum- 
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Figs. 43, 44. — Paintings on the Wall of a Tomb at Beni-Uassan. Semitic family asking admission into Egypt. 
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hotep show tlie farmer w'itli his cattle in various kinds of labor, the 
gardener engaged in setting out his shrubs and otlier plants, the 
vine-dressers, the hand-cniftsinen, tlie joiners, the currier, the saddler 
(with tlie semi-circular knife for cutting pieces of leatlier), shoe¬ 
makers, potters, glass-makers, and women employed in weaving and 
cooking. Very remarkable, and of much significance not only for 
Egyptian history but also for the history of mankind, is the repre¬ 
sentation — often descril>ed and figured — of the arrival of a family 
consisting of bearded Semites (Amu), who have left their home 
(Absha), and ask to be received by the nomarch (Figs. 43, 44). 
The company is introduced by the scribe Nofer-hotep, who delivers 
to the nomarch a tablet with this inscription: “ In the sixth year of 
king Rarkha-kheper (Usertesen IL) is the account rendered concern¬ 
ing the Amu who bring to tlie princely son Khnum-hotep the msstem^ 
a green paint for the eyes. Their number amoimts to thirty-seven.’’ 
The third figure in the painting is, according to the inscription, the 
prince (hak) of Absha. The second is Khiti, an officer who is con¬ 
ducting them before the nomarch, who awaits them with dignity, 
accompanied by his son and three dogs. The chief delivers to the 
nomarch a Avild goat from Sinai. The representation is important in 
the history of art; since it is the most ancient picture of the Semites, 
and shows their costume in its peculiar colors, — blue, white, and 
red. The chief and a number of the men, as well as all the women, 
wear the sleeveless tunic, which extends over the left shoulder, and 
leaves the right arm bare. A number of the men wear merely a 
fringed gown reaching from the hips to the knees; the chief also has 
fringes on his dress; the white woollen stuff of his coat is orna¬ 
mented with stripes running vertically, between whose waving lines 
run lines shaped like bars and scales separated by dots; the white 
dress of a woman shows also green waving stripes (meander pat¬ 
tern). Their weapons are sjx^ars, bows, and a kind of club or 
boomerang. The chief is barefooted, as also the women; but the 
latter have rings on tlieir ankles. A man is playing on a harp or 
cithern with a plectron in the right hand, and with the fingers of the 
left hand. The asses led along with them carry, among other tilings, 
peculiar vessels, with feet, double mouths, and horizontal handles; 
tliese contiimed the mestem. We saw that the most ancient tomb- 
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statues have a green streak under the eyes; this unguent was, accord¬ 
ingly, used as early as the earliest Dynasties; and the Semites beyond 
the isthmus prepared it at that time. In the same tomb appear also 
swarthy men with red hair, carrying lances and boomerangs; they 
are performing mock combats; a man of this description is also 
figured in the tomb of Seti I. (Nineteenth Dynasty.). Tlie 
nationality of these people is unknown. 

Among the many representations of Egyptian life, there is found 
in the tomb of the nomarch Thoth-hotep, — the son of Kai and gmnd- 
son of Nehera, that is, the nephew of Khuum-hotep — at Bersheh 
(Antinoe, in the nome of Hermopolites) the picture of the tmn8ix)r- 
tiition of a granite statue of a king, in a sitting posture; it belongs 
to the time of Amenemhat II. This statue is placed on a sort of 
sledge, and is made fast by means of a great mefixllic ring and ropes 
that are drawn in different directions around the colossus; mats are 
carefully arranged beneath, in order to protect the polished surface of 
the granite from being rubbed by the cords. By means of four ropes 
made fast to a ring tlie sledge is drawn by four rows of men, consist¬ 
ing of twenty-one (three times seven) pairs, and one special pair in 
advance of them all, thus in all 172 men. The commander of tlie 
men who are at the ropes stands upon a knee of the colossus; the 
cords and the planks over which the sledge is moved, are wetted to 
prevent their igniting. Seven rows of eleven men each may be seen 
bearing palm-branches in their hands, thus giving a fesfiil character 
to the procession. Very remarkable is the resemblance between this 
and a relief at Kujumjik (Nineveh). Layard reports that he em¬ 
ployed this same method of transportation in removing an Assyrian 
colossus. 

To the time of the Twelfth Dynasty belongs the oldest exfiint 
monument of Heliopolis, tlie city of Ra (Fig. 45). The scanty re¬ 
mains of An (the On of the Bible) lie at the village of Matiirieh, 
northeast of Cairo. Here, at the earliest time, wjis the centre of the 
worship of the Sun. Turn, the evening sun, Osiris as the soul of Ra, 
Ra-Hannachis (‘the rising sun’), Horus (the wounds received in 
whose conflict with Set were here dressed), and Isis-Hathor were the 
principal gods. The sacred bull of Ra, Mnevis, with his black cows; 
lions also, beasts with shining skin, and symbols of tlie greatest 
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strength of the sun's heal; and finally the bird Bennu formed the 
zoological {xintheon of this city of the Sun. The numerous company 
of priests connected with the sanctuary, on whom, as sons of Rii, 
gifts were lavished by the Pharaohs, maintained also a school of a 
high order, which enjoyed a great renown in ancient times, and was 
resorted to by many (Jreeks, — Plato, Eudoxus, Thales, Archimedes, 
Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, and Chrysippiis—as the Greeks themselves 
have testified. Amenemhat I. restored the temple of Turn, and 
founded the temple of the Sun. The site of the latter is at this day 
indicated only by the most ancient of the great obelisks (sixty-eight 



Fio. 46. — The Kuias of Ueliopolis near the Village of Matarieh. 


feet high) which was erected in front of tlie temple by Usertesen 
1. From the position of the obelisk tlie conclusion may be drawn 
that it occupied the space before the pylon or gateway of the temple, 
iis later in the New Empire, and that the arrangement of the great 
temple in the Ancient Empire was the same as at a later period. This 
is also confinned by many building-plans that have been preserved, 
in conformity to which edifices were erected in subsequent times. 
The Arabs tell also of numerous other colossal statues, the products 
of marvellous labor. The polished obelisks (in Egyptian fecAen, later 
men^ ‘shinding erect’) represent the rays of the sun; upon them, as 
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on shining pillars, the vault of heaven seems to rest. They are at 
the same time symbols of the generative power of the Sun-god, Amun 
in Thebes, Ra in Heliopolis. Apparently the obelisks, the tips of 
which were touched with gold, were regarded furthermore as light¬ 
ning conductors: “ they break the storms of heaven ” (inscription in 
the temple of Edfu) ; and something similar is reported of the masts 
with their pendent streamers upon the pylons. We have seen that 
there was one type of a tomb consisting of a sub-structure, and a 
short obelisk standing upon it; such an obelisk, with a double socle, 
appears as a hieroglyph beneath the cartouche of Ra-nefer-ar-ka 
(third king of the Fifth Dynasty), in a tomb at Gizeh. Lepsius 
brought from Gizeh to Berlin the most ancient, though small, obe¬ 
lisk, of the age of the Fifth Dynasty; to Khufu the creation of a 
great obelisk is ascribed. The greater part of the obelisks which 
have been transported from Egypt had their origin at Heliopolis, 
which, among other names, is styled, ‘house of the obelisk-peaks,’ 
(Pyramidion), Ben-ben-a. The second obelisk of Usertesen stood 
erect until the year 1160 (or 1268, the numerals are not altogether 
certain), but exists only in small dSbris. From the same Pharaoh 
comes the obelisk of Ebgig in the Fayum, above named, which has 
two narrow sides and two that are wider; the last are arched in the 
shape of a roof whose gable ends are formed from the tops of the 
narrow sides rounded off. The broad sides do not present the usual 
columns of hieroglyphics, but five rows of figures, one above another; 
a notch at the very summit of the rounded part serves to fasten a 
metallic top-piece. In the time of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Dynasties, nearly all the Pharaohs set up obelisks, especially at 
Thebes and Tanis. At Kamak there is a pair of obelisks erected by 
Thothmes I., between the sanctuary and the great pillared hall; the 
one now overthrown was still standing in the middle of tlie last cen¬ 
tury. A second pair of similar monoliths was erected by his daugh¬ 
ter, Hatasu Ramaka; but of these also only one is now standing. The 
obelisk of Hatasu is the highest (109 feet) and the most beautifully 
elaborated of all; according to the inscription on the socle seven 
months were expended upon it, and it came from the quarries at 
Syene. The tops and sides, so far as not covered by hieroglyphics, 
were overlaid with the metal asem (electrum, probably a sort of 
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brass). Thothmes III. causjti<l niiiny obelisks to be erected at Heli¬ 
opolis, esjxicially the two brought to Alexandria at a later day, which 
became famous under tlie name of Cleopatra's Needles. One of these 
was conveyed some ytsirs since to London, tlie other was brought to 
New York. The central column of inscriptions shows the name of 
Thothmes III.; on two sides Raineses II. also has engraved columns 
of writing. On the top is represenU*d tlie gixi Turn, to whom 
Thothmes III., in the form of a spliinx, is presenting a drink-offer¬ 
ing, with the words: “The gift of fresh water of the good god, tlie 
lord of the two lands, Ra-men-khe|)er ” (‘giver of eternal life,’ that 
is, Thothmes III.). Beneath the s[)liinx st^inds “the mighty bull, 
crowned in Uas (western Thebes), sou of tlie sun, Thothmes." On 
another side of the obelisk is placed the wine-offering. On the 
third side, not Turn, but Ra-Harmachis, is depicted; and the offering 
consists of fmnkincense. The fourth side of the obelisk repre¬ 
sents Thothmes as a sphinx on the pylon, making two offerings of 
incense. In 1877 it was discovered that the obelisk now in New 
York was placed upon four bronze crabs, only one of which remained, 
the others being replaced by stone. This crab has a Greek and Ro¬ 
man inscription, accortling to which the obelisk was erected in tlie 
year 13-12 B.c., in front of the Caesareum, or Sebasteum at Alex¬ 
andria. The middle column runs as follows: “The royal Horns, 
wearer of the crown, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, the golden 
hawk, who smote tlie kings of all lands that approached him, 
according to the command of Ra, Victory over the whole world, 
and strength of tlie sword are tliere when he openeth his hand for the 
extension of the bounds of Egypt; son of the sun, Thothmes the life- 
bestower." “ The royal Homs, the mighty bull, crowned in Thebes, 
lord of the ditulem, whose kingdom is far extended as that of the 
sun. Beloved of Turn, the Lord of Heliopolis, son of his loins; 
Thoth created him, Thothmes. In the perfection of their members 
tliey created him, in the great dwelling-place, so that he has estab¬ 
lished an extended dominion for hundreds of years. The king of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Ra-men-kheper, beloved of Turn, of the great 
god, and of the gods of his circle, bestowing all life, joyfulness, feli¬ 
city, immortal as is the sun." From Thothmes III. came also the 
obelisk which was set up, in the year 1588, before the Lateran in 
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Rome; it was brought by Constantine to Alexandria, and by Con- 
stantius to Rome, where it served in the spina of the Circus Maxi¬ 
mus. The second obelisk belonging to him was brought by Theodo¬ 
sius to Constantinople, and placed in the Hippodrome. An obelisk 
of Amenhotep II. is to be found at Sion House, the country seat of 
the Duke of Northumberland at Brentfoid. From Seti I. came the 
obelisk on the Piazza del Popolo at Rome, originally set up by Au¬ 
gustus on the spina of the Circus Maximus. From Rameses 11. are 
derived the two obelisks of Luxor (Thebes), one of which, sepirated 
from its companion, has stood in tlie Place de la Concoide in Paris 
since 1833. This splendid square, on account of its great size, seri¬ 
ously lessens the effect naturally produced by the height of this gran¬ 
ite needle, which was brought from Egypt and erected here at a cost 
of three million francs. In Tanis eleven obelisks of the time of 
Rameses II. are lying in ruins on Uie ground. From tliis Pharaoh 
came also the obelisk in the Boboli Gardens, behind the Pitti Palace 
in Florence. The obelisk in front of St Peter s in Rome oricfinated 
with Mineptah, the son of Rameses 11. Caligula caused it to be 
carried from Heliopolis, and set up in the court of the Vatican. The 
obelisk in the Piazza della Minerva, which Bernini, in 1GG7, placed 
on the back of an elephant, was made under Hophra (Twenty-sixth 
Djmasty). Augustus ordered a similar one, of Psammetichus IL, to 
be removed; it now stands in the Piazza di Monte Citorio. In the 
Piazza Navona is the so-called Pamfili obelisk, and an ol^elisk of 
Nectanebo I. is in the British Museum. The ol>elisk of latest date 
is the Barberini obelisk, on the Pincian Hill, on which occur the 
names of Hadrian, of the Empress Sabina, and of Antinoiis. The 
obelisks, as is known, are polished granite monoliths, which were 
worked out in the quarry, then separated from the rock, and trans¬ 
ported on a ship to their position. The difficulty of setting up such 
a stone may be perceived from the fact that modern engineers have 
been obliged to avail themselves of all the resources of their art in 
onler to remove and re-erect the obelisks. 

The dwellings of the priests that encircle the inner sanctuary at 
Kamak were due to Usertesen I. They were restored at a later day. 
To the same ruler are traced also the fragments of columns which are 
identical with those at Beni-Hassan, having sixteen faces; a granite 
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statue also from the same site is now at Luxor. All the works in 
stone, and also the figures in wood, show a highly finished art. The 
latter are distinguished from products of the Ancient Empire by the 
circumstance that the human form is more slender, a result due to 
no change in the body, but to a change in artistic conventions. Under 
the Thirteenth Dynasty many rock tombs were constructed at Siut 
(Lycopolis), which in part are well preserved, and furnish a rich 
treasure of inscriptions. The tomb of tlie priest and nomarch Hap- 
ze-faa contains in its inscriptions ten contracts made by the owner 
with the priests, wherein the care for the deceased is pro\dded for: 
services in connection with five statues of the same are promised for 
appointed festal days. Among the conditions, expressed with great 
precision, the care of the lamp-wicks to be used for the Art, or genius 
of the de{)arted, are not forgotten.^ 

After tlie Twelftli Dynasty, tliere follows an obscure period, which 
continued until the accession of the Eighteenth Dynasty, a space of 
fifteen hundred years. Manetho assigns to tlie Thirteenth Dynasty 
(at Thebes) and tlie Fourteenth (at Xois), togetlier, 136 kings; tlie 
Turin Papyrus has 130-159 names of sovereigns, unfortunately for 
tlie most part illegible, and, so far as the numbers are preserved, giv¬ 
ing brief reigns. In tlie Thirteenth Djmasty the name of Sebek-hotep 
occurs about ten times. The duration of 500 years, which was 
formerly accepted, is so short for the period indicated tliat, if it com¬ 
prehends only the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Dynasties, every ruler 
would have reigned a little less than tliree years. Two Dynasties 
could not have reigned simultaneously, since the monuments of both 
are spread over all Egypt; even on tliis hypothesis there is not time 


^ M. (le Morgan, successor of Maspero In chari?e of Egyptian antiquities, made in 
ism remarkable discoveries at Dashur in and near the two crude-brick pyramids. 
Memorials of kings of the Twelfth Dynasty (Usertesen II., Usertesen III., Amenem- 
hat III., and the little known Autu-ab-Ra) were found In great abundance, including 
jewelry in gold, silver, and precious stones, of exquisite workmanship. An extraor¬ 
dinary find was that of two large galleys, each about thirty feet long, richly painted, 
and in a good state of preservation; they are specimens of the funeral-boats so often 
seen on walls of graves In Egypt, in which the corpse was carried from the east to the 
west bank of the Nile, symbolizing the journey from birth to death. These discoveries 
throw a flood of light upon some less known aspects of Egyptian art toward the begin¬ 
ning of the Middle Empire. They impress one anew with the antiquity as well as the 
advanced condition of the civilization of the Ancient Empire. But for knowledge, 
recently obtained, of the yet greater antiquity of Babylonian civilization, one would 
be tempted to see in Egypt the teacher of Asia. — Ed. 
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enough for the several reigns. Furthermore, the two Shepherd Dy¬ 
nasties (Hyksos) that followed left monuments in all Egypt; tliey 
therefore could not have reigned contemporaneously with the former. 

The Fifteenth and Sixteenth Dynasties are those of the Hyksos, 
or Shepherd Kings. Manetho alone gives an account of their first 
appearance and of their rule; but the fragments of his writings bear¬ 
ing on this subject were so worked over by Josephus (who has pre¬ 
served them for us), through his desire of enhancing the high an¬ 
tiquity and nobility of the Jewish nation, that for a long time they 
have misled the judgment of scholars, and have especially confirmed 
the opinion that the Hyksos, who ai*e named Aatu in the Sallier 
papyrus, where their final expulsion is narrated, must have been of 
Semitic stock, a sort of Bedouin Arabs. This view is, however, de¬ 
cidedly contradicted by the physical type of the Hyksos as it appears 
on the monuments, which bears a great resemblance to that of the 
Pun, as represented on the ships of Queen Ramaka. The most prob¬ 
able hypothesis is that maintained by Lepsius and Maspero, that the 
Hyksos belonged to the Cushites, who originally dwelt on the west¬ 
ern coasts of the Persian gulf, and thence as bold navigators seem to 
have seized on the Arabian and African shores, where tliey made their 
appearance in regions lying near to Egypt, as Erytliraei, or ‘ Red 
men,’ as Pun (the same name as Punic), or Cush. Other Cushite 
tribes, as it would appear from different uncertain traditions of their 
wanderings east and west, passed tlirough Babylonia, and came into 
the country of Syria. The prosperous condition and civilization of 
Egypt attracted one of these nomadic tribes to cross the isthmus, and 
to conquer Egypt. That this had become possible, although only 
after stubborn conflicts in which the strangers showed all their bar¬ 
barous cruelty, confirms the supposition that the Dynasty of Xois, 
weakened perhaps by internal dissensions, and contests of the feudal 
nobility with the crown, were easily thrust from the throne. Accord¬ 
ing to the narrative of Manetho, it was at the time when Timaeus 
(Timios) was reigning, that God, for unknown causes, was unfavor¬ 
ably disposed toward the Egyptians. Suddenly a people of inglori¬ 
ous origin seized the land, and conquered it with little difficulty, 
without determined opposition. The rulers were taken captive, cities 
were burnt, and the sanctuaries of the gods laid waste; of the male 
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population a ix)rtion were slain, the wives and children of another 
part were dragged into slavery. The king of these foreigners was 
named Salatis. He chose Memphis for his capital, and occupied the 
towns with large garrisons ; in Avaris .(Pelusium), west of the Bu- 
bastic-Peliisian mouth of the Nile, he esUiblished a great encamp¬ 
ment, and there kei)t his troojxs in training. His five successors, 
Bnon, AiKulinan, AjJiohis, Annas, and Asseth, reigned for a long 
time; in fact, the sway of these six Hyksos kings lasted 260 years. 
During tins long })eri(Hl the Hyksos gradually submitted to the 
influences of Egy})tian culture. The second Hyksos D}Tiasty, which 
reigned nearly as long as the first, ap})eared like native sovereigns; 
the relations of ruler and court, and tlie kings’ names, are the same 
as under Egyptian sway; art and science, also, were prosecuted 
as formerly. The first king, Apepi L, deserves mention, because 
under his reign, in the twenty-third year, a mathematical papyrus 
was ^^Titten (published by Eisenlohr). The Louvre possesses a 
granite socle of Apepi II., with thirty-six names of Nubian provinces 
engraved upon it, which were probably conquered under him. The 
names of tlie otlier Hyksos kings can be recognized from the fact 
tliat they contiiin names of the gods Set and Nub (for instance, Ra- 
set-nub). One of these names stiinds inscribed upon a rock in the 
island of Bigeh; and this shows tliat the Hyksos bore sway over all 
Egypt, and tliat the Theban princes, who subsequently came forward 
as their enemies, were only vtissals, and not contemporary kings ruling 
in Upper Egypt, an assertion expressly made in the Sallier papyrus. 
Manetho alone asserts tliat tlie Seventeenth (Egyptian) Dynasty 
of forty-three kings, who reigned 151 (perhaps 221) years — 
which would be only three and one-half to five one-half years 
for each ruler! — was contemporaneous wiih a Hyksos Djmasty 
consisting likewise of forty-three. Notwdtlistanding tlieir submis¬ 
sion to the culture of the Eg}q)tians, the Hyksos kings were un¬ 
able to destroy in the people the consciousness that they w^ere 
under the tyranny of foreign conquerors. The Theban princes 
perhaps availed themselves of insignificant circumstances, — the 
quarrel with regard to a fountain on the road to Berenice, and also 
the founding of a temple to Baal-Sutkh, whose elevation to be the 
head of the gods is mentioned in the Sallier jmpyrus — as occasions 
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for delivering Egypt. A long and grievous war followed, which 
finally brought the country to the verge of ruin. Of Uie kings con¬ 
stituting the Seventeenth Dynasty, the names of eleven are knowTi; 
several names are supplied from a very peculiar soui-ce, tlie Abbott 
papyrus in the British Museum. This contains the recoi-d of a suit 
at law against tomb-robbers in tlie time of the Twentieth Dynasty 
(Rameses IX.). After investigations made by engineers, record is 
made of tlie tombs at Thebes which tlie culprits had robbed, and 
which they had spared. Four tombs of the Eleventh Dynasty, tliose 
of Antef-aa, of An-antef, of An-aa, and of Ra-neb-kher Mentu-hote]), 
were not robbed at that time. On the other hand, tlie tomb of Sebek- 
em-saf (Thirteenth Dynasty) and tliat of Rasekenen I. (Seventeenth 
Dynasty) wei-e robbed. Again, tliere were found to be luiopened tlie 
sepulchres of Rasekenen III., of Karnes, of Ahmes-sa-pa-ar, and of 
Amenhotep I., who was buried by the side of the Pharaohs of the Sev¬ 
enteenth Dynasty. The gilded sarcophagus of the second sovereign of 
the Seventeenth Dynasty, Rasekenen II., together with the mummy, 
was found in tlie year 1881, at Der-el-Bahri, when tlie pit that was 
completely filled up with a collection of royal bodies was laid open. 
This will be spoken of hereafter. A costly sarcophagus of Aah- 
hotep, the consort of the fourth Pharaoh, and mother of Ahmes, the 
founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty, was disinterred by Mariette at 
Thebes, and is now in the Gizeh Museum. The whole sarcophagus, 
having the sliajie of a mummy with face and wide, ojiened eyes, is 
gilded; the margins of the eyes are encircled with gold; the white 
of the eyes consists of quartz, the pupil is of black enamel. Beneath 
the painted jewelry around the neck were found a serpent and a vul¬ 
ture, the insignia of sovereignty over Upper and Lower Egypt; the 
hieroglyphics give the name of the queen. The body was not envel¬ 
oped with bandages, but only lightly wrapped in pieces of cloth. 
Upon it were found two hundred and thirteen ornaments, the body 
being adorned with a rich diadem, consisting of two golden sphinxes 
that guarded the cartouche of Ahmes (her son, who had provided 
for her burial). There were jewels on tlie upper part of the arm, 
bracelets of gold with the name of Ahmes wought into the gold 
with pearls, lapis lazuli, camelian, and enamel; a necklace, and a 
representation of Amun and Ra, who are sprinkling Ahmes with 
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living water as he is standing in a sanctuary upon a bark, and 
adorned with golden bees. A gold chain of nearly a meter in 
length, with heads of geese at both ends, on which the names of 
Ahmes is legible, bears a splendid scarabaeus, whose breast and 
wings are woven of gold threads and blue enamel. Numerous 
objects are between the linen cloths and on the floor of the sar¬ 
cophagus, — a golden poniard; a hatchet with a gilded cedar handle, 
the edge of bronze inlaid with gold and otherwise decorated; a 
lion’s head of gilded bronze; nine silver and gold neter^ or small 
axes, with the name of Kaines (the father of Ahmes), symbols of 
nine principal gods; a black rod with a twisted handle and cov¬ 
ered with gold plate; an ebony fan of similar workmanship; and 
finally, besides many other jewels, a golden bark with the cartouche 
of Karnes, having twelve silver marines, and a steersman, the ship’s 
captain, and a tliird figure in gold. 

The rule of the last kings cannot have continued long. A cer¬ 
tain Ahmes, to whose tomb at El-Kab we are indebted for full infor¬ 
mation with regard to events of the Eighteenth Dynasty, was bom 
under tlie third sovereign of the Seventeenth Djrnasty, and lived 
beyond tlie beginning of tlie Eighteenth, when he as a young man 
entered tlie anny, after several reigns had elapsed. The long strug¬ 
gle for freedom ended with victory over the foreigners. With a 
great army tlie first king of the Eighteenth Dynasty advanced against 
A vans, tlie chief fortress of tlie Hyksos, conquered it, and drove the 
Hyksos forever from Egyptian soil. 

Monuments of Uie Hyksos have been found in great nimibers at 
Tanis, and the Museum at Gizeh has a particular hall set apart for 
the exhibition of tliese works of art. Tanis (the Biblical Zoan, 
Arabic San), on the Tanitic branch of the Nile, through which, ac¬ 
cording to the myth, the body of Osiris was carried into the sea, had 
among its inhabitints in a remote antiquity Semites (Amu), who in 
tliat place worshipped their gods. In the book of Numbers (xiii. 22) 
it is said that Hebron was built seven years before Zoan, an enig¬ 
matical declaration which may, perhaps, be interpreted to mean that 
the Hyksos, seven years before their irruption into Egypt, where they 
made Tanis their special residence, hiid founded that city in Pales¬ 
tine. Wiedemann supposes here a connection with the ‘ era of Tanis, 
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which dates from Nubti, the third king of the Second Hyksos Dy¬ 
nasty, as we learn from a monument of Raineses 11. at Tanis, which 
speaks of the 400th year of the Nubti Dynasty, jierhaps from the 
date at which the Hyksos adopted tlie Egyptian religion. This 
would give, as a date for Nubti, about the eighteenth century, B.c. 
After the expulsion of tlie Hyksos, Tanis was neglected for a long 
time, but was again favored by the Nineteenth Dynasty. It appears 
in the writings of Isaiah and Ezekiel as an important place. It was 
conquered by tlie Assyrians, and in later times declined because 
otlier cities in the Delta became flourishing. A hieratic papyrus 
describes it as a splendid city, filled with all the delights of life. 
The great temple rose upon a beautiful terrace; its site is indiccated 
by the broken shafts of granite columns, more than ten obelisks, 
sphinxes, colossi, and among them one of granite with remains of 
polychromy. The greater part of these belong to the age of Rameses 
H. Here were found in 1884 the remains of a figure in red granite 
of this Pharaoh — once erect—supposed to be ninety-eight feet in 
height, and thus higher by far than any other existing statues. Tanis 
is made interesting to us, not only by these works of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty, but also by the decree of Canobus in the time of Ptolemy 
Eueigetes, brought to light by Lepsius, composed in three languages, 
and of importance for deciphering hieroglyphics, being the duplicate 
of the copy in the Louvre. Remarkable also at Tanis is a number 
of Hyksos pieces of statuary. A huge sphinx of black marble repre¬ 
sents the Hyksos king, A pepi II. The face is very different from the 
Egyptian; the eyes are small with strongly marked under-lids, the 
nose is very large and flat, cheek-bones and chin projecting, but espe¬ 
cially noticeable are heavy whiskers framing in the face. Maspero 
thinks he has found under the cartouche on the breast of the sphinx, 
a more ancient figure chiselled out, which renders it doubtful whether 
this older king was like^vise a Hyksos or a yet earlier Pharaoh. Three 
other sphinxes, preserved in a fragmentary shape, show the same type 
of countenance. A very remarkable work represents two men before 
a high, narrow structure like a double altar on which fish are lying, 
and from which fish, waterfowl, and lotus stalks are hanging. The 
lower parts of the arms of the men lie on the sides of the altar, and 
are adorned at the wrist with long i)endants; especially striking are 
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tlie heavy beards on cheek and chin, while the mustache is wanting 
as on the sphinxes, and Uie flowing hair is parted like a long periwig 
over tlie shoulders, and falls down to the breast and behind to the 
shoulder-blades. That botli men represent kings may be proved by 
the circumstance that a later king, Psusennes (second king of the 
Twenty-first Dynasty), caused his name to be engraved on the 
statue, which could not occur were this the statue of a priest. 
Another piece of sculpture l)elonging to the Hyksos has been foimd 
in the capital of the Fayum, a stiitue of gray granite, with the same 
type of face as the statue at Tanis; over the shoulder hangs a pan¬ 
ther’s skin. There is also a head in the Ludovisi Villa in Rome, 
which is considered to be the head of a Hyksos king. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY IN WESTERN ASIA 
(BABYLONIA, SYRIA, XNB ASIA MINOR). 


CHAPTER IV. 

BABYLONIA (CHALDAEA). 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

Archaeological discoveries made or published since 1884, when this volume was 
first Issued in Germany, have to a certain extent resliaped the earlier history of the 
countries bordering on the Euphrates and Tigris, especially Babylonia: the names of 
many rulers have been recovered, the order of many events has been determined, 
many dates have been fixed, and a large amount of new historical information, of a 
miscellaneous character, has been obtained. It is important, therefore, to summarize, 
at this point, the chief results of these discoveries, at least so far as they bear upon the 
earlier iiistory (before 1500 b.c.). The reader, in following the narrative of this and 
the succeeding chapters, can fit the facts there set forth into the chronological frame¬ 
work here furnished. 

At an early date, certainly not later than 4500 b.c., we find that the region of south¬ 
eastern Mesopotamia, between the Tigris and Euphrates, from the part where the 
two rivers approach nearest, on the west, to the Persian Gulf on the east, was occupied 
by a Semitic people, settled in a number of well-ordered cities or principalities. In 
due time the northwestern part of this region came to be known as Akkad, while the 
southeastern, perhaps erroneously, has received the name Sumer: the whole region 
may be called for convenience Babylonia (instead of Clialdaea, which would involve 
an anachronism, being a term appropriate only after the rise of the empire of the 
Chaldees, not earlier than 600 b.c.). The inhabitants of these cities of Babylonia may 
have become amalgamated with an earlier non-Semitic population, sometimes called 
Accadian, and may have inherited their civilization; but upon this point the opinion 
of scholars is not united. The maturity of the civilization of these Babylonian cities, 
when first they emerge on the horizon of history, attests an immemorial age of de¬ 
velopment and culture. To the northwest, on the upper waters of the Tigris, was 
early established a Babylonian colony, of the purest Semitic stock, which at a later 
date developed into the mighty Assyrian empire. A cognate people occupied a large 
part of Syria and northwestern Arabia,—the Phoenicians, Canaanltes, and Aramae¬ 
ans, certainly as early as 2500 b.c., possibly having dispossessed here and there earlier 
inhabitants of non-Semitic stock (Hittites?). To the northeast of Babylonia, on the 
bordering lowlands and their adjacent mountains, were the less civilized tribes of an 
alien race, the Elamites, and—to the west —the Cassites, both of them peoples des¬ 
tined to play a memorable rdle in the fortunes of Babylonia. In the extreme north¬ 
west, where the Euphrates trends southerly, was the central seat of an enigmatical 
people, the kingdom of the Hittites, which had probably inherited the art of a folk 
in Asia Minor (Cappadocia). Like the Elamites and Cassites, they were apparently 
of un-Semitic stock, and about 1400 b.c. were at tlie height of their power. Seven 
Voi.. I. 10. 145 
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centuries later they have disappeared as a people from the pages of history, being ab¬ 
sorbed by their conquerors. 

The real history of all the.se regions appears to begin with a great king in North¬ 
ern Babybuiia, Sargon I., of Akkad, or Agade.— forty miles east of Babylon. lie may 
be date<l with accuracy (.see p. llM), at about .‘t7.">o n.c. The names of earlier rulers 
have been found, and it is highly probable that further researches on Babylonian ter¬ 
ritory will carry back one or two inillenninnis further the earliest limits of our knowl¬ 
edge of the history of Western Asia. The empire of .Sargon, or of his son and 
iinme<liate successor, Nara!u-.sin, with Agade as its centre, seems to have been nearly 
as extensive as that of Babyhm and of Assyria in their palmiest days: it extended as 
far west as Cyprus and as far east as the Persian (iulf, while the tribes of the north¬ 
east country paid honiage to its princes. It did not, however, long retain its integrity. 
For about fifteen hundred years, or until Babylon (properly Babel), attained undis¬ 
puted sovereignty (about ii*i4o n.c.) the hegemony of the Semites of Babylonia passed 
from one principality to another — at first cities of Akkad, or North Babylonia, taking 
the front rank, to be followed by cities of Southern Babylonia — the Kings of the 
dominant cities often ht\ ling themselves “ Kings of Akkad and Sumer,” a title later 
adopted by the lords of Assyria. A most important city in North Babylonia, but 
near its southern borders, about thirty-tive miles south of Babylon, was Nippur 
(mo<leru NutTar), where objects of a character so unique and of an antiquity so great 
have been recovered as to lead to the opinion that here was the first of the Semitic 
settlements in Babylonia. It was at least the sacred seat of the oldest chief Semitic 
god, Bel (Baal). The first city of Southern Babylonia to attain supremacy was 
Lagash (Telloh), probably not far from XSK) n.c.; her supremacy extended at least to 
30 <H) B.r. The head of the dynasty was Ur-Nina (perhaps he should be read Amel-Nina>, 
and one of the most powerful princes was Ur-Bau, who saw to it that no deity wor¬ 
shipped in his kingdom should be without a worthy sanctuary. But the greatest 
ruler of Lagash was a king commonly known as Gudea, whose name was probably 
Nabu. Like Sargon of Agacie, he was not only temple-builder, but also explorer and 
conqueror of the foremost rank. His relations appear to have reached as far as 
Egypt (Gubi), whence his ships brought costly woods for his temples, doubtless circum¬ 
navigating Arabia. The later kings of Lagash call themselves “priest-regents,” and 
have been supposed to have been in a state of vassalage to foreign suzerains, perhaps 
Elamites. This view is incorrect, at least as regards Gudea and his predecessors. 
After the decline of Lagash, the city next to gain supremacy — about 2900 b c.— was 
Ur (modern Mugheir), in the Old Testament called, by an anachronism, “Ur of the 
Chaldees ’*), which lay on the southern bank of the Euphrates, and was the southern¬ 
most of the great cities of Babylonia, at once an important religious and commercial 
centre, seat of the worship of the moon-god Sin. The chief kings of Ur were Ur-gur 
(perhaps Ainei-Ea) and his son Baukin (written Dun-gi), and their dynasty continued 
in power until about 2,100 b.c’. In the neighborhood of Ur, thirty miles to the north¬ 
west, and dependent upon it, was Uruk (the Old Testament Erech; the modem 
Warka), where was worshipped Ishtar, the female divinity chiefly adored by the 
north Semites: she was here known as Nana, as at Agade she w’as called Anunit. 
Fifteen miles east of Erech was Larsa (Old Testament Eleasar), the chief seat, for 
Southern Babylonia, of the worship of the Sun-god. The supremacy of Ur was 
interrupted for a time by that of Isin, the site of which has not yet been ascertained : 
it may be near Nippur. The last king of Isin was Isine-Dagon. Erech appears to 
have exercised independent power, concurrently with Isin, but was reabsorbed in 
a second dynasty of Ur. Larsa, just before 2400, was for a short time a dominant state. 

In the country northeast of the lower courses of the Tigris an empire—that of 
the Elamites —had been forming, having a single monarch, and a consolidated system 
of government. At or before 2400 b. c. it interferes with the sovereignty of the Baby¬ 
lonian cities, which had hitherto remained Semitic, though shifting from city to city. 
After long efforts the Kings of Elam succeeded in subduing the Babylonian terri¬ 
tory; their dyna,sty continues in power until by the rise of Babylon, about 2240, the 
yoke of foreign servitude is thrown off. The humiliation of servitude to Elamites, 
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especially in the outrage on religiou, finds expression in the famous Nimrod Epic and 
in penitential hymns, which are strangely re-echoed in Hebrew literature many cen¬ 
turies later. The Elamite conquerors made Larsa their capital, assuming the titles of 
their Semitic predecessors, and exercising authority over the whole of Babylonia. The 
Elamite sway did not long continue. Babylon, a city until then comparatively incon¬ 
spicuous among the great cities of the region, though like them of great antiquity, fur¬ 
nished a deliverer in the person of Hammurabi, one of her kings ( 22t>4-2209 b.c.). This 
monarch, the most important figure in early Babylonian history, not only threw off the 
yoke of the foreign conqueror, but founded by wise measures the greatness of his city, 
which from this time forth had the leading place among the great cities of the East. 
His dynasty continued until 2098 b.c. Then followed a period of 308 years, of which 
we know nothing at present except the names of eleven Babylonian kings, and the 
duration of their reigns. At the close of this period and for nearly six centuries 
afterward (1730-115.3 b.c.), the controlling place in the government of Babylon and 
her dependencies was held by a dynasty of foreign rulers of the Cassite race, who with 
their attendant immigrants appear to have become thoroughly Baby Ion ianized. Of 
the details by which the Cassites became the masters of Babylonia — a race of warriors 
subduing a people devoted to religion, commerce, and science — we know' almost noth¬ 
ing. In the meantime, on the upper reaches of the Tigris, with its centres at Asshur 
and Nineveh (near Mosul), another great Semitic power, vigorous and aggressive, was 
growing into maturity. About 1500 b.c. Assyria, with the rise of Nineveh, gained 
an independent position and in due time—after 750 b.c. — exercised unquestioned sway 
in YV’estern Asia. But this supremacy did not long endure: it was terminated by 
the fall of Nineveh in 608 b.c. In the new Babylonian Empire of the Chaldees, Baby¬ 
lon regained her ancient pre-eminence, and for a few years ran a career of unexam¬ 
pled splendor, until she was obliged to fall before a power yet mightier, the empire 
of Cyrus the Persian ( 538 b.c.). — Ed. 


T he history of Asia appears to begin centuries later than that of 
Egypt. When different races of men mingle the result is not 
always the same. If the races are very different, the poorer quali¬ 
ties are wont to preponderate; but if the races or tribes are more 
nearly related, a powerful people is developed and one able to hold 
its own. In general the union of races is accompanied by some 
violent reaction, which often shows itself in epidemic diseases, in 
consequence of which the weaker race is swept away. 

At an early time there must have dwelt in tlie southern countries 
of Asia a black race, which was different from the negroes. Traces 
of these people are found in south-eastern Persia, in southern India, 
and in Farther India, in some cases treated as slaves or as a despised 
caste, in others still preserving their original condition. These 
black men retired before the red, yellow, and white men who 
crowded in. There remain mere traces of the race of red men 
also, who are often represented upon Egyptian monuments of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty as inhabitants of the lands bordering *on the 
Euphrates. If the statues discovered by De Sarzec in Telloh, on 
the lower Shat-el-Hai, were painted, they would surely show a reddish- 
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brown color similar to that of the Ruten and Neheri upon the reliefs 
of Thothmcs and Ainen-tiit-ankh. The heads of these figures have 
a type whicli is quite different from tiie Assyrian and Semitic. In 
tliis race we have tlie oldest inhabitants of Chaldaea; and tlie de¬ 
cipherers of tlie cuneifonn writing invented by tliis people have 
already been obliged to |x)stiilate their existence because of certain 
lieculiarities of tliis writing. It is supposed tliat tlie oldest Chal- 
daean population was related to the iiiliabitants of Elam and Media 
or was identical with it. Later we find tliat the Semitic race, which 
has a yellowish complexion, spread side by side with the Chaldaeans, 
or Cushites as they are called in tlie Bible, long after they had left 
tlieir original seat in Arabia. Hommers investigations, however, 
lead him to believe tliat tlieir earliest home was in Mesopotamia 
itself, while the Assyrians and Phoenicians came from the gulf of 
Bahrein. They founded a great empire, extending in their nomadic 
wanderings in a westerly direction as far as tlie borders of Egypt, 
in a northerly beyond Damascus to die territory of a third race, 
which ruled northern Syria, dwelling upon both banks of the upper 
Euphrates, in Armenia, and as far as the Halys. This third power 
came into conflict with Egypt in the fifteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies B.c. The Semites subsequently pressed forward from the 
soudieast and the Phrygian-Thracian tribes from the west, and 
crowded these people toward the north. One is warranted in recog¬ 
nizing their descendants in die Geoigians and other tribes of the 
Caucasus. 

The Semites were at first nomadic, and received the beginnings 
of their civilization in Mesopotamia from the Cushites. To what 
extent the culture of the latter was derived from Egypt cannot be 
determined; but we know that they were to some extent sea-faring 
men, and that they flourished, long before the Phoenicians, in the 
seas on either side of Arabia, and that some of them began to colo¬ 
nize the lowlands upon the streams of Mesopotamia. This is shown 
by the Babylonian tradition of the fishmen, or sailors; for the Assyr¬ 
ians compare the kings of Cyprus and other islands with fishes. In 
Genesis (x. 8 seq.') the prehistoric population of Chaldaea, which is 
called Nimrod, is brought into connection with the Ethiopians of 
South Arabia. In Chaldaea it was necessary to undertake works 
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similar to those in Egypt. Here, too, the j^eople were obliged to 
contend witli tlie mighty waters with which the streams, when 
swollen by the snow melting in tlie highlands, destroyed tlie works 
of their hands. The waters of the floods, which begin in April and 
subside in June, must be conducted in canals, the swamj)s must be 
drained, and the towns protected by terraces. This was especially 
necessary in the soutliem portions of the country. In the northern 
portions numerous streams, belonging to the system of the Chaboras, 
water the intennediate country; but in tlie south the lands between 
the streams must be irrigated, mostly by artificial means. From this 
region, formed by alluvial dejxisits, arose the oldest Semitic civilizar 
tion; although for centuries it had been exposed to the elements, and 
had been occupied by nomadic tribes opposed to culture. When 
the tribes, however, made for tliemselves a fixed abode, a desire for 
extensive buildings was awakened; but tliese had to be built of 
dried or burnt clay from the plain on account of the entire absence 
of stone. These vast walls of dried brick were protected by a cover¬ 
ing of stucco. This in turn stimulated an artistic activity, just as 
the knowledge of surveying and levelling had occasioned tlie division 
of the year and the observation of the heavenly bodies, naturally con¬ 
nected wadi it. The necessity of recording the measurement and 
division of the fields led to the invention of a writing, which at first 
consisted of pictures, but which was at last develoj)ed into syllabic 
script. As tlie early records, which were made upon the bricks or 
clay tablets while they were still moist, were scratched with wood or 
metal, the original pictures lost somewhat of their distinctness. This 
caused the charactei*s to become angular and to have straight lines; 
and since the sharp instrument was applied with great force the nail- 
8ha[ied impressions of the cuneiform writing met with in Babylonia 
and Assyria resulted (Fig. 46)'. The Persian writing, which was 
engnived upon stone, has, liowever, characters that are longer and 
slenderer, of a wedge-shape, on account of the use of the chisel. 

The representation of abstract conceptions and general ideas 
occasioned difficulty. The idea ‘king’ was indicated by a picture, 
or ideograph, which the Ass}Tians pronounced and which was 
originally the picture of a wasp or bee. In the inscription of one of 
the oldest kings, Naram-Sin, it is easy to recognize the head with the 
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antenniie and the strijx?d hody of the insect. I^ater the picture l)e- 
conies a collection of nail-like strokes, but it is still easily recognized 
in die old Babylonian writing; it is furtlier simplified, and at the 



Fig. 46 . — Part of an Inscribed brick containing the Babylonian account of the Deluge. 
(To illustrate the cuneiform characters.) 


last the resemblance has wholly passed away. We have ali*eady r^ 
marked that the Egyptians likewise employ a bee for ‘king, and this 
coincidence suggests the qiier}" whether the cuneiform writing might 
not have been borrowed from the Egyptians. The ancient Chaldae- 
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ans, like tlie Egyptians, used compound groups also; for example, 
the ideograph for vault of heaven arose from the groups for star and 
vault, both of which hieroglyphics mean ‘ night ’ in Egypt From 
the groups for light and gold arose the combined group for ‘ silver.’ 
Since every writing with pictures was spoken by the reader, every 
picture gradually awakened the idea of a definite sound, or group of 
sounds, and every figurative or symbolic sign, which had heretofore 
been only an ideograph, received a fixed pronimciation; thus the 
sound alone began to be represented. The first step from the writ¬ 
ing of ideas to that of sounds was made in this way: the sound 
which a definite ideograph had was expressed in similarly sounding 
words or syllables by one and the same ideograph, although the 
meanings might be different; just as if one should use the same 
picture for ‘ veil ’ and ‘ vale.’ A dissyllabic word was also reproduced 
by two ideographs, one of which generally sounded like the first and 
the other like the second syllable, as one would express ‘ manhood ’ 
in a rebus by a ‘ man ’ and a ‘ hood.’ The cuneiform Avriting of the 
Babylonians and Ass 3 Tians is syllabic, but it has preserved many 
ideographs from an earlier stage of development. If by means of 
italics we should distinguish die ideographs from the words written 
with syllabic characters, an inscription of Saigon would read as 
follows: ‘ Palace of Saigon, great king., mighty king., king of the 
whole, king of the land Asmr., of the land.^ Only the name Saigon 
(Sarrnkinu'), the expressions ‘ palace ’ (ekal)y ‘ mighty ’ {dannu)y and 
‘ whole ’ (Jkusati) are represented by phonetic symbols. The endings 
expressing variation in declension are represented by phonetic sym¬ 
bols attached to the ideographs. The ideograph for ‘ land,’ which 
occurs after Assur as well as before it, is not to be pronounced, and 
only indicates that the name of a land precedes. The sign which 
stands before Assur, with the meaning ‘ land,’ is the ideograph for 
‘ land,’ ‘ go,’ and ‘ take.’ Originally it is a variation of the sign for 
‘ hand ’ (jqat^y which consists of four horizontal wedges, lying one 
above the other, with a vertical one beside them, and which repre¬ 
sented the idea ‘ seize,’ ‘ take.’ How it came to mean also ‘ go ’ and 
‘land’ we can see in the Susa-Median inscriptions. Here imid 
means ‘ take,’ mida ‘ go,’ mada ‘ land.’ Since the language of these 
inscriptions was related to that of tlie inventors of tlie cuneiform 
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writing, it has been concluded that in tlie latter language those three 
wonls contained the consonants 7n and d. The Semitic Ass}T*ians 
employed the above sign phonetically for the sound mat; but they 
derived the three ideographic meanings, ‘land,’ ‘go,’ ‘take,’ from the 
Cushite or Sumerian language ; they must, however, have pronounced 
them in a different way, for their language was very different from 
the otlier. 

The name of the city Babylon was written upon the bricks of 

Nebuchadnezzar in ideographs, . These, 

which were originally pictures, are signs for ‘ Gate of (tlie) god of 
(the) flood, region’; this group of pictures, according to their 
phonetic value in Sumerian, should be pronounced kd-an-ra-ki. The 
Ass^Tians, however, said bdb-ilu (‘ gate of El ’), and wrote in 


phonetic symbols, ba^idti. They allowed 


die last sign to remain, but did not pronounce it, since it only shows 
that the name of a district precedes. In the writing of polysyllabic 
words, a principle similar to that in the Egyptian prevailed. The 
original sign for ‘ nose ’ was pronounced a?' in the non-Semitic (Su- 
meiian) language; but the same sign was used in the name Artax- 
xerxes, although the first syllable of this had nothing to do with 
‘nose.’ The second ideograph in the name of Babylon means ‘heaven,* 
or ‘ god ’ (dingir^ aw); but in the name of the city Zazana (za-za- 
an-mC) it represents only the syllable and sound an. In this syl¬ 
labic writing, there is the disadvantage, that frequently the signs 
were very different for the different cases of one and the same word; 
for example, in Assyrian a ‘female ruler’ is (5e-Zi7), 


but the plural, is written (he-ll-it'y ; 

so that only the first sign remains the same. ‘ I place ’ is askvn 


(as-korun^ ; but ‘ we place ’ is mUdcun^ 


(mi-u-kun^^ 


so that the singular and the plural of the same 


root, sku^ consist of very different signs. If we compare with this 
shite of things the Hebrew or Arabic, in which only the consonants 
of the root are brought before the eye, and there remain unchanged 
in all the inflections, while the vowels are not indicated at all or 
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only by small points placed over or under tlie consonants, we recog¬ 
nize that the writing of the Hebrews and Arabians was adapted to 
the genius of their language. The Assyrians certainly did not 
invent their own writing, but must have derived it from a people 
who formed their language very differently, so that the difficulties 
mentioned did not exist, or who expressed the varying shades of 
thought by prefixes and suffixes, without any internal change of the 
word. The AssjTians, however, always employed this complicated 
writing as a hieratic one; and not till later times did they use for 
private records or upon objects in common use, like weights, the 
Phoenician writing, which had been developed later. 

Another element—the use of phonetic complements — ought to 
be mentioned, since it favors the idea that the cuneiform writing is 
derived from the Egyptian rather than that it is an independent 
invention. Since it was possible to pronounce one and the same 
ideograph in different ways, there could always be a doubt which 
pronunciation was intended by tlie writer. The picture of tlie round 

disk of the sun, which was represented by a parallelogram o 

because made by a stylus in the clay, or in the abridged form , 

could have different pronunciations according to its ideographic 
meaning; for example, ‘ sun,’ saduy ‘ east wind,’ ju77iy ‘ day.’ 

These three words could be more exactly expressed by placing after 
the first word tlie syllable 5i, after the second duy and after the third 

um ; thus , sarn-siy J, sadu^du jiuilrum. 

It does not follow from this that has the phonetic value mniy 

sa, juy for in these cases it has no phonetic value, but rather repre¬ 
sents a meaning. On the other hand, sometimes it is used not to 
represent the meanings ‘ sun,’ ‘ east wind,’ ‘ day,’ but as the phonetic 
symbol of a large number of syllables other than tliose mentioned, 
such as iity tamy pavy pusy pushy lihy tsaly tsab. Moreover, such a 
polyphonous character has only one phonetic value, if it is used as 
a simple syllable, that is, consists of a vowel and consonant, or a 
consonant and vowel; if the character mentioned forms with the 
character 7nu the syllable 7nut (^muruV)y it must be pronounced uty 
not also tmriy paVy etc. 
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A complete discussion of tlie cuneiform writing cannot be given 
here; but one other })eculiarity should be mentioned, which occurs 
also in tlie old Armenian, Peldevi, or Parthian-Sassanian, Japanese, 
and otlier languages: this is tlie ticcurrence of one sound-value for 
anotlier. The Assyrian language has foreign words derived from 
tlie old Sumerian, or pre-tlialdaean. The Assyrians retained the 
foreign character, but substituted an Assyrian word. It is just as 
if we should read ‘in an instant’ when ‘in a moment’ is written, 
or as die English wite d, which was originally the sign for dena¬ 
rius, but read ‘ penny.’ Thus in tlie Assyrian die foieign word 
yanig (‘canal for irrigation’) is written phonetically, that is, with 
syllabic characters, but is read as die Assyrian word chigaL 

The Babylonians and Assyrians diemselves felt the difficulty 
and frequent ambiguity of this system of writing. They therefore 
prepared syllabaries, which fortunately have been discovered in 
Kineveh in the library of clay tablets of king Assur-bani-pal, and 
have been placed in the British Museum. These have been litho¬ 
graphed, and reproduced in the great work of Rawlinson, entitled, 
“The Cuneifonn Inscriptions of Western Asia.” These syllabaries 
contiiin 800 numbers, of which 550 can still be deciphered, while the 
rest are damaged. They are arranged in this way: the ideograph 
is in die middle of die columns, at the left the pronunciation in 
die syllabic writing, and at the right the meaning or ideographic value. 
It often hapiiens diat theie is the same word at the right and left, 
because there are no synonjins. No. 117 reads umrmu | ‘mother* 
(ideograph) | urn^mu; but No. 112 reads, tm-bar | ‘bronze’ (ideo¬ 
graph) I tsi-par-rii. This last is the Arabic sifr (‘ copper’), but tsd- 
bar is the pronunciation of the middle ideogmph. No. 149 is, 
gi~e I ‘night’ (ideograph) | mu^u; the last is the Hebrew ernes ; gie 
means that the ideograph when employed as a syllabic character has 
the phonetic value of gle^ although this no longer has the meaning 
‘ night,’ and had it only in the language of the inventors of the 
writing. In general, we may safely assert that the phonetic value 
of the ideograph must represent the word which the inventors 
of die writing used for it in their speech. If the character d 
means ‘ penny,’ but is an abbreviation for denarius^ a people which 
used denarius in their language must have introduced d. So the 
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phonetic values of the Assyrian ideographs must belong to a lan¬ 
guage in which the sound of the ideogmph corresponded with the 
meaning. Of this view, which required the presence in Chaldaea 
of a people not related to the Assyrians or Semites in language, 
acute and learned critics have arisen, who regard the non-Semitic or 
Sumerian elements of the cuneiform writing as simply an hieratic 
or private form of tlie Assyrian. The phonetic values of tlie ideo¬ 
graphs, which are entirely different from the Assyrian words which 
express the meaning, they regarded as likewise Semitic but obsolete 
words, which have been replaced in course of time by new ones. 
But tliis explanation is not a probable one; since expressions such 
as that for ‘god,’ etc., are not likely to become obsolete. These 
critics moreover, pointed out Assyrian sound-complements occur¬ 
ring in inscriptions assumed to be Sumerian, which, tliey affinned, 
showed that Assyrian, and not Sumerian, was spoken. But this 
occurrence of sound-complements can only show that the inscrip¬ 
tions are not Sumerian, or that tliey are indeed in tlie Sumerian 
language, but were written for Assyrian readers. These critics 
would explain the phonetic values of the ideographs, which are 
assumed to be Sumerian, as merely letters of the alphabet, just as 
if one should read HO, the chemical sign, as A o instead of hydrogen 
and oxygen. According to this view the syllables thus occurring are 
often simply absurd and childish rebuses, and are as foolish as the 
explanations of the Babylonian rabbis, who separated the word 
tardlu (‘ sorrel ’) into tor (‘ ox ’) and den (‘ face ’), so tliat tliis 
plant was called shor mishpat ox with a face ’). Similar unrea¬ 
sonable separations are found in other languages; for example, in 
Egyptian ‘ lapis lazuli ’ (khesteh') is expressed by the hieroglyph of a 
man holding a swine (teh^ by the tail (khes). In the Hindoo Ma- 
habharata the word vasishtha (‘ the best,’ superlative of vasii^ is 
explained as ‘ the most habitable, where one passes the night most 
comfortably (?’««)’, and in the Rig Veda as ‘in the vessel (?’««) 
standing («fAa),’ which is explained by a legend in regard to birtli. 
In the Bible (Gen. xix. 32, 37) Moab is derived from me-ab (‘ from 
the father ’) or mo-ah (‘ water of the fatlier’). 

It must be admitted that objections of this sort are very strong, 
and that it is not possible, on account of our lack of knowledge, to re- 
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fute them nil; but tlie existence of tlie language cannot be doubted, 
since a bilingual inscription, in Assyrian and Sumerian, of King Ham- 
murabi lias been found; moreover, a relationship has been traced 
between the Sumerian language and tliat of Susian inscriptions, 
and even dialectic differences have been discovered within the lan¬ 
guage itself. The two dialects derive their names Sumerian and 
Akkadian from the country Sumer, or Soutliem Babylonia and 
Akkad, or Northern Babylonia. The name Sumer itself is remark¬ 
able. The Assyrians call tlie older Sumerian dialect tlie ‘ women's 
language; ’ and tlie origin of tlie language is explained by the fact 
that the men obUiined their wdves mostly from a tribe related to 
them, and tliat tliese retained their own dialect. The women’s lan¬ 
guage in the South American and Polynesian languages is caused 
by taboo, which prescribes that certain words are to be changed, 
or omitted altogether; tlius the women among the Chiquitos are 
allowed to use only the feminine forms of the pronouns, while die 
men use both the masculine and the feminine. The Sumerian dif¬ 
fers from the Akkadian, and P. Haupt has shown tliat the Sumer¬ 
ian often has g where the Akkadian has m; tlius gin and men 
sha-gar and sha-ar (‘famine’) occur; 7}g and mm are also found, 
as in dingir and dimmir (‘god’). This shows that die name Sumer, 
which may have been Sungir in the older dialect, is the same as the 
Shinar of the Bible, die region in which Babel, Erech, Kalneh, and 
Akkad were situated. 

Between die mountains and the northern portion of the Persian 
Gulf there is an extended plain, which was in part covered by die sea 
even within historic times. Formerly the Euphrates and Tigris, as 
well as the rivers of Susiana, emptied their waters into the gulf 
by separate moudis, without uniting wdth one another. The coun¬ 
try along die coasts of Khuzistan and on the Shat-el-Arab was called 
Gambul in die Assyrian inscriptions, and the principal city Sapi-Bel, 
while the region in which Susa was situated, toward the mountains, 
was c«alled Cissia, Toward the nordi and east wei*e the Luristan 
Mountains, among which Cossaeans dwelt, who bore the same name 
as tlie mountains, and of whose language forty-eight words have 
been preserved; still faither north the Guti lived. Antigonus, in late 
antiquity, on his way from Eulaeus, near Susa, to Ecbatana, was 
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obliged to go through Cossaean territory. These people once had 
a town on the site of the present Mai Amir, which was called 
Idhaj in the Middle Ages. There are several mounds of ruins at 
this point of the plain, one of which is as high as that at Susa, and 
dates from the old Persian period. In the surrounding rocks there 
are caves, one of which contains two colossal figures cut in the 
rock, as well as a cuneiform inscription of thirty-three lines in the 
Cossaean language. Lenormant has edited this and other inscrip¬ 
tions in the Susianian cuneiform writing. Inscriptions are also 
found in the valleys and ravines through which the main road 
from Susiana leads southward. The Atabegi road, a very ancient 
one paved with laige stones, ascends from the plain into the moun¬ 
tains ; at Telat the road divides, and one may branch off for Ispahan 
and Persepolis. This road was restored in the Middle Ages, as its 
name shows. As early as the so-called Diadochi there was a paved 
road in the Klimax Megale (‘ great stairway ’) leading from Susa 
to Persis; hence it cannot have been built later than the time of 
the Achaemenides. Numerous ruins in the neighborhood of Mai 
Amir have been described by de Bode, but most of them date from 
the time of the Sassanids. 

The language of tlie cuneiform inscriptions of Susiana is related 
to that found in the inscriptions of the Achaemenides. These kings 
accompanied the Persian inscriptions with a Babylonian and Susi¬ 
anian or Median translation. The latter Norris and Oppert were 
enabled to decipher by means of the Persian, and they also obtained 
a key to the inscriptions written only in Susianian. Opi)ert fur¬ 
nished die first translation of these in 1873. The kings mentioned 
in them belong to the last period of the empire. Sargon of Assyria 
(721-704 B.C.), or Sargon II., calls one of them Sutruk-Nakhunte; 
the Susianian inscriptions also make mention of him, ‘ I am Sutruk- 
Nakhimte, son of Halludus, the Susianian king, w^ho rules over 
Susunqu (the Susianian plain).’ The earlier kings ruled among the 
mountains of Habardi, and also occupied a lower region which was 
traversed by streams, the empire of Attarkittah; they made the 
palace of Susa (Susun, ‘lily’) the royal residence of Susiana. 

Sutruk-Nakhunte had a son of the same name, who made the rec¬ 
ord, ‘ I have destroyed the old temple of the god La-gamar, and have 
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dedicated a new temple, and have laid the foundation of a palace for 
the king of Susa, the servant of the gods.’ The discovery by Dr. 
Stolze of bricks with Susianian cuneiform writing at Risheh, near 
Bushire, shows that the power of these kings extended far toward 
the east. Sutruk-Nakhunte had another son, called Tarhak, or Sil- 
hak, king of Anzan, which is the local name for the Semitic Elam; 
and he erected a wall and a building of brick. King Undas-arman, 
which means ‘the god Arman sees,’ the son of IIumbabbak-Masnagi, 
is assigned by Oppert to the last period of the Susianian Empire, 
between the destruction of Nineveh and the establishment of the 
Persian Empire. The Susianian empire was conquered not long 
before the fall of Assyria; but having again become independent, it 
attached itself to Media. Undas-arman relates that he destroyed 
the temple Sata, the citadel of the Hussi (Uxii), tlie work of Lasi- 
Nakhunte, and erected new buildings there. The ancient authors 
called the Habardi, who have been mentioned before, tlie Amardi; 
these dwelt on the boixlers of Media. Huwza, the Persian word 
for Susiana, is translated by the Susianian word Hapirti in the 
Achaemenian inscriptions. The name Huwza has been preserved 
till now in Khuzi-stan and in the town Ahwaz, on the Karun, 
formerly of some importance. Even in the Middle Ages the inhabi¬ 
tants of Khuzistan used a language not related to others. 

The inscription of Asurbanipal from Kuyunjik gives a list of the 
Susianian gods; it is, however, scarcely more than a list of names. 
Of Susinak, that is ‘Susianian,’ it merely says, that he was the 
god of oracles and that his image was not exhibited to the public; 
perhaps the real but secret name was Arman. Lagamar also was 
named as one of the gods whom the Assyrian soldiers carried off. 
Among the Cossaeans, Bel was known as Mums, or Murdus. An 
inscription of Sennacherib states that this king, after capturing 
Babylon, brought back to Nineveh the idols which Marduk-iddin- 
akhi had carried away 418 years before. This last must therefore be 
put in 1122 B.c. Nebuchadnezzar, the father of the latter, made an 
expedition against Elam (Susiana), which must therefore have been 
about the middle of the twelfth century B.c. Talbot has connected 
with this a statement in regard to the appearance of a comet in the 
year of the expedition. 
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Susiana furnished Chaldaea and Babylonia with rulers, but was 
itself never in penuaneiit subjection; even Sennacherib, although he 
was victorious, did not conquer the country; and this was not accom¬ 
plished till the time of Asurl)aniiJiil, who was almost the last Assvrian 
king. Esiirhaddon, the son of Semiacherib, conquered the Dakkuri, 
a Chaldaeaii })eople who dwelt upon the borders of the desert of 
Babylon and made incursions into the Babylonian territorj% cap¬ 
tured their leader, and burned him alive ; he subjugated also Bel-Basa 
of Gambul, which was, as has l)een mentioned, the part of Elam in 
the lowlands, and fortifying his princijml city, made it a bulwark 
against Susiana. Nevertheless, this same prince, in tlie year 650 
B.C., was an ally of Urtaki of Elam against Babylon. When Asur- 
banipil came to the throne, in 669, Elam was afflicted with a famine, 
and Elamites fled to AssjTia. Although the Assyudans received 
them, and gave them protection till the return of rain, Urtaki 
began hostilities against them upon tlie advice of his general Marduk- 
zakir-ibni; he secured tlie aid of the prince of Gambul and an Assjt- 
ian governor in Chaldaea. Asurbanipal approached, and the allies 
took to flight In the following year Urtaki took his own life; 
and Bel-Basa, from his concealment in the marshes, engaged in 
plundering Elam, which had become Assyrian. Later he was taken 
prisoner, and put to death. Asurbanipal made a second expedition, 
and chastised Gambul, destroying its chief city. 

Susa, the ancient royal residence, was also the real capital of the 
empire in the time of Persian sovereignty, and did not decline mitil 
tlie neighboring cities, Gondi-Shahpur, Shuster (Sosirate), and also 
Ctesiphon had become powerful; coins are still extant Which were 
struck in Susa in 709. The ruins of the city form a mound, largely 
composed of bricks, which is three miles and a half in circumfer¬ 
ence ; in tlie centre is a large depression, where perhaps tlie courts 
yard of the citadel was situated; and at different points brick walls 
are found in the trenches. LIpon the western of the three hills 
which form the ruin called El-Kala, ‘ the fortress,’ a blue stone was 
found, apparently the fragment of an obelisk; and upon this tliere 
were thirty-three lines of Susianian cuneiform writing. At the 
northern extremity of tlie hill remains of buildings were found, con¬ 
taining inscri[)tions and large quantities of vessels; an alabaster vase 
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of Xerxes was discovered here, and a limestone trough at present 
lying in a canal, on which two lions are represented as attacking 
bound prisoners, and also bricks bearing inscriptions, from a pave¬ 
ment. The eastern hill is the largest; an excavation in the south¬ 
western portion brought to light about two hundred terra-cotta 
images of Anahit, or Aphrodite, and not far away a mould in which 
they had been made; tliere were also other figures of men and ani¬ 
mals. At another place in tlie southern portion, besides the frag¬ 
ments of buildings, the trilingual inscription of Artaxerxes Mnemon 
was found. There came also from this hill a large black stone with 
hieroglyphics, which is enclosed, with many otlier remains of ancient 
buildings, in the walls of the tomb situated upon the bank of the 
Shawur, said to be that of Daniel. The nortliem hill contains the 
marble palace of Darius and a lai^e pavement with fragments of 
raised enamelled figures. Just below the surface, one meets with 
Parthian and Sassanian antiquities everywhere. Heaps of dSbris lie 
around this mound in all directions, both north and south. Close 
under the chief ruins flows the Eulaeus (Ulai), a small stream; and 
not far away is the Kerkhah (Choaspes), which turns away from 
Susa as it approaches it. The Ulai originally flowed into the Karun, 
or river of Shuster, near Ahwaz; but now it empties into the Dizful 
just before the latter unites with the Karun. The Kerkhah is con¬ 
nected with the Kuran by a canal, which empties into the latter 
below the rapids of Ahwaz. 

Susiana is adjacent to the plain of Chaldaea, just as Assyria is 
to that of Mesopotamia. The two countries had a close relation with 
each other in ancient times. Fartlier to the west, between the Tigris 
and Euphrates, is a plain, which is now a desolate and marshy waste, 
containing many large hills, or Tel. These hills conceal the dShri% 
of cities built of brick, which are in part very ancient At some 
distance south of the Euphrates is the ruin Mugheir, the ancient Ur, 
which in high water forms an island (Fig. 48). The ruin is about 
half a mile in diameter, and consists of a collection of hillocks com¬ 
posed of rubbish. These are surrounded by numerous graves, which 
form an oval arouhd them. Mugheir, which means ‘covered with 
bitumen ’ (yir), is made of bricks united with bitumen. It is the 
largest northern ruin, on a hill about seventy feet high. Like all 
VOL. I. 11. 
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Chaldaean structures, it is placed with the angles toward the four 
cardinal points. Rarely is a building placed with the sides toward 
these |)oint8. Therefore it was not customary to remove the corner¬ 
stone ; and later kings, when they restored a building, gave the assur¬ 
ance in inscriptions that it had not been disturbed. These records 
in regard to tlie building were inscribed upon ellipsoidal bricks, which 
were built into the corner of the temple. The long side, toward the 
southwest, is 198 feet long, and has nine pilasters, while the short 
side, toward the northwest, has only six; the other sides are as yet 



Fig. 48 . — Ruins of the Temple of Mugheir (Ur). 


uncovered. The lower story is twenty-seven feet high; and its top 
is reached by a stairway eight feet wide, which ascends within. The 
second terrace is 16 feet high, 119 feet long, and 75 feet broad. 
This is not placed centrally upon the lower terrace, since it is much 
nearer the northwest side than the southeast; it contains a vaulted 
passage-way, and is covered on top with the dShris of bricks, vessels, 
and lamps. A second stairway with balustrades, leading from the 
lower terrace to the top of the second, occupied the whole of the 
southeast side. Here we have a typical example of a temple in 
stages (ziggurat '); the first staircase was within, in order that the 
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line of the wall might not be broken; the second and third story 
were reached by a stairway which was without upon the terrace. 
Upon the highest story the little shrine was situated, not in the 
middle of the rectangular space, but nearer the nortliern end, for the 
stairway required more room at the southern end. The brick coating 
of this temple of the moon, called Bit-saresar in the inscriptions of 
Nabonidus, is ten feet thick; the massive interior consists of burnt 
and dried bricks. Taylor found the inscription at the south comer 
and duplicates of it at the other comers. The Arabians assert that 
half a century ago a chamber still existed on the top of the second 
story; and this is also indicated by the enamelled bricks which 
formerly adorned the interior of it, and which lie scattered about. 
Upon the bricks, imbedded in the bitumen (gir), is stamped the 
inscription: ‘ Likbagas, king of Ur, built the temple of Sin (the 
moon).’ (Formerly the name of the king was read as Urukh, now 
however also Ur-babi or Ur-ea, since the first sign is polyphonous, 
and the second is the ideograph of a god.) The bricks of tlie upper 
story, which were laid in a cement composed of lime and ashes, bear 
the inscription: ‘ Dungi, the mighty king of Ur, king of Sumer and 
Akkad.’ Two of the oldest rulers of Chaldaea thus built this temple, 
and die last king of Babylon, who was defeated by Gyms, restored it. 
An inscription of Nabonidus, after naming the two builders, closes 
with the words: ‘Do thou keep me Nabonidus, the king of Baby¬ 
lon, in the fear of thy great divinity, and do thou establish in the 
heart of Bel-sar-ussur (Belshazzar), my eldest son, the offspring of 
my body, reverence for thy great divinity, that he may ndt fall into 
sin, and that his fame may endure.’ The reign of Likbagas ought 
probably to be assigned to about 2400 B.c. Bricks found in Warka, 
Senkereh, Nuffar, and Zerghul also bear his name. His son’s name is 
upon some bricks in Tel-Ede, and upon some clay cylinders, two of 
which contain the same inscription, one in AssjTian and the other in 
Sumerian. Opposite the southeast end of the temple in Ur was a 
second building with projecting wings, adorned without with per¬ 
pendicular recesses. The bricks have the name of Ismidagan, mean¬ 
ing ‘ Dagon has heard,’ stamped upon them. Remains of beams of 
the roof, made of the palm-tree, still exist Nearer the centre of the 
ruins is a laige mound with graves, provided with a system of drain- 
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age. The graves of different families are separated from one 
another by long 8trii)s of masonry. The deiul bodies lie upon a 
IKivement eight feet below the surface, and have over tliem a cover 
of clay slun)ed like a dome, or oval like a boat. The body always 
rests upon one side, with the fingers of tlie right hand reaching into 
a copi)er vessel, which contiiins the food for the dead, and is sup- 
|>orted by the left hand. Usually an inscribed cylinder rested upon 
the arm. In tlie graves of tlie women ornaments of gold and copper 
were found, agates, rings for the ears and toes, bracelets and shells. 
The successive layers of brick project, and approaching each other 
at the t^)p fonn tlie vault, while tlie ends are closed by a wall. The 
whole ruin was a great city of tlie dead, for there are no traces of 
dwellings. There is also an inscription of King Gunguniun, son of 
Ismidagan. The latter's name occurs also in Kalah-Shei^t, oppo¬ 
site Nimrud in Assyria, the oldest capital of AssjTia. 

Tiglath-Pileser I., living in the twelfth century B.c., states that he 
restored a temple which was built 641 years before by Samsi-raman, 
a govenior of this city, and a son of Ismidagan. This would give 
tlie eighteenth century as the time of Ismidagan. In the south¬ 
eastern portion of Ur, Amar-Sin seems to have erected buildings; 
and he is also mentioned in connection with Nuffar and Abu- 
Shahrein. In this last place, cidled in Chaldaean Eridu, and by 
Ptolemy Rata, two sUiges of a temple of Hea are exposed to view; 
and on tlie southeast side is a marble stairway. There is evidence 
that a shrine existed upon the second terrace; for various ornaments 
have been discovered, such as agates, alabaster, marble, small gold 
plates, and copper nails, with gold heads for fastening the gold plates 
to the shrine. At the foot of the staircase stand two columns com¬ 
posed of alternate layers of sandstone, obtained from the neighbor¬ 
ing hills, and marble slabs. The columns thus formed are incrusted 
with several layers of clay. Among the ancient relics are numerous 
longish clay cones, whose bases are enamelled with different colors. 
They were embedded in the cement of the wall with the bases ex¬ 
posed, so that they furnished an ornamentation of various colors; 
besides, there are knives made of flint for cutting inscriptions, chisels 
of stone with straight edges, and of clay with semi-circular edges, 
stone rivets, also flat, pear-shaj^ed punches made sharp at the edge 
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by means of flint, and bent adzes of burnt clay. The last two arti¬ 
cles are similar to those which the Egyptian granite-workers and 
carpenters are represented as using. The name Amar-Sin appears 
in the inscriptions. In Tel-el-Lahn, which is three hours south of 
Suq-esh-shujuch, clay coflSns are found, which consist of two jars 
fastened together with bitumen. The ruin Zerghul, situated near 
Nasshajet on the left bank of Shat-el-Hai, which flows from the 
Tigris into tlie Euphrates, contains inscriptions in which the build¬ 
ers are called patesi ^ (Assyrian, issakuy. The temple was sacred to 
Nana, one of the forms of Astarte. Gudea appears to have been 
a ruler in Zerghul; and he is also mentioned in inscriptions, trans¬ 
lated by Offert, found in Tello, a ruin laid open by de Sarzec, upon 
the east bank of Shatrel-IIai, opj)osite Shattra. In this place there 
was a laige building with a court, and in it there was a great num¬ 
ber of statues. Furtlier up the Euphrates stands Senkereh (Assjt- 
ian Larsa), which w^as also a necropolis, and contains a temple of 
the sun-god. This is still 70 feet high, 320 feet long, and 220 feet 
broad. Nebuchadnezzar built tlie surrounding wall, and the upper 
portion of the temple, w^hile the low^er portion bears tlie name of 
Likbagas. The names of Hammurabi (about 2200 B.c.) and Buma- 
burias are also found. In the chambers for the reception of the 
dead, among other articles made of clay were cylinders with very 
small cuneiform writing. After tlie cylinders had become dry they 
were enveloped in a layer of clay, upon which the written char¬ 
acters were reproduced. One of these has the name of Cambyses. 
Small sculptured tablets have also been found here. 

Farther up the Euphrates, upon the left bank, is an elevation 
about six miles in circumference, which is surrounded by water 
during the larger part of the year. Upon this are the imposing 
ruins of Warka, or Uruk, called Erech in the Bible, and known to 
Greeks, w'ho W’ere acquainted with the astronomical school there, 
as Orchoe. Near the centre, is the chief ruin, Buwarijeh, ‘reed- 
mat ’ so called, because reeds were tliere used for the protection of 
the bricks against the w^eather. The walls were strengthened, as 
in many Babylonian buildings, by pilasters cemented >vith bitumen. 

^ The name patesi often recurs in Babylonian inscriptions, and means ‘priest 
regent,’ or ‘prince-priest.’ — Ed. 
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Upon it are two simnes, one to Ann and one to Belit. Several 
names are preserved in inscriptions, Likbagas, Merodach-baladan 
(Marduk-bal-iddin), found on the southeast side; Singarid, son of 
the queen BelatrSunat, inscribed on tlie foundation of the shrine. 
The second building, west of tlie first, is called Wuswas, having 
received its name from a negro, who searched for treasures here, 
and disappeared in a mysterious manner. It encloses a rectangle 
GoO feet long and 500 feet broad. In the eastern part of this is 
a court ^vith two gateways, and to the north is also a smaller one. 
The southwestern portion of the building, which was perhaps built 
by Nel)uchadnezzar, exhibits a very ancient style of panel orna¬ 
mentation (Fig. 49); it is derived from the work of a joiner or 
carj)enter, as seen upon doors, for example on a stone door at Sidon. 



Fig. 49. — The Wuswas ruins (Warka). 


The up[)er pitirt of the fai^iule has narrow but tall niches; many of 
tliese consist really of two or three niches, one within the otlier, 
decreasing in size as they recede from the surface. Under these 
are groups of seven vertical half cylinders in imitation of a block¬ 
house. In tlie somewhat broad spaces on either side of each group 
of niches and half cylinders are depiressions extending to tlie top 
of the wall, and like the niches having two different depths. This 
fagade, incrusted with stucco two inches tliick, has been repeatedly 
copied from the original wooilcut given by Loftus. The tower 
with stiges, at Khorsabad, dating from the eighth century, is a 
good exam pile of this style. 

Reliefs in Nineveh, which represent houses and towers, re¬ 
peatedly give this style of ornamentation. The Sassanian jialace 
of Firiizabad in Persis has only single depressions in the face of the 
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wall; on both sides of the pilasters, however, double ones, closed at 
the top by an arch. Tak-Kesra in Ctesiphon, dating from the sixth 
century after Christ, has something similar. In Asasif, near Thebes, 
is a long wall, enclosing graves belonging to the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty; it presents an alternation of two vertical depressions and 
of two similar ones surrounded by a depression receding from the 
surface like a frame, in the same manner as the niches described 
previously. This style of decoration is, however, met with in the 
time of the pyi'amids in the fa 9 ades of the mastabas. There is 
another building which is ornamented with the clay cones, which 
have red, white, and black bases, arranged in lozenges, zigzag, and 
in straight lines. Near W us was stands a kind of a tower, which 
is decorated differently; it has the appearance of wickerwork; 
between several layei-s of tiles are three rows of jars embedded in 
cement with their bases, which are pointed, in the wall and the 
openings outward. 

Warka is the largest necropolis in Chaldaea; to it the dead 
bodies were brought for burial from all directions, even as late as the 
time of the Parthians. Several styles of coffins are here found; 
some like those in Mugheir, others consisting of two jars or urns 
with their mouths cemented together, and others still of a peculiar 
kind, made of clay and resembling a slipper, or more exactly the 
swaddling-clothes of a child. (Cf. Plate X., sarcophagi of this 
form, from Nippur). The glazing on the outside is green (oxide 
of copper) and on the inside blue. The threads are carefully imi¬ 
tated. That these graves belong to a late period is shown by the 
Parthian decoration on the surface of the garments, also by the Par¬ 
thian coins found near the coffins, and by small figures, as for exam¬ 
ple of a reclining warrior, some of which have a Grecian character. 
The coffins are placed above one another in great numbers, being 
separated only by thin layers of sand. Among the terra-cottas of 
Warka the image of the Asiatic goddess (Anaitis, the so-called Per¬ 
sian Artemis) was often found. East of Buwarijeh were forty 
little tablets with the names of Nabopalassar, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Nabonidus, and Cambyses, which passed for bank-notes or served 
as the medium of exchange ; there were also shells engraved with 
spans of horses and the lotus plant in Egyptian style. Loftus 
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found eight hibleta containing many impressions of seals, represent¬ 
ing very varied objects, and cuneiform writing, in which Greek 
names, like Seleucus and Antiochus, occur. At the same place 
was a vaulted tomb with an Himyaritic (South-Arabian) inscription. 

To tlie north-northeast is Hammam, another ruin with temple 
terraces. There are still other extensive ruins here, some of which 
have been hastily examined, and otliers only seen from a distance. 

To the north is Nuffar, tlie Assyrian Nippur; it is situated at 
the point whei*e the Shat-en-Nil is lost in the Affej marsh. The 
canal, which branches off from the Euphrates near Babylon, for¬ 
merly ran beyond this marsh, and emptied into the Shat^l-Kahr, 
which, leaving tlie Euphrates at Jusufijeh, bends around to the east 
of Senkereh, and again empties into the Euphrates above the Shat- 
el-Hai. At this place thei*e is a cone-shajied mound rising seventy 
feet above the plain. There are traces of a double wall running 
around it, which the inscriptions call Nivit-Marduk and Inigur- 
Marduk. This wall was built by the king Raman-bal-iddin. The 
name of Amar-Sin, ‘king of Ur, ruler of Nippur,’ who also erected 
buildings in Abu-Shahrein, has been here found, and also those of 
other kings. 

At the site of Nippur (Nuffar), an archseoh^cal expedition, 
under the auspices of Uie University of Pennsylvania, has been 
conducting excavations since 1888; tlie leaders in the work being, at 
different periods. Dr. J. P. Peters, Dr. H. V. Hilprecht, and Mr. J. 
H. Haynes.^ These excavations have unearthed what may be the 
ruins of the oldest city in the world, tlie foundations of which were 
laid some six or seven thousand years before tlie Christian era. 
Nippur was the sacred city of En-Lil, or the Older Bel of the 
Semites, and in one sense was the religious, though not tlie political, 
capital of Babylonia, at least until 2250 B.c., when Hammurabi suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing the religious, as well as the political, hegemony 
of Babylon. 

In the earliest stages of the excavations, as well as later, nearly 
thirty thousand tablets and other inscribed objects were found, con- 

1 This and the following paragraph on the excavations at Nippur are contributed 
by the editor, who draws his Information from books and articles by Dr. Peters, Pro¬ 
fessor Hilprecht, and Mr. Hajmes. — En. [See also page 199.] 
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taining, among other things, records of Saigon I. (Plate XI.), and 
his son Narain-Sin (Plate XII.), whose date, 3800 b.c., may be 
regarded as one of die fixed points of Babylonian chronology. The 
importance of the finds at Nippur cannot be overestimated, but only 
a few of die more signal matters may be here specially mentioned. 
The history of Nippur can be now traced with much detail. The 
names of kings active at Nippur befoi-e Sargoii occur, as Lugal- 
zaggisi of Erech (Plate XIII.) and Lugal-kigub-nidudu (of Ur); 
and though thei*e is a gap of nearly one thousand years after Saigon, 
the kings from 2900 onward to the latest period are represented in 
full detail. The great moimd at Nippur marks die site of the 
ziggurat., or temple stage-tower, fii*st built by Ur-Gur, about 2800 
B.C., and subsequently repaired and added to by later kings. It is 
die first structure of this kind to be thoroughly explored, though that 
at Mugheir (Ur) has long been known. It is built of three stages, 
with angles to the cardinal points (Plate XIV.). Each shige had 
a thick coating of plaster, composed of clay mixed widi chop|)ed 
straw; and to protect the later stage from die winter min, it was 
faced widi kiln-burnt bricks and a coating of bitumen. Below the 
ziggurat platform was discovered a second pivement of a much finer 
constructioiL The bricks of this pavement bear inscriptions with 
the stamp of Saigon I. and Naram-Sin, speaking of diem as ‘ builders 
of the temple of En-Lil.’ To Namm-Sin was also due a massive 
rampart wall fifty-two feet thick, which may have formed a broad 
roadway about the city. The archive chambers of the temple built 
by Saigon, and restored by Ur-Gur, were also discovered; but they 
had been rifled, probably at the time of the Elamite invasioii of 2285 
B.C. Beneath the temples of Naram-Sin, excavation disclosed the 
existence of at least two earlier temples, which at the most mpid 
mte of the accumulation of dSbris can hardly be dated later than 
6000 or 7000 b. c., giving us the very earliest phases of Babylonian 
civilization yet revealed. In this material was an altar of sun-dried 
bricks, and around the altar was a low wall marking the sacred enclo¬ 
sure. Outside this enclosure were found two immense vases of 
terra-cotta. These great specimens of early pottery were decomted 
with rope pattern. We have here in this simple sacred precinct the 
germ from which grew the great temples of Chaldaea, the altar with 
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its temenos entered only by the priest, and tbe two great vases for 
purification. Near the altar, and beneath a brick platform, Mr. 
Haynes found a drain passing imdenieadi tlie platform, in the roof of 
which was the earliest known keystone arch (Plate XV.). This 
structure was over twenty-five feet below the pavement of Ur-Gur, 
and nearly fifteen feet below that of Naram-Sin. It can hardly be 
placed later tlian 5000 B.c. The inscribed records recovered from 
Nippur, dating from die fifth millennium before our era, show an 
accepted system of writing as fully developed, though of an archaic 
and primitive style, as diat of the time of Saigon. The earliest of 
these inscriptions is that of Eshagsagana, written in most archaic 
characters. This ruler is stj led ‘ Lord of Kengi,’ that is. Lower 
Babylonia, the ‘land of channels and reeds.’ In his time die chief 
enemy of Babylonia was the city of Kish, whose priest-ruler liad en¬ 
tered into an alliance with some fierce tribes called the ‘ host of the 
land of die bow.’ There are many memorials in Babylonian history 
of the conflicts between the inhabitants of Kengi and those of Kish.^ 

Fardier north, where the Tigris and Euphrates approach the 
nearest, are several large places in ruins; but the most prominent is 
Babel or Babylon, which Nebuchadnezzar thoroughly rebuilt and 
enlarged. This will, however, be described more fully later. The 
modem ruin, Tel-Ibrahim, is Cutha, which is often mentioned in 
connection with Babylon and Borsippa. It is situated northeast of 
Babylon, on the Habl-Ibrahim canal; this connects the canal El- 
Miith, which flows along the road from Bagdad to Babylon, with 
the Shattien-Nil. Shalmaneser, as the Bible relates (2 Kings xviL 
24, 30), carried from here to Samaria certain colonists who wor¬ 
shipped the god Nergal, a destructive war-god. 

On the canal Ilabl-es-Suq, or Nahr-Malka, which connects the 
Euphrates with the Tigris at Seleucia, is the ruin of the celebrated 
city Sippara, now called Abu-Habba. Accoiding to Berosus, the god 
Cronos here announced to Xisuthrus the approach of the Deluge, and 
commanded him to bury the tablets containing the divine law and 
the oldest memorials of men. The city was celebrated for its library, 
which we must think of as a collection of bricks with inscriptions 

1 For additional illustrations of the excavations at Nippur, see Plates XVI. and 
XVIL 
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upon them, like the library of Asurbanipal at Nineveh. The Bible 
uses the dual-form Sepharvaim, because the canal divided it into 
two halves: the one was called Sippar-sarSanias, ‘city of the Sun- 
god ; ’ the other Sippar-sa-Anunit, or ‘ city of Venus.’ The latter was 
also called Agade (Akkad), and in the corner-stone of tlie temple 
situated here the mystical tablets of Xisuthrus lay concealed. Nar 
bonidus, the last king of Babylon, who without any suspicion of the 
approaching destruction of his kingdom restoi*ed the sacred places 
everywhere, and was careful to preserve tlie old traditions, informs 
us, in an inscription upon a large clay cylinder, that the tablets of 
Larsa (Senkereh), whence Xisuthrus (Hasis-Atra, or Noah), came, 
were concealed in the corner-stones of the temple at Agade; that 
several of his predecessors, Kurigalzu, Esarhaddon, and Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, had searched for the tablets, but that he was the first to suc¬ 
ceed, and that he had discovered that the Babylonian king Sagar- 
aktias was the founder of the temple, and that in the inscription 
of this king he found tlie sbiteiuent that he had restored the tem¬ 
ple, which had been in ruins since tlie time of king Zabuv (the 
king in the time of the Deluge). Honnuzd Rassam examined the 
ruins of the temple of the Sun in Abu-Habba. In a hall containing 
a large altar he found under the floor an earthen chest witli inscribed 
clay cylinders. Upon a biblet made by Nabu-pal-iddin (Fig. 50), 
a contemporary of Asurnazijml (885-860 B.c.) is a cuneiform in¬ 
scription and a representation of the Sun-god, having a long beard 
and a high tiara, in a long garment with wavy folds, sitting upon a 
sort of stool. He is under a haldaehino^ which rests upon wooden 
columns. Upon the side of the stool Izdubar, a hero similar to 
Hercules, and Heabani, a kind of sat}T, are represented in relief; 
from tlie haldaeliino^ which serves also for tlie sky, two gods are low¬ 
ering the disk of the sun by cords u|X)n an altar. The inscription 
over the image of Samas rims: ‘ Image of Samas, tlie great lord 
who dwells in the Sun-temple at Sippar.’ Northwest of Bagdad, 
on the canal which issues from the Euphrates at Anbar, is Aqurquf, 
a strong tower 130 feet high, which King Kurigalzu erected on the 
Assyrian border. It stands upon a platform twenty feet high, made 
of brick, and consists of dried bricks witli a veneer of burnt bricks; 
the successive layers are separated by beds of cement, and at regular 
intervals are courses of reeds. 
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East of Bagdad is situated Tel-Mohainmed, where Layard found 
Babylonian bronzes and utensils of clay. Hit (Is) on the Eu¬ 
phrates, celebrated for its bitumen, which was used as a cement in tlie 
buildings of Babylon, serves as a natural boundary between Chaldaea 
(Babylonia) and Assyria; north of a line running from this point 
to Samarra on the Tigris the country is slightly undulating, while 
south of it is a plain of alluvial fonnation, once the bed of the sea. 
In this plain are numerous mounds of ruins still imexplored, where 







Fig. 50. — Adoration of Saraas. Tablet from Sippara (after Perrot). 


long ago there was a dense population and fruitful cornfields of 
great extent, and along the river fine groves of palms. To-day the 
dat(*-|xilm extends no farther up the Euphrates than Anah; and the 
country, traversed by Arabian shepheids, has become a desolate 
tract through a lack of irrigation and by reason of robber hordes. 
Above the ruins rises in each case a tower-like temple, and we can 
picture to ourselves its former appearance by means of the remains 
still at hand and by the Assyrian reliefs. It is generally a shape¬ 
less mass; for the up|)er portions have fallen in, and destroyed its 
distinctive features, and the rains have also washed away much. 
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Although there were pipes and channels to carry off the water, 
yet, unless great care was exercised, the very severe thunder storms 
injured the outside covering, and then the moisture destroyed 
the inside, which was made of crude bricks. Diodorus, upon the 
authority of Ctesias, reports that the temple of Bel in Babylon, 
which Nebuchadnezzar built, was ruined in this way even in 
the Persian period; and Strabo represents tliat it was completely 
destroyed in the time of Augustus. 

The style of the buildings was detei-mined largely by the char¬ 
acter of the materials which were available. Since stone could be 
obtained only from a great distance, it was used only for ornamental 
work, such as statues, the facing of the walls and door-sockets. 
To strengthen the building, and to resist tlie lateral pressure, very 
strong brick walls were built with arches. The abmidance of 
metals found in the mountain range on the other side of tlie Tigris, 
which was rich in silver, copper, iron, and lead, was the cause of a 
style appropriate to metal; not only the architectural portions of the 
interior of the palace, but even the furniture, was covered with a 
layer of metal. The furniture was made of wood, and then metal 
plates were fastened on; and this style of applied metal work con¬ 
tinued to be dominant even after the practice of casting metals had 
come in vogue. Even the columns were designed more for furniture 
than for architectural purposes; for they did not serve as supports 
of architrave and roof, but as pillars of pavilions and holders of 
censers and garlands. Tables, chairs, baldachins^ and chariots were 
similarly treated. It was very different in Egypt; for there the 
character of the wooden furniture was determined by the art of 
the cabinet-maker, whereas the articles in metal, as chariots, did 
not exhibit the influence of the old repaussSe work, but had a 
style detennined by the fact that the metals were cast. 

The Babylonian temples, whether of the tower form or of the 
stage form, have massive terraces; and therefore the staircases or 
inclined ways, which lead to tlie upper shrine, were placed upon the 
outside. There were rooms only in the terrace immediately under 
the shrine, and these must have been similar to the grottotemples. 
There was no uniformity in the number of the stiiges; sometimes 
there were three, corresponding to tlie three worlds with tlieir gods; 
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sometimes five, as in Kalah, on account of the five planets; and 
sometimes seven, as in Borsippa, where the sun and moon were 
added to the preceding five. In the tower at Mugheir the ascent 
was made by staircases, in Uie tower at Khorsabad by a spiral 
inclined way. At present there remain at Khorsabad only four 
stories; but tlie panel and pilaster ornament is still preserved, also 
the balustrade of the inclined way and the coloring of the stories. 
V. Place represents the order of the colors, beginning at the bottom, 
to be white, gray (black), red, and blue. 

The palaces in Chaldaea do not furnish us a clear idea of their 
appearance, since they are so much in ruins; but as Assyrian art 

is derived from Babylonian, we can 
think of the Babylonian princes as 
living in palaces similar to those of 
Assyria, although in Babylonia the 
stucco w^alls, with frescoes, took the 
places of the alabaster slabs which 
lined the walls in Nineveh. Perhaps 
the ruins of Arban on the Chaboras, 
which are older than those of Nimrud 
(ninth century), exhibit the transi¬ 
tion. The portals on both sides of 
Fig. 61. — Head of a statue from i i ^ 

Slrteila (Sippurla). the palace are covered with stone 

tablets, on which winged bulls are 
chiselled in archaic style. The walls, which were built of dried 
bricks, are destroyed. A lion found in the centre of the mound 
resembles the Hittite lion at Ancyra, which will be spoken of later. 
Hittite art is a branch of the Old Babylonian, not of the Assyrian. 
The heads of the sphinxes have thick lips and broad noses; quartz 
and metal are inserted to represent the pupils of the eyes. The 
clay coffins found in Arban resemble the Chaldaean, although tlie 
inscription on the bulls, ‘ Palace of Muse -Ninip,’ is written in new 
Assyrian. The Egyptian scarabaei of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
which Layard here found, were secured in the expeditions of Thoth- 
mes and Amenophis, rather than later by exchange in trade. It was 
later than this that the region on the lower Chaboras, where Arban 
is, was conquered by the Assjoians, and apparently ruled by 
governors partially independent. 
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We obtain an excellent idea of tlie oldest sculpture from the 
objects found by de Sarzec in Tello: namely, tlie reliefs, and from 
four standing and two sitting stiitues. (Compai*e Figs. 51, 52.) 
That they belong to the earliest times is shown by the very ancient 
cuneiform writing, arranged in vertical columns, as in Egypt, and by 
the names of tlie kings mentioned in it. The statues are made of 
the hardest diorite from the coun¬ 
try Magan, perha|xs from the 
mountains opposite Abu-Shahrein 
in the Arabian wilderness. The 
heads are short, and the noses 
are, unfortunately, injured; still, 
those preserved in tlie reliefs are 
not curved as much as the Assyr¬ 
ian ; tlie eye, as compared with 
the almond-shaped Assyrian, may 
be called round, while the brows 
are strongly arched. There is no 
beard; and the head is shaven, 
and covered with a close-fitting 
cap, which has a turban-like brim, 
and is shown to be a wig by 
its rows of round ringlets. The 
hands are longer than the Assyr¬ 
ian, and are made with great 
care. A long garment, reaching 
to the feet, leaves the right ann 
bare. Loftus found similar stat¬ 
ues of black basalt at Haniman 
and the neighboring locha. The Ass>Tian sbitiie of the god Nebo, 
found in Nimrud (Fig. 53), agrees exactly, even to the type of the 
face, with the standing statues in Tello. The sitting statue of 
Gudea holds upon its lap the plan of a wall of a fortress; beside 
the tablet a metal stylus is represented, such as was used for writing 
in the clay, and on the front edge of the plan is a measuring-scale 
divided into 60 parts; this is of very great importance for me¬ 
trology. The inscription, as translated by Oppert, runs: ‘In the 


Fig. 52.—Statue of a King from Sirtella 
(Sippurla). 
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Ficj. f)3. —Statue of the pod Xebo, found i 
Xininid. Limestone. (British Museum.) 


t/emple of Ninsah, his king, is 
erected Uie statue of Gudea, 
governor palest) of Sirtella, 
who has built the temple of 
Mulkit (Bel). He has vowed 
to give daily, so long as he 
shall be governor, a bath of 
milk, an ephah of bread, half 
an ephah of ku^tujy-tup, half 
;in ephah of bread, to avert the 
divine curse.’ This statue fur¬ 
nished to his subjects the stan¬ 
dard of a span, or half-ell, of 
10.63 inches, also the volume 
of an ephah in dry measure, 
and of a batli in liquid. These 
solid measures were obtained 
from tlie cubes of the linear 
measures. U pon the right bank 
of tlie Tigris, above its junc¬ 
tion with tlie Little Zab, at 
Kalah Sheigat (Assur), a sit^ 
ting statue of Shalmaneser II. 
(857-822) was found, which 
is similar to these oldest Chal- 
daean statues. Still the Assjt- 
ians do not seem to have 
developed this type any fur¬ 
ther. These statues remind 
one of those of the Sacred 
Way of Branchidae, near Mile¬ 
tus, which date from about the 
year 536 B.c. The Egyptian 
statues of this kind are supe¬ 
rior to the Chaldaean and Io¬ 
nian; for the former represent 
the body naked, while the latter 
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have a garment reaching to the feet, which is very stiff, and without 
folds. This same defect causes the numerous Chaldaean clay fig¬ 
ures to have a clumsy appearance, especially as tlie heads are too 
large. The back of these clay figures was flat, as they were made 
in a mould consisting of only one piece; while the Assyrian were 
formed in a double mould, or were modelled by hand. There are 
also Chaldaean bronzes, of which a basket- 
bearer, found at Bagdad and now preserved 
in the Louvre, is especially interesting (Fig. 

54). It holds the basket upon its head with 
both hands; only the lower portion of the 
figure is clothed with a kind of a case, which 
is ornamented not with designs, but an in¬ 
scription of Kudumiabuk, an Elamite king 
of the sixteenth century, etc. De Sarzec 
found, in cubical sockets, and packed in 
sand, remarkable earthen rivets, with figures 
of the god Bel, of a basket-bearer, and of an 
ox. Articles of this sort were placed in the 
sand under the thresholds of houses, and on 
graves, in order to avert evil. Of later 
origin are the Babylonian clay statuettes of 
the Asiatic goddess of nature, who is repre¬ 
sented sometimes as placing the hands upon 
the breast, and sometimes as suckling a 
child. The statuettes of the goddess, with 
a tiara and a long fringed garment, are ruder 
and more infrequent. There is a Babylo¬ 
nian clay figure of this goddess-mother. 

The mother holds in her arms her child, 
which rests its little head upon her breast (Fig. 55). These figures, 
which are only four or five inches high, are especially associated 
with the dead, and are therefore frequently met with in Warka and 
other cemeteries. They gave rise to a widely extended species of 
works of art, which exhibited the same indecent characteristics as 
the rites of this goddess. Schliemann discovered in the second city 
at Hissarlik, a lead idol of the same goddess, which also bears the 
VoL. I. 12. 



Fig. 54. — Bronze Cane- 
phorus, from Bagdad. 
(Paris, Louvre.) 
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Hittite mark of tlie m^astika upon the private parts. Similar figures 
were found in Cyprus by Di Cesnola, and in graves in Attica and 
the Cyclades. The Greek sculptor was the first to transform the 
vulgar attitude of the Asiatic Venus into one of gracious modesty. 
A Babylonian clay tiiblet, witli a Thibetan bull-dog upon it in relief, 
shows very good work. 

The stone reliefs of Babylonian-Chaldaean origin are few com- 
jxired with the numerous Assyrian ones. The relief of Marduk- 
iddin-akhi in the British Museum is one of them (Fig. 56). This 
Babylonian ruler conquered Tiglath-Pileser in the year 1112 B.C., 
according to the chronological statement in an in¬ 
scription of Sennacherib. He is crowned with a 
tiara, cylindrical in shape, upon which the mystic tree 
appears to be embroidered between two sphinxes; 
around the top runs a crown of feathers, and at the 
bottom a band with rosettes. The clothing consists 
of a double tunic, of which the under one has long, 
close-fitting sleeves, and reaches with its fringe down 
to the feet; the outer one is thrown over tlie shoul¬ 
ders like a mantle, and extends with its border of 
tassels nearly to tlie knee. Both garments are richly 
embroidered with rosettes, sacred trees, rows of half¬ 
circles, and a network of hexagonal form. The king 
has two daggers in his girdle, two long arrows in his 
right hand, and a bow in his left The shoes, which 
envelop die feet and look like felt slippers, together 
with the garment, which resembles a sort of dressing-gown, prevent 
the figure from having a royal appearance. Layard found one similar 
to this, upon a limestone slab, in the ruins of die palace at Babylon. 

Baliylon is highly important for the history of the art of engrav¬ 
ing precious stones, since thousands of seals in hard half-precious 
stones were manufactured by Babylonian lapidaries. In the East it 
has not lieen customary to subscribe one’s name, but to use a seal, 
fonnerly upon clay and wax, now also ^vith ink. Some of these 
Bal)ylonian seals are cylinders, which were rolled over the clay or 
wax by means of a copjier axle, and others are stones set in rings. 
Great numbers of the seals themselves and the clay impressions have 



Pig. 56.—Statu¬ 
ette of Mylitta 
and child. 
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been found; and on them we find the name of the owner and of his 
father, and often of the 
god honored by him. 

There is an impression 
in clay of a double seal 
which is highly interest¬ 
ing ; one of these seals is 
Assyrian, and the other 
tliat of Pharaoh Sabaco 
(Fig. 57). These seals 
doubtless belonged to 
an agreement struck be¬ 
tween Egypt and Assyr¬ 
ia. In the seals the 
writing is reversed, and 
should be read in the 
impression or in a look¬ 
ing-glass; but there are 
talismans with direct 
writing. Among tlie 
Babylonians, as the 
priest-physician mut¬ 
tered sacred formulas to 
avert sickness, so cer¬ 
tain stones were thought 
to have the virtue of 
warding off certain evils: 
hematite was a safeguard 
against hemorrhage; to¬ 
paz against hemor¬ 
rhoids ; while the dia¬ 
mond prevented the 
execution of plans of 
murder, preserved the 
reason, and repelled wild 

animals; agate averted 
, , , , , Fig. 56. — lielief of Marduk-iddln-akhl (London, 

danger, and brought British Museum). 
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power and reputation; amethyst gave wisdom and prevented drunk¬ 
enness. All tlie ancients believed tliat stones had a certain secret 
power, esj^ecially if mystic figures were also engraved upon them. 
In tlie Middle Ages there w'ere books treating of stones, and this 
superstition is preserved even to recent times in medical books. 
These talismans were worn next the body as amulets, being sus¬ 
pended about the neck, just as is tlie custom to-day among the 
Arabs and in Southern Europe. The ancient Greeks received their 
cut stones from Egypt and Babylonia. The first attempts that the 
Greeks and Etruscans made to imitate Asiatic work were rude. 



Success crowned tlieir efforts only a short time before Alexander; 
his lapidary, Pyrgoteles, was tlie most celebrated master of tliis 
difficult art. It is impossible to determine exactly the age of the 

cylinders, since they are undated. 
C. W. King divides them into old 
Chaldaean, old Babylonian, Assyr¬ 
ian, and later. The oldest are 
made largely of black serpentine or 
of black and green jasper; also of 
hematite, which was a favorite in 
all periods, because it was so easily 
ofAssyriL^^^^^ worked. They are easily recog¬ 
nized by means of the garments, 
which are wrapped spirally around the figures, as upon the cylin¬ 
ders of Likbagas and Dungi, which are, however, preserved only 
in copies. The invention of the turning-wheel or lathe, furnished 
with a drill, divided tlie Assyrian work into two periods. In the 
first tlie hand-drill was used, which was turned by means of a 
handle, while the stone remained still. To make a straight line, 
holes were drilled at the ends, and a connecting line was drawn by 
means of a diamond point. After the introduction of the wheel, 
the precious stone, fastened in a wooden handle, was held by the 
left hand in contact with a small wheel, which was set in rapid 
motion by a large wheel moved by the foot. The tools for engrav¬ 
ing were fastened to the little wheel; and the stone was cut more 
or less deeply, according as it was moved forth and back. The 
instruments used were a burin with round point, and saw, or 
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sort of file with a sharp point. By means of the right hand the 
tool was moistened from time to time with diamond dust mixed with 
olive-oil; formerly emery was used. It was im|X)ssible to make 
curved lines before the use of the wheel. The new Babylonian 
stones exhibit more life; a house or a tree indicates the background. 
The art of engraving stones reached its highest point in the Persian 
jjeriod. The red camelian was now used for the first time, but tlie 
yellow not till later under tlie Sassanids. The Persian cuneifonn 
writing ujx)n them shows tliat the stones belong to tliis period; and 
other chai-acteristics, such as tlie drapery, and tlie turban instead of 



Fio. 5K. — Cylinder of Muses-ninip (London, British Museum). 

the tiara, distinguish them from tlie Babylonian. The Babylonian 
work differs from the Assyrian in representing the fonns as more 
slender, and in not betmying the life and movement so well. A 
sitting goddess, to whom another jierson is conducting a woman, 
is frequently seen on tlie Babylonian cylinders; tlie turbans often 
have two bent horns. The objects represented on the seals are very 
various. Izdubar, the Babylonian Hercules, is very common, stran¬ 
gling the lion, or as a winged genius grasping by tlie neck ostriches 
(‘ cruel birds of the wilderness,’ Lamentations iv. 3); tliis is 
shown on the jasper of King Urzana of Muzatsir, south of Van. 
Bel standing upon a lion, prejiared for the contest with the 
dragon; Sin the moon-god, riding upon a bull; Raman with the 
thunderbolt, Ishtar, and otlier deities; and offerings of animals are 
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figured. The Tree of Life is especially frequent, resembling at once 
tlie palm and a kind of pine. Associated with this are winged genii, 
or bulls, and worshipping kings, as is sho^vn upon the cylinder of 
Muses-ninip (Fig. 58), whose name is found in Arban; and surround¬ 
ing these are winged horses, goats, and imaginary animals. This tree 
reappeara as the Persea tree of the Egyptians, the Hauma^ or paradise 
tree, of tlie Pei-sians, which gives j^erpetual life, the Tuba and Sidret- 
el-muntaha of the Arabians, and was employed in all imaginable 
ways, upon furniture, dress, weapons, and religious reliefs. With 
endless variations, as a motive for decoration it extended over Asia, 
and by means of Arabian craftsmen was carried to Sicily and the 
rest of Europe. Even in antiquity it came through Hittite art to 
Greece, where it appeared first in the celebrated lions over the gate¬ 
way of the citiidel at Mycenae. Later, cones containing the seal 
in their bases took tlie place of the cylinders. Intaglios were used 
much more tlian cameos. There is a cameo of Sargon 11. from 
Khorsabad, and in tlie Vaini Cabinet one of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Fig. 59) ; the head of the latter is given in 
profile, with a round, low-crested helmet. One 
is reminded somewhat of the helmet in the 
sculpture at Bayazid; the head also resembles 
that of Seleucus I., represented on his silver 
coins as Heracles. The technique strongly 
suggests Greek art. It cannot be regarded 

Fig. 69. — Seal of as a modem foigery, since it was discovered 
Nebuchadnezzar. , , , . i. . . ^ 

long before the cuneiform script was known 

to the modern world. It is barely possible, however, that it was 

made a short time after Alexander, when the cuneiform writing 

W'as still used. 

The deities in whose honor the great tower-like temples had 
been built were in part the same which the Semites worshipped in 
other lands; but there long j)er8i8ted a primitive belief in many 
demons, coming from earlier times, which was being transformed into 
polytheism. The characteristics of this belief in spirits can be ascer- 
tiiined partly from the names of the higher beings, and from the use, 
in the literature of the Sumerian language which we have in Assyrian 
translations, and partly from the fact that those beings represent 
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religious ideas different from those with which we are familiar in 
Semitic religions. The Semitic influence subsequently overpowers 
this foreign element, or assimilates it; for it is generally true that reli¬ 
gions which fail to advance from a belief in spirits and spectres are 
overpowered by the more highly developed ones. This is illustrated 
in the case of the Kheta (Hittites), among whom only Syrian gods are 
mentioned. This non-Semitic people anciently had its own super¬ 
stition, which perhaps only had to do with spirits of the air and 
mountain goblins, beings similar to the Dactyli and Telchines of the 
Greeks, like those still found in Caucasian fairy tales. When they 
came into contact with the Syrians, and became acquainted with a 
religion which was more perfect and more imposing, their own 
superstition may have seemed so childish that they left it to the 
common people, while they adopted the foreign religion as the 
ofiicial one. 

There are numberless evil spirits in the Chaldaean-Sumerian reli¬ 
gion, which are mostly divided into groups of seven, and dwell in the 
air, upon the earth, and under the earth; they cause misfortune, 
bring on the pestilence (Dibbarra), produce emaciation (Idpa), take 
up their abode in the possessed, and cause exciting dreams. Some 
of these are spirits of the dead, who return to the earth as vampyres, 
nightmares, and personifications of other effects caused by the lack 
of the circulation of blood or difficult respiration. These numerous 
spirits could not be warded off except by mighty powers, whose 
friendly aid must be secured by worship. The chief of these is Ana, 
the heavens; then Ninazu and Ninkigal, god and goddess of the 
lower world, the latter being the real ruler of Hades (Aralu), though 
she seems to have been originally the goddess of the western heavens. 
There was also Hea, god of the firmament, the air, and the vapors, 
which produce fruitfulness by their moisture; also lord of the ocean; 
and Damkina, his wife, the mistress of the earth. The heavenly 
bodies were worshipped even more than the gods just mentioned, and 
were observed from the toj^s of the temple towers. These were Sin, 
the moon-god; Udu, meaning the light, the sun-god; Im or Ni, the 
god of the thunder-storm; and Sala, his wife, tlie fruitful land; 
Nidip, or Nintar, tlie Chaldaean Hercules, originally the setting, or 
dying, and the rising sun; also Nilgai, ‘ the lord of the great city,* 
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that is, the city of the dead, the god of destruction and of war. The 
mediator between Hea and men is Hea’s son Merodach (Marduk), 
‘ the splendor of the sun,’ the friend of men, and tlie tutelary god of 
Babylonia. When invoked by men, he banishes the evil spirits by 
uttering a word received from his father, and which the latter alone 
knows. This god is so powerful that he can even raise the dead. 
The souls of the dead pass over a stream flowing to tlie southwest, 
near which Negab, the guardian of Hades, sits, into a place beneath 
the earth; from this place, where a terrible goddess, the ruler of 
these people, holds sway, there is no return. In the lowest of these 
seven regions, which form Hades, there springs forth a fountain of 
life; whoever is fortunate enough to drink of tliis can return to the 
upper world. Gibil, the god of fire, is the guardian of the hearth 
and of the family; he is also the great priest upon the earth, since 
fire consumes the sacrifice. In his name most of the magical arts 
are practised; for fire, both in nature and in the hands of man, is tlie 
most effective instrument. A religion can have no grand ceremo¬ 
nial which has not given definite forms to its gods; in that case the 
religious acts will consist mainly of incantations; representations of 
the demons are thrown into the fire, and at the same time wishes are 
expressed that the evil influence may be destroyed as the object 
was burned. Great numbers of such magical formulas have been 
translated by Schrader, Delitzsch, Oppert, and Lenonnant. At the en¬ 
trances of cities and palaces it was customary to place winged bulls 
and lions with human heads, — representations of the most powerful 
daemons,—which should serve to prevent the otlier destructive spirits 
from entering, frightening them by their fearful appearance (Figs. 
60, 61). One inscription runs: “the well-disposed demon 
tlie propitious bull (alapu; both names are preceded by the charac¬ 
ter indicating divinity), the well-disposed spirit (xidukku)"’' Else¬ 
where sidu is explained by kirtfhu^ ‘cherub.’ The Hebrews, after 
their exile, introduced these cherubim, or winged forms, into their 
mythology, and transformed them. Ezekiel, who describes them 
in his first and tenth chapters, expressly says that he saw them in 
Chaldaea at Chebar, which is probably Nahr-Malka. They keep 
guard at paradise, like the colossal bulls at the Assyrian gateways, 
and sit upon the ark of the covenant, with one wing toward the wall, 
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and one in front. This reminds one of the design on a contract 
tablet of Samsu-iluna (about B.c. 1500), in which the date is ex¬ 
pressed in tliis way: “in tlie month Sanma, on the 10th day, when 
Samsu-iluna the king made for Samas and Marduk images of 
lamasm (‘ winged genii ’) overlaid with gold, in the presence of 
Samas in Bit-Parra (‘ house of splendor,’ ‘ in the most holy ’) and 
of Marduk in Bit-Saggal.” 

The cosmological legends and the mythological traditions of the 
Babylonians are preserved in Assyrian translations, which have been 
brought in thousands of fragments from the library in Nineveh, 
and deposited in the British Museum. It has been necessary to ex¬ 
ercise great care in arranging and combining these, since they had 
fallen from an upper story in Nineveh, and had broken in pieces, 
and were in great confusion. There are several accounts of the 
Creation; and, besides many other legends, there is also a history of 
Izdubar and the Flood, which appears to be older than the accounts 
of the creation. The translations are in many points still uncertain. 
The story of the creation is as follows: “ In ancient times, heaven 
above was not named, and what is on tlie earth below had no name 
(the name is the sign of existence), for they had their origin in 
infinite void; the sea which produced all of them was a chaos; the 
waters flowed together into one. There was darkness without lumi¬ 
nous form, a tempest without quiet; in ancient times the gods were 
without existence, a name was not given, a fate not determined; 
and the gods were created; first arose Lakhmu and Lakhamu, who 
existed (alone) till their number was increased (these are really 
male and female personifications of motion and generation, like the 
wind or Spirit of God, which in Genesis broods over the waters) ; 
the gods Assar (Ansar) and Kissar (Kishar) were then created 
(according to Damascius, Assorus, and Kissare, ‘ the upper and 
lower space ’); and long days afterward . . . the gods Anu, Asur, 
and . . . (arose; according to Damascius, Anus, Illinus, and Aus or 
Hea).” These m}i,hs and others, like that of the Fall of Man and 
of the Serpent (Babylonian, Tiamat), of the overthrow of this 
dragon by the god Bel-Marduk, are nearly related to the Jahvistic 
narratives in Genesis, or, more exactly, in the Babylonian myths 
of tlie creation, of the first men, and of the flood, we must recognize 
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the origin of the biblical accounte. It is clear that Babylonia was 
in pirt tlieir scene, and the Babylonian system of metrology is the 
basis of tlie measures of Noah’s ark. In the legend about tlie Flood, 



Fio. Cl. — Winged Daemon in an Offering. Alabaster relief from Khorsabad. About 
10 feet in height. (London, British Museum.) 

there api)ears a wandering hero, Izdubar, a spirit of the fire, who has 
a contest with an Elamite king, Ilumbaba (j^rhaps a very ancient 
wandering of races of different origin is here hinted at) ; then a 
sage Heabani instructs him; he meets with Hasis-Adra (Xisuthrus, 
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or Noah), who tc^lls him about the flood. The goddess Ishtar en¬ 
deavors to win the love of Izdubar; but, as she is despised, she begs 
her father Anu to create a monster which will destroy Izdubar. 
Izdubar and Ileabani, however, succeed in overpowering the 
monster; and Ishhir, the goddess of love, decides to proceed to the 
lower world. At the command of Ninkigal, the goddess of death, 
according to the laws which govern the departed spirits, she is 
gradually deprived of lier clothing and her ornaments, and made 
most wretched. As every impulse for the propagation of life dis- 
apj)eared from the earth with the goddess, Ninkigal was obliged, 
at tlie command of Ilea, to release her; and she ascends through 
the seven gates of the lower world, after she has been sprinkled 
with the water of life. The Babylonian year, which the Jews still 
use, was divided into limar months; and as these did not agree 
with tlie solar year, an intercalary month was inserted every six 
years. Each month was divided into two parts of fifteen days, 
tlie fii-st of which contained three periods of five dajTS each, sacred to 
the great gods Anu, Hea, and Bel; and the second was sacred 
to Ishtar, as goddess of the moon. During the first seven days she 
descends into Hades; upon the eighth day there is complete obscura- 
tion of the moon, and during the last seven days she returns. She 
seeks for her beloved Tammuz, the son of life, in the lower world; 
and at the time of tlie great lunar and solar festival in the month 
Tammuz, the fourth month (Jime-July), she brings him back. At 
this feast of tlie conjunction of the new moon and the summer’s sun, 
tlie image of Ishtar was adorned, and borne by her maids Samkhat 
and Harimat (‘ pleasure ’ and ‘desire ’) to meet the weeping bearers 
of the dead Tammuz, The feast lasted six days, till the moon reached 
its first quarter; then they were married, and were not separated till 
she was tom away from him again in the ninth month, the winter 
solstice. 

In Babylonia and Assyria we find that the deities vary in dig¬ 
nity and character according to the different places where they were 
originally worshipped. Marduk (Merodach), the tutelary god of 
Babylon, is blended with Bel, and is represented as the chief enemy 
of demons, especially of Tiamat, the dragon, or chaos. Nana, the 
goddess of Uruk (Erech), is identified with Ishtar (Hebrew Ash- 
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toreth, that is, the * mistress,’ originally a title of all goddesses). In 
Agade, tlie western city of Sippara, the goddess Anunit was 
honored. 

The Fish-god Dagon, who brings fruit-producing moisture and 
lends success to voyagers, must have been originally worshipj)ed in 
a maritime city, as he was later worshipi^ed by the Philistines (Fig. 
61). The Babylonian gods were especially potent in opposing the hos¬ 
tile forces of nature, and were wor- 
ship})ed in onler that their aid might be 
secured. The AssjTians, however, were 
warlike in their character, and were con¬ 
stantly busied witli military prepara¬ 
tions ; and tlierefore most of their gods 
had a warlike stamp. In order to 
honor their chief god, they destroyed 
cities and tortured prisonera. The 
Babylonians, more than any otlier 
people, regarded the stars as places 
from which divine beings displayed 
their power, a belief that reappears 
among the Gnostics. The seven plan¬ 
ets were tlie abode of the great gods: 

Mercury, of Nebo, tlie Babylonian 
Hermes; Venus, of Ishtar; Mars, of 
Nergal; Jupiter, of Marduk; Saturn, 
of Ninip or Hercules; the moon, of Sin; 
and the sun, of Samas. This belief 
promoted the study of astronomy and 
astrology, pmctised upon the temple-towers, together with an elabo¬ 
rate science of soothsaying and of portents. Remains of astronomi¬ 
cal records have been found in Nineveh, and are preserved in the 
British Museum, and have been translated in part by Oppert, 
Menant, and Sayce. The fact that there were seven planets gave 
rise to the sacredness of tlie number seven, to the division of the 
week, which is a quarter of a month, into seven days, and to the 
seven chief daemons. Every hour of the day has a planet as its tute¬ 
lary god, as also every day has that planet that marked its opening 
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hour. This is the origin of the names of the days of the week that 
are now used by us, names derived from the gods. In tlie Sumerian 
language tlie system of computation was sexagesimal, that is, pro¬ 
ceeded by sixties, instead of by tens as with us. The hour contains 
sixty minutes, and tlie compass has six divisions of sixty degrees each. 

Little knowledge was professed by tlie ancient Babylonians in re¬ 
gard to existence after death. These people seem to have had an idea 
of a shadowy existence in the next world, similar to that which other 
Semites held. In Ishtar’s descent into Hades, the lower world is 
represented as a house without light or exit, whose lintels and doors 
are covered with dust; and the departed spirits eat dust and mould. 
In contrast with a somewhat degraded belief in spirits, and with the 
licentious feasts of the gods of nature, we have indications of the ex¬ 
istence of a deep religious feeling. A penitential psalm in the 
Sumerian language with an Assyrian translation has been repeatedly 
translated: I, thy servant, grant to me peace, I pray. Whoever 

has committed sins, thou hearest his supplication; if thou dost in¬ 
cline thyself toward a man, this man lives. Ruler of all, mistress of 
mankind, merciful lady toward whom it is good to turn, who hear¬ 
est supplication, his god and his goddess entreat with him, speak to 
thee, ‘ turn toward him thy countenance, take him by the hand.’ 
Above thee there is indeed no god who can command thee. Have 
compassion on me in mercy, hear my supplication, proclaim my de¬ 
liverance, let thy wrath be appeased; for so long, O my mistress, as 
thy countenance is turned away, I mourn like a dove, and I waste 
away in wretchedness.” 

As far back as our history extends, the Semites dwelt near the 
Sumerians and Akkadians; and it must have been in an e^lier 
period that these latter had exclusive possession of the land. It is 
generally supposed that the Semites originated in southern Arabia, 
but Hommel has shown by an examination of the language tliat the 
nomenclature of the fauna and flora indicates that Mesopotamia was 
the original abode. It is, however, hardly probable that a people, 
which, even centuries after it was known to history, consisted only 
of wandering shephenls and graziers, and was inclined to a nomadic 
life, should have arisen in a land in which their flocks were liable 
to be drowned every year, and which could become habitable only 
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after long cultivation. There are two divisions of the Semites, — 
the southern and the northern; to the former belong the Arabians, 
with numerous nations and races; and the latter consist of several 
groups, the Babylonians and Assyrians, the Aramaeans, who retained 
the name of Syrians, and the peoples of Canaan. The northern Se¬ 
mites were conquered, and carried away in such large numbers, at 
first by tlie Assjo-ians, that they lost their peculiarities of race; and 
through the conquest of Islam tlie territory of the Arabic language 
was extended over the north Semitic lands, so that only peoples here 
and there not subject to Mohammedanism, like the Nestorians and 
Mandaeans, preserved the Aramaic language. The Chaldaean popu¬ 
lation of Babylpnia is the result of the union of the Semites with 
the oldest inhabitants of the land; and it would seem that the latter 
had the greater influence in the earlier periods, while in the later 
Babylonian empire Mesopotamia can be regarded as a Semitic land. 
Many names of the earliest rulers are Semitic, while others are 
Sumerian. The inscriptions furnish many names of kings, some of 
whom it is impossible to arrange chronologically with any exactness. 

Berosus, a priest of Bel, who was bom at Babylon about B.c. 330, 
and who in the time of Antiochus Soter (280-263) wrote apparently 
in Greek a work upon Babylonian history, is supposed to have made 
use of old records. Vitruvius, Seneca, and Pliny mention him 
only as an astronomer. Eusebius, whom we have already become 
acquainted with as the one who preserved the fragments of Manetho, 
quotes from the Babylonian history; he does not, however, know 
it in its original form, but only through an extract of Alexander Poly- 
histor, who lived in Rome in the time of Sulla. Since other ostensible 
quotations from Berosus are made only through this Alexander, the 
fragments in Eusebius and Josephus that treat of the creation and 
mythology are not a reliable source. The fragments of Berosus in 
Eusebius, however, contain, in addition, a list of Babylonian kings, 
likewise prolmbly derived from Alexander Polyhistor. This list is 
cited in various works, and has given rise to ingenious combinations. 
It begins with the mythical kings, who were both before and after 
the flood, and whose reigns are arranged chronologically. The kings 
before the flood reigned 432,000 years, that is twelve times ten 
mriy a sarui^ being 3,600 years, or twelve solar cycles, or periods 
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between two complete returns of the equinoxes. The others reigned 
39,180 yeai-s, or twelve |)eriods of 1805 years, or lunar periods of 
22,325 syiKxlical montlis (21,600 years or 361 together with 

twelve Sotliis-periods of 1460 years (17,520 years or 292 sosses). 
The time from tlie flocxl to the birth of Abraham is 292 years (origi¬ 
nally «o.s.sc.s), and tliei*e are 361 years from that time till the end of 
Genesis, making in all 653 years instead of sossesj which would 
make 39,180 years. Then follow tlie seven historical djmasties; but 
die chronology of these is not certain, since the duration of two is 
not given. The only two established dates are B.c. 747, marking the 
beginning of the Sixth Dynasty and also tlie era of Nabonassar, and 
538, which marks the end of tlie Seventh Dynasty, coinciding with 
the capture of Babylon by Cyrus. 

In the inscriptions chronological data are occasionally given, 
which assign some of the old rulers to a definite period, but com¬ 
plete reliance cannot be placed upon them. The Babylonians had a 
system of reckoning time, and had fixed the length of the year, but 
they had no long period like an era. They reckoned their years 
from the beginning of the reign of their kings or from some impor¬ 
tant event. On the other hand, we find for a considerable space of 
time i^rfectly reliable chronology indicated by the Assyrian limmu^ 
or eponjuiious years. Every year received the name of a high 
officer, a city prefect, and one that of the king. In one place 
the list mentions the eclijise of the sim which occurred June 15, 
763 B.c. ; and by means of this date we can complete the series of 
years forwartls and backwards, from 893 to 666. Moreover, the 
years from the 26th of February (1 Thoth), 747, the era of Nabo¬ 
nassar, to the time of tlie Ptolemies, are made entirely certain by the 
so-called Canon of Ptolemy (the geographer), who lived in the first 
half of the second century. This important record was derived from 
tlie tables which were added to the Almagest, an astronomical work, 
in order that the eclipses mentioned in it might be easily taken 
into account. From Nabonassar, who probably introduced the 
reckoning of time by solar years, the canon gives twenty Babylonian 
kings, ten Persian, thirteen Ptolemies, and the Roman emperors 
dowm to its own time, with the exact number of years of each reign. 

Menant has given a list of the old Chaldaean kings, arranging 
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them according to the cities in which their inscriptions occur most 
frequently; G. Smith's list is only a provisional one. It is not 
worth the while to rej^eat tliese lists; and only some of the more 
important historical points will be given, especially as many have 
already been mentioned in connection with the descriptions of the 
ruins. 

One of the Elamite (Median) kings of Chaldaea is Kudunnabuk, 
son of Simtisilhak; he calls himself king of Sumer and Akkad 
(Chaldaea and Babylonia), ruler of Martu or Syria and of Jamub- 
bal, that is, Susiana. This would indicate tliat he extended his 
sway over Syria. He had a son Iriaku, who was king of Larsa 
(Senkereh), and was a vassal of his father. With this should be con¬ 
nected the narrative preserved in Gen, xiv. 1-10, which is one of the 
later elements of the Pentateuch. The kings Amraphel of Shinar, 
Arioch (Iriaku) of Ellasar (Larsa), Chedorlaomer of Elam, and 
Tidal, king of the Goiim (who have been identified with the Guti, 
north of the Cossaeans), made war with the kings Bera of Sodom 
(this name is still applied to the mountain Uzdum at the south¬ 
western comer of the Dead Sea), Birsha of Gomorrah, Shinab of 
Admah, Shemeber of Zeboiim, and with the king of Bela, wliich is 
there called Zoar. They did this in order to bring them into subjec¬ 
tion ; for these had rebelled against Chedorlaomer, who had subdued 
them twelve years earlier. The Canaanitish kings were defeated in 
the vale of Siddira (which is probably the most southern portion 
of the Dead Sea, where there are marshy low lands covered at times 
with water), and their cities were captured and plundered. King 
Amraphel is not mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions^ Chedor¬ 
laomer (‘ servant of the god Lagamar ’ ) was, perhaps, an ally of 
Kudur-mabuk; Lagamar was the name of an idol, which Asurbanipal 
captured in Susa. 

King Sin-idinna constructed a canal in Larsa for irrigation. The 
oldest clay tablets with notices of the sale of property date back to 
his time; and on these the date is not indicated by the year of the 
reign of a king, but l)y some important event. For example, a piece 
of ground is leased for eight years at minae of silver. The con- 

1 Evidently Amraphel and Hammurabi are the same person, and have lately 
been so recognized. — Ed. 

Von. I. 13. 
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trading parties swear by the name of the god Ur and of the king 
Nur-Ilanian; and the date is expressed as follows: “Month Tebet 
(Deceml)er), of the year in which he adorned with gold a high throne 
for tlie god Samas.” In the contract tablets dating from the time of 
Iriaku, who built a fortification around the city Larsa, together with 
a tower, and also constructed and restored several temple buildings, 
the capture of the city Apirak is mentioned; thus, “ Month Tasrit 
(September), thirtieth day, in tlie nineteenth year after Apirak had 
been captured by tlie ruler Iriaku, who is still alive.” This event 
was of surticient importance to mark the beginning of an era. The 
site of Apirak has not yet been determined; but it was apparently 
important tliat a djmasty should possess it, for it is announced that 
Narani-Sin, one of the oldest rulers, captured Apirak. The capture 
of Kisure and Dur-An (Dur-Ilu) in Babylonia is used in the same 
way to indicate a date. Upon one tablet tlie year is mentioned in 
which the Tigris, tlie river of the gmls, was connected with the sea; 
that is, a canal was constructed connecting it with the Persian Gulf. 
Moreover, the year is mentioned in which the king so thoroughly con¬ 
quered Nin-niah of Bit-saptumur, evidently a ruler of northern Baby¬ 
lonia, that he disappeared entirely. Sargon the elder is also mentioned 
among tlie oldest kings; and we %vill speak of him here, although it 
is supjiosed that he belongs to the year 3800, and is therefore earlier 
tlian tlie Elaniitic Dynasty. In tlie British Museum, Pinches found 
ujxm a cylinder, which has already been mentioned, of Nabonidus 
(555_538 B.c.) from Sipjxira, the record that he found tlie tablets of 
Narani-Sin, tlie son of Sargon, which none of his predecessors had 
seen for 3200 years, and which Samas, the great god of Sippara, 
had revealed. Nabonidus could hanlly have fictitiously constructed 
a chronology extending back so far, especially as there w^ere no defi¬ 
nite eras in the earlier times. The seventy tablets were found in 
Agade, where the temple of Anunit was situated; and upon these 
the deeds of Sargon were recorded, together with the astronomical 
positions of the moon which were thought to presage future events. 
Nabonidus caused these tablets to be translated from the old Sume¬ 
rian language into the Ass^Tian, and a portion of this translation is 
preserved. The inscriptions begin wdth a remarkable legend, which 
was apparently intended to sanction Sargoii’s usurpation of the 
rule: — 
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“I am Sargon the mighty king, the king of Akkad (Agade). 
My mother was of noble birth; my father I know not of,^ but my 
father’s brother used to dwell in the highlands, and my native city 
was Azupiranu, which lies on the banks of the Euphrates. My 
mother, of noble race, conceived me, and bore me in secret. She put 
me in a basket of «ur, and closed up the opening with bitumen. She 
cast me into the river, which did not flow over me [?]. The river 
carried me along to Akki, the irrigator. Akki, the irrigator, took 
me up. Akki, the irrigator, reared me up to boyhood. Akki, the 
irrigator, made me a gardener. When I acted as gardener, Ishtar 
showed me favor. Forty-five years I mled over the black-haired 
race (i.e., the Semites): ^ I rode in a chariot of bronze, over diffi¬ 
cult regions: I ruled the upper land, I governed the kings of the 
lower land. ...” The remainder of the inscription is incomplete, 
and hardly intelligible: it seems to refer to the conquest of Dur-il 
on the borders of Elam, and of Dilmun, the island city in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. 

The tablet that recounts the deeds of Sargon is divided into 
fourteen sections, each of which gives at the beginning the condition 
of the moon. This prince made an expedition against Elam, then 
against Martu, and conquered the four countries (SjTia, which was 
divided into four empires, called, in Gen. x. 23, Uz, Hul, Gether, and 
Mash), subdued the whole of Babylonia, conquered Agade, and, in 
an ex{)edition which lasted three years, reached the shore of the 
Mediterranean Sea, where he erected pillars. He also repulsed an 
enemy who besieged him in Agade, and at last seized tlie kingdom 
of Subarti, from which he carried booty back to his capital. His son 
Naram-Sin (Plate XI.) is called “ King of tlie four countries, con¬ 
queror of Apirak and Magan,” upon an alabaster vase, which was 
found by F'resnel in Babylon, but was lost in the Tigris. The in¬ 
scription upon this is perhaps the oldest known in the AssjTian 
language. In tlie accompanying cut (Fig. 63) we give the inscrip¬ 
tion in the original, and also a transliteration in old Babylonian and 
in new Assyrian, in order to show the change in the characters in 

1 In one of the inscriptions fonnd at Nippur by the University of Pennsylvania 
expedition, in 1888 , Sargon styles himself, “Son of Ittibel.“ — Ed. 

^ Up to this point Professor McCurdy’s translation is followed, which is more 
correct than that in the German original (based on Talbot and Q. Smith). — £d. 
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the course of time. The wonls ANA and KI should not be read, 
as they only indicate tliat the name of a g(xl (Sin, ‘ moon ’) follows, 
and that the name of a land precedes. It should therefore be read: 
Naram-Sin mr kibrativ arbaiv ga Apirak Makkan,^ 




-ii tin 

Na-ra-ani 



■DH 

ANA Sin 

Sar 

<?>lll4^^X> 


IHMfeiBH 

ki-ib-ra-tiv 


.<Mf 


ar-ba-iv 



'^ 1 ]: 

ga 




A-pi-ra-ak 




Mak-Kan-Kl 


Fui. 63. — Cuneiform inscription of Naram-Sin, with Babylonian, Ass>Tian, and 

English transliteration. 


The last member of tliis dymusty was a woman, Ellab-Gula. Her 
successor was Hammurabi, Khammu-rabi (.Vmraphel),* who perhaps 
married her, and thus rendered his succession lawful. He w^as the 
first of a series of eleven kings, mentioned upon a clay tablet, who 
ruled in Babylonia, and who appear to have belonged to the forty- 


1 The discoveries of the expedition sent out by the University of Pennsylvania 
in IHHS have materially added to our knowledge of earliest Babylonian history. 
Excavations carrie<l on at Nippur brought to light six eontemporary inscriptions of 
Sargon I., two of Narain-Sin, sixty-one vases or fragments of Alusharshid, a monarch 
of the same dynasty, or at least of the same period. Of the one hundred and twenty 
or more kings of Babylon, Ur, and other cities known to belong to the period between 
3800 B.c. and 450 n.e., forty-five have left personal inscriptions or documents at Nip¬ 
pur. The following new kings have been added by the expedition to those already 
known: 1. Alusharshid; 2. Bur-Sin I.; 3. Gande; 4. Kadashman-Turgu; 6. Kudur- 
Turgu ; 6. Bal-nadin-aplu. Nos. 1-3 are earlier than 2500 b.c. Hilprecht maintains 
that Alusharshid preceded Sargon. The empire of Sargon, enlarged by his son Naram- 
Sin, appears to have extended from Cyprus on the west, where a cylinder-seal bearing 
his name has been found, to Media on the north, Elam on the east, and t(» the shores 
of Persian Gulf and eastern Arabia on the southeast, — a sovereignty virtually coter¬ 
minous with that of the most powerful monarchs of Assyria and Babylonia three 
thousand years later. — En. 

2 The date of Hammurabi is now set at 2200 b.c. (2264-2209 b.c. ?). — Ed. 
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Fig. 64. — An Anneniaii town stormed; removal of prisoners. Marble relief. 
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nine Chalclaeans of the Third DjTiasty, according to Berosns. After 
Haininurabi conquered Rini-Sin of Larsa, one of the lesser rulers, he 
established a larger empire, and took up his residence at Babylon. He 
there built the temple of Bel-Marduk and Zirbanit (Esagila, ‘ the 
towering house,’ now Bit-Saggal), as well as the temple, with the 
ziggurat or tower built in stiiges, in the city Kis, which is conjec¬ 
tured to have been in Al-Heimar, the northeastern ruin of Babylon, 
lie also built a similar tower for the Temple of the Sun at Larsa, 
in whose corner-stone Nabonidus later found the cylinder that re¬ 
ferred to buildings. Under Hammurabi, Babylon begins to have the 
leading position. From this time it continued to be the chief city, 
and even after new empires were founded, and other places were the 
seats of power, Babylon still remained the centre of Oriental civili¬ 
zation, until replaced by Alexandria. It is, however, evident that 
mighty princes ruled in Babylon even before Hammurabi; for we 
read that one of the Chaldaean rulers, whose names w^e find men¬ 
tioned in the southern cities, was able to bring Babylon under 
his sway. 

A dynasty of Cassite nationality, which is thought to have ruled 
from 1518 to 1278 B.c., is presented in the Bible imder die name 
of Nimrod, son of Cush, and in Berosus under the nine Arabian 
kings. The term Arabian must have referred to the manner of life 
of the Cassites, rather than to their nationality, just as to-day 
Bedouin and Kurd is used of nomadic dwellers in tents. Aguka- 
krimi is the first king of tliis dynasty to call himself ‘ king of Kassi 
and Akkad.’ To the dynasty belong also Sagaraktias, whom the in¬ 
scription of Nabonidus, already referred to, mentions, and Karaindas, 
king of Kassi and Kardunias (Babylonia), a contemporarj" of Asur- 
bel-nisisu of Assyria; also his son Bumaburias (Kidin-bel-niaKlati), 
die husband of Muballidat-Serua, a daughter of the Assjuian Asuru- 
ballit According to the inscription of Nabonidus, Bumaburias 
ruled 700 years lx*fore Kinzuru (731), i.e., 1430 B.c. His son Kara- 
hardas w’as killed in a revolt; and the leader, Nazibugas, was killed 
by the Assyrians, who placed upon the throne Kurigalzu, the brother 
of the rightful king, whom we know as the builder of the tower of 
Aqarquf. His son in turn was Nulisihu, the father of Merodach-bal- 
adan, from whose reign w^e have a small contract tablet found at 
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Bagdad. The last Cassite prince was Nazimurudas, who was con¬ 
quered by the Assyrian Tukulti-ninip. Though this victory made 
her subject to Assyria, Babylonia made many successful attempts 
to free herself. The expeditions into Mesopotamia of the Pharaohs 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty belong also to the time of this d)mas1y; 
they did not, however, penetrate to the Babylonian territory. 

Note. — Since these pages were put into type intelligence has been received of 
highly important discoveries made in the season of 1899-11)00 at Nippur by the 
University of Pennsylvania Expedition, under the direction of Professor Hilprecht. 
An extensive palace, two stories high, belonging to the Pre-^argonic period (i.e., before 
8800 B.c.) has been uncovered beneath an accumulation of seventy feet of rubbish on 
the southwestern side of the Shatt-en-Nil. This edifice, which was probably the 
palace of the early priest-kings of Nippur, has already yielded valuable results in the 
shape of Pre-8argonic tablets, seal cylinders of the earliest type, and clay figures of 
early date and gi*eat interest. At a later period this palace was used as a quarry for 
furnishing building materials for public and private buildings. 

But the discovery which is of greatest interest is that of a portion of the Librai-y 
of the Great Temple. In the course of three months no less than 17,200 tablets, cov¬ 
ered with cuneiform writing, were recovered. ‘‘These tablets are of a different char¬ 
acter from those first discovered, which were mainly private business contracts, 
conveyances, letters, and the like. The latest discoveries bear more resemblance to the 
contents of an ordinary library. The tablets are historical, philological, and literary. 
They treat of mythology, of grammar and lexicography, of science, and of mathe¬ 
matics. There is reason to believe that they will for the first time enable the world 
to form an adequate idea of life in Babylonia, such as only could be possible by the 
discovery of a national library, recording the national progress in literature, science, 
and thought in general. No document is found in this collection of later date than 
2280 B.c. As this date marks the invasion of the Elamites, the fact adds confirmatory 
evidence that the library was destroyed during this invasion. lh-ofe.ssor Hilprecht 
estimates that at the present rate of working five more years will be necessary to 
excavate and examine the contents of the library. He thinks it probable that the 
unexplored part will yield 150,000 tablets.” The library was one of great renown, 
the chief glory of the temple in Early Babylonia, and the chief college for instmction 
in law and religion. ” It is hardly too much to say that if the unexplored parts should 
prove as rich in results as that already found, there will be no example in the world's 
history, not even in Egypt, of .so complete a recovery of the records of an ancient 
civilization.” 

Nippur had already been identified, by the discoveries of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania Expedition, with Calneh, one of the four cities mentioned in Genesis (x. 10) 
as the beginning of the kingdom of Nimrod, and the history of Mesopotamian civiliza¬ 
tion had been traced to 5000 or 6000 b.c. The results of the continued excavation of 
this city, which was ancient and powerful more than three millenniums before Babylon 
came into prominence, will doubtless carry back the history of civilized man in Asia 
at least fifteen or twenty centuries. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER V. 


SYRIA AND ASIA MINOR. 

B efore we Ix^gin to describe the struggles of the Egyptians 
with the various jjeoples of Syria, it ^vill be well to speak of 
the geographical and ethnogniphical characteristics of the latter coim- 
try, as well as to give some of the more salient points in its history. 
In order to present the subject connectedly, it will be necessary to 
touch uiK)n many things which really occurred later than these strug¬ 
gles. It will also be necessary to discuss the oldest Assyrian his¬ 
tory later, altliough it is connected with events touched upon at 
the close of tlie preceding cliapter. 

Syria is the country lying between the Mediterranean Sea, the 
Ambian Desert, and tlie Euphrates River. It is traversed by niouii- 
tiiin iiinges running north and south, which touch Mount Taurus 
in the north. The chief rivera of the coimtry run in the valleys 
between tliese mountain ranges. As the land is the highest at the 
centre, some of them, as the Orontes, flow to the north, and some, 
as the Litiiny and Jordan, to the soutli; the Orontes flows through 
Coele-Syria, and after passing Antioch empties into the sea; tlie 
Litany, turning to the west, flowing through a valley, enters the 
sea north of Tyre. At the foot of Mount Hermon are three foun¬ 
tains, whose waters unite with smaller streams, and form the Lake 
Hftleh, from which the Jordan flows into the Lake of Gennesaret, 
or Sea of Tiberias (Fig. 65). The Jordan, soon after leaving this 
lake, enters a broad, barren valley, which has a tropical climate. At 
first it is a small volume of water; but its waters are soon increased 
by the Yarmuk, which comes from the region of Bozrah, and by the 
Jabbok, which flows through Gilead, rich in forest and grass. The 
waters of the Dead Sea, into which the Jordan empties, are increased 
by still other streams, as the Amon in Moab (Fig. 66). East of 
the Jonlan the land is well watered, but on the west it is to a larg® 
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extent barren and unfruitful. Tlie race of Lot, whom the genea¬ 
logical history of the llible re presente as the nephew of Abraham, 
must be located in Moab. Loten was a chieftein in tlie mountains 
of Edom (1 Chron. i. 38 ; Gen. xxxvi. 20). The well-known legend 
of the sensual conduct of Lot must have arisen out of hatred 
felt teward Moab, who was said to be a descendant of Lot; tlie 
pillar of salt into which his wife was transformed stands above the 
Dead Sea at its southwestern extremity, at Uzdiim (Fig. 67). This 
lake is remarkable from the fact that its waters are strongly impreg- 



Fio. 65. — Lake Tiberias, or Gennesaret. 


nated with minerals ; and on this account no fishes can live in it. 
It varies greatly in depth, being in its nortliern portion 1,082 feet 
deep, while in the southern portion it is less than 10 feet. Its sur¬ 
face is nearly 1,300 feet below the level of the ^lediterranean. 

The narrow strip of land lying along the shore of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, between it and the mountains, is very fertile, lieing visited 
by frequent rains. The Philistines occupied the southeni jiortion, 
— a warlike jieople who emigrated from the island Caphthor, prob¬ 
ably Cyprus, and lived in a confedemcy of five cities under princes 
(Seranim). Three of these cities were on the coast, — Gaza, with 
the temple of Zeus Mamas, that is, ‘ our loixl; ’ Ashdod, wdth a tem¬ 
ple of Dagon; and Ascalon, with the temple of Derceto and her 
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daughter Astarte. In tlie interior were Ekron, now called Akir, 
east of Jebna (Jabneel), and Gath, probably the modem Tel-es- 
Safie, situated between Belli Jibun and Ekron. 

Farther north along the coast dwelt tlie Phoenicians; tliey oc- 



Fio. 06. — Mouth of the river Arnon, or Mojib. 


cupied die fruitful region, bordered by splendid forests and moun¬ 
tains abounding in nietiils, which extends from a point in the north 
opposite Cyprus to Carmel on the south; Carmel is the boundary of 
the plain of Jezreel, through which the river Kishon flows. The 
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original home of the Phoenicians is still a matter of uncertainty. 
Herodotus preserves a tradition that tliey came from the Erythraean 
Sea (Persian Gulf). This is ix)S8ible only on the supjxjsition that 
centuries were occupied in the migration, and that it was aided 
by colonies established for purposes of trade. The Greek name 



Fio. 67. — The salt columns at Uzdum. 


of the people (^P hoe nice s') seems to have been derived from phoinix, 
the date pilm. Their native name, Poeni, or Puni, was used by 
the Romans to designate the Phoenician Carthaginians. This name 
shows that they are related to the Pun named on Egyptian monu¬ 
ments, who lived iip^n the shores of the Red Sea at its outlet, and 
who in very ancient times traversed the sea, and engaged in trade 
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with those living on tlie shores of Africa and Ai*abia. Their 
settlement in Canaan must have been followed by the adoption of 
tlie prevailing language of tlie country; for it is identical \iith 
tlie Moabite, Hebrew, and otlier dialects of Palestine. The Phoe- 
nieians had tlie same religion also as tlie people of Canaan. They 
worshippi*d the personified forces of nature. The sun, moon, and 
planets were worshipjied, being regarded as living, intelligent 
forces, having tlie power to influence the will and fate of men. 
The male creative power of tlie sun is personified by Baal, while 
Ash tore til n* presents the productive power of the moon. The 
scorching heat of the sun is represented by Moloch, who is portrayed 
as a bull, or as a man with a biilFs head. The wild boar, which is 
made furious by the summer s heat, is sacred to liini; he is there¬ 
fore only a form of Baal, and they sought to apjiease him by burn¬ 
ing children alive. The Phoenicians had the idea that the angrj’ 
g(xl should receive the best of tlieir possessions as a sacrifice; and 
tliis terrible delusion prevailed among them, notwitlistanding their 
high culture, even till a very late pericxl, as, for example, in Car¬ 
tilage. Similar sacrifices were offered to Moloch by the Ammonites 
and Jews: Solomon built a shrine to Moloch upon the Momit of 
Olives (1 Kings xi. 7); Ahaz caused his son to be offered up (2 
Kings xvi. 3) ; and it was not till the time of Josiah that the service 
of Moloch was abolished in the valley of Hinnoni (2 Kings xxiii. 
10; Jeremiah vii. 31, 32). Baal was worshipjied under many forms, 
as Baal Shamim, or ‘ god of heaven ’; Baal Hamon, or ‘ Sun-god ’; 
Baal Berith, or ‘ g<Ki of die covenant ’ (at Shechem) ; also as Baal 
Gad, or ‘gfid of good luck.’ This god was worshipped at the 
foot of Hennon, and therefore was also called Baal Hermon. In 
Ekron of the Philistines he was called Baal Zebub, ‘ the god that 
wards off flies.’ Otlier names were derived from tlie places where he 
was worshipiied, as Baal Peor from Mt. Peor in the northern part of 
Moab; Baal Meon, from a place (like^vise in Moab) now called 
Main, where stone altars are found; and there are various other 
names. The name of die g(xl appears in comixisition in many Jew^ 
ish names, as Baal-iada, a son of David (1 Chron. xiv. 7, while m 
the panillel passage, 2 Sam. v. 16, El-iada occurs, in which El is 
substituted for the objectionable Baal). 
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Another deity was Astarte, tlie Hebrew Ashtoi-eth, honored by 
all the Syrian peoples as tlie productive powder of nature, the Assjt- 
ian Ishtar, the Arabian Attiir, who also is represented as a male, 
and is, tlierefore, androgynous, as die gml is i-epresented with die 
attributes of the goddess and the reverse, symbolized at the festivals 
by the exchange of garments (cf. Deut. xxiL 5). This goddess was 
called Derceto by die Philistines, and was honored as Atargatis in 
the celebrated temple at Hiei*a{X)lis (Membidj) near the Euphrates. 
The lion is sacred to her; and she is represented as standing upon 
one, or in the form in which she appears among the Greeks, as riding 
in a wagon drawn by a lion. Her worship was attended with licen¬ 
tiousness, and her women turned over their ill-gotten gains to the 
temple treasury. Such temple slaves are frequently mentioned in 
the Old Testament, and were distinguished by their peculiar attire. 
The Phoenician merchants and sailors had such women everywhere 
in their colonies. The symbol of Astarte (Ashtoreth) was the 
a«//t'raA, a trunk of a tree with a meaning similar to die ‘ idol ’ of 
1 Kings XV. 13, a priapus, like the emah of the Babylonians 
(Jer. 1. 38). The animals sacred to her are those distinguished for 


their generative power, — the ram, he-goat, 
doves, and fishes. In the temple of Aphro¬ 
dite, at Paphos (Fig. 68), a cone-shaped stone 
stood between two pillars in a cella; before 
it there was a cage for doves, and a fish-pond 
in each of the two courts. Such a house for 
doves is still preserved in the temple of Gozzo, 
where diere are seveml rows of rectangular 



Fig. 68. — Bronze coin of 


holes, one above the other, for the doves; in 
front of it there was a bench or stone table 


Paphos. Emperor Ca- 
racalla (211-217 a.d.). 


on which the food was stre^^^l. A coin of Antoninus Pius repre¬ 
sents such a dove-house; the fish-pond is also often seen on coins 
of Cyprian cities. The festivals of Ashtoreth were aecomjianied by 
many abominations which her devotees practised in an ecstitic stite 
amid the din of drums, cymbals, and pijies. The goddess hei-self, 
according as tlie ecstisy or remorse that attends sensual excesses had 
sway, was viewed either as the voluptuous or as the chaste goddess, 
— Dido, or Anna, in Carthage, the pure Artemis, goddess of the 
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chase, or the Magna Mater, at Ephesus. The Amazons, who were 
hostile to men, were her servants, and danced in arms at her fes¬ 
tivals. 

The Phoenicians had another god, Melkarth, or Baal, of Tyre, called 
also Cadmus, and by the Greeks identified with Hercules, a mediator 
between tlie world and the real Baal; mythically viewed as the 
champion of the god. Out of ruin he brings new life, destroys the 
injurious influences of the twelve signs of the zodiac (the Labors of 
Heracles), and tempers the winter s cold and the summer’s heat (that 
is, kills the lion). During the winter he remains asleep, or is far 
away in Gades, near the Pillars of Hercules, where was his resting- 
place (1 Kings xviii. 27). He was a god who wandered over the 
earth, established Phoenician colonies, and delivered them from de¬ 
structive forces. He was the first to wear the purple, and to direct 
the affairs of nations; he appeared as Minos in the Phoenician colo¬ 
nies. Herodotus saw a temple to him in Tyre, in which were two 
columns of gold and emerald (green glass) ; and in Gades there were 
two columns of bronze in his temple ; the god himself had erected 
for his own honor pillars in the mountains of Calpe and Abyla, and 
the Phoenician workmen of Solomon placed the pillars of Jachin and 
Boaz before the temple. 

Adonis, who was called Zerach (‘ tlie appearing one ’) in north¬ 
ern Syria, was worshipjied in Byblus. He is a god of spring, a 
beautiful youth, who is killed while in his prime by the boar of 
Ares, and is mourned by Baaltis (Baalat) ; he is then called 
Tammuz, the one ‘ separated ’ from Baaltis. The Adonia were 
celebrated in the month which was named after him. The boar 
sjonbolizes the summer’s heat and the rainy season, during which 
the sun is not seen. The river of Byblus, the Adonis (Nahr-Ibra- 
him), becomes swollen in tlie autumn; and its waters are colored 
by the red soil, which indicates Adonis’s death in the moimtains. 
The image of Adonis was carried about and bewailed by women 
with the lamentation hoi adon tve hoi hodoh, ‘ Woe Adonis, woe 
his splendor.’ They prepared the Adonis gardens, consisting of 
vessels filled with quickly fading flowers; but upon the approach 
of spring the resurrection of the god was celebrated with many ex¬ 
cesses. In the plain of Jezreel, at Hadadrimmon, south of Megiddo, 
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where a lamentation for Adonis likewise was made, this lamenta¬ 
tion was transferred at a later time to King Josiah, who fell there 
in 608 B.c. (Zech. xii. 11; 2 Chron. xxxv. 25, cf. Ezek. viiL 14). 
A later version of the Osiris myth joined Adonis with Osiris, and 
represented the dead body of the latter as driven about in a chest, 
but at last found by Isis. 

The different gods of the Phoenicians, as worshipped in their 
cities, are grouped together in the sacred number of seven, as Cabiri, 
(‘ the great ’). They are called also Titans, or children of El, Bene 
Elohim, represented as elementary or cosmogonic spirits in the form 
of children. Esmun is added as an eighth; and all are called chil¬ 
dren of Syduk, ‘ the lighteous,’ tliat is, of Baal Shamaim. The 
Greeks, who found their worship in Lemnos, Samothrace, and 
Rhodes, regarded them as children of the sun-god, or of the Egyptian 
Ptiih-Hephaestus, and adopted into their own worship with the mys¬ 
teries of the Cabiri, secret teachings in regard to the idea of life after 
death, which treat of the discovery of the wandering goddess of the 
moon Ashtoreth by Melkarth, and of the marriage of the two. The 
chief of the Cabiri was Chusor, the director of the world, tlie 
inventor of navigation and of the manufacture of iron. His image is 
represented upon the coins as Hephaestus, with hammer, tongs, 
and leathern apron. Chusartis, or Harmonia, the personified law or 
Thauro (Hebrew Torah), is a female Cabira; she is alike moon- 
goddess, or Ashtoreth, and spouse of Melkarth, or Cadmus. There¬ 
fore this Cadmus was also reckoned among the Cabiri. He brought 
writing to the Greeks, taught them the science of mining, and 
established marriage after he had found Harmonia. The god 
Esmun (‘ the eighth ’) unites in himself the qualities of the seven 
others. He is, in the myth, their chief, or Adon; in philosophic con¬ 
ception the order, the cosmos, of the others. Upon Phoenician coins 
eight rayB encircle his head, and, like Aesculapius, he bears a snake, 
which on account of its annual change of skin is the symbol of 
recovery from disease. 

Philo Byblius — who in the second century of the Christian era 
translated an historical work of Sanchuniathon, claimed to be Phoe¬ 
nician, fragments of which have been preserved by Eusebius — re¬ 
garded Gebal, the Byblus of the Greeks, now called Jebel, as the 
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oldest city of Phoenicia. Near the little city is a Phoenician bury- 
ing-place. Near Kassuba, not far from tlie sea, Kenan discovered 
the foundation of a great temple, probably that of Adonis, and 
besides, in different places in the vicinity, many gravestones with 
steplike ornaments, grottos containing beautiful stone sarcophagi, 
antiquities, tlie winged disk of the sun fonned in Phoeni¬ 
cian style, and peculiar fuime 1-shaped wdne-presses provided with 
stone covers. Ihe temple of Baaltis is represented upon a coin of 
Macrinus, 217-218 A.D.(Fig. 69). There is a court open to the sky, 
in which arises a pyramid or cone; also a 
porch containing an altar for offerings with 
its flame of fire. Ppon a stele of King Jehu- 
melek (fii*st half of the fifth century) this 
brazen altar (mizhali) is mentioned, as well 
as the pyramid; tlie space where this was 
entered from the jxirch by a golden door 
(^patach)^ with golden uraeus-serpents (^art) on 
the sun-disk (a^»w) above the door. Unfortu¬ 
nately the goddess is represented here wholly 
as Egyptian, as Isis-Hathor, and not as Phoenician. 

Passing southward, before one reaches Beirut, he must cross the 
Nahr-el-Kelb (‘ dog’s river ’) with its bridge. The paved way 
among tlie rocks above the sea was constructed during the latter 
part of the reign of the emperor Marcus Aurelius, who died 180 a.d. 
Still higher up is an older path, which is adorned with ancient sculp¬ 
tures, both Egyptian and Assyrian. The Egyptian tablets are all 
flat at the top, and the Assyrian rounded. The first tablet, as one 
comes from Beirut, was cut by Rameses II., who made short ex¬ 
cursions into Syria in the second and fourth years of his reign, before 
the great war against the Hittites broke out. The second tablet is 
supposed to be that of Asur-ris-ilim; the third that of his son, 
Tiglath-Pileser I. (about 1130 b.c.). Higher up, where this older 
piith enters the Roman road, is the fourth tablet, facing the north- 
w^est, of Asumazirjxil, the builder of the northwest palace atNimrud, 
and as a companion to this is the tablet of Shalmaneser II., both of 
which date from the ninth century, B.c. The sixth and eighth tab¬ 
lets were the work of Rameses II., while the seventh was made by 


Kio. 69.— Bronze coin of 
the city Byblus. Em¬ 
peror Macrinus (217, 
218 A.D.). 
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Sennacherib. His son, Esarhaddon, caused the last to be cut in 671 
B.C., after the conquest of King Taharka of Egypt. The road ascended 
from the coast, passing over Lebanon to the south of the celebrated 
cedar groves in tlie vicinity of Bsherre (Fig. 70), and then con¬ 
tinued northwaixl in the valley of the Orontes. In tlie upper region 
of the Nahr-el-Kelb are the ruins Kalat-Fakra, two graves in the 
fonn of pyramids. One of these is now merely a heap of stones, 
but the other is preserved. The base of tlie pyramid has vertical 
faces; but above the structure is broken into steps, and ends at the 



Fig. 70. — Cedars of Lebanon. 


top \\dth a platform twenty-five feet square, which is adorned with a 
moulding. The interior contains the grave and long galleries. There 
are p^Tamids similar to this in Greece, between Argos and Epi- 
daurus, at Lessa west of the latter, at Cenchreae upon the Isthmus, 
and upon tlie Laconian coast opposite the island Elaphonesus. 

The city of Beirut seems to have been founded from Gebal. It 
is situated upon a magnificent bay, with the snow-capiied heights of 
Sannin rising behind it. It did not, however, become prominent till 
after the time of Alexander and under the Romans; to-day it is the 
busiest port of Syria. The only thing that recalls its antiquity is 
the foundation and fragments of tlie columns of a temple near tlie 
VoL. I. 14. 
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convent (I)er) El-Kaa in a southeasterly direction, situated above the 
Nahr-Beirut in a ravine ; an inscription says that the temple was 
sacred to Baal Markod, the lord of the festival of dancing. 

Sidon, now called Saida, was the chief of the Phoenician cities 
from the seventeenth to the twelfth century. It was tlie mother-city 
of Tyre, or at least it colonized it anew, and it also founded Aradus in 
the eighth century. The Sidonians, having attained a knowledge of 
tlie stars, began to navigate the sea by night. The city had two har¬ 
bors between the mainland and a rocky promontory and cliffs for¬ 
merly built up with large blocks of stone. The soutliem one w^as 
the Egpytian; but to-day the Arabian boats use only the northern 
one, the entrance of w^hich is guarded by a citadel belonging to the 
Middle Ages; this is upon a cliff, which is joined to the mainland 
by a bridge with nine pointed arches. The oldest sepulchres of the 
necrojx)lis, situated southeast of the city, are entered by shafts ten 
or twelve feet long, in the walls of which holes are cut to aid in 
descending. Below are several chambers, but they are seldom con¬ 
nected. The arched grottos, entered by means of steps, and having 
rectangular cavities for the bodies, are of a later date. Besides the 
richly sculptured sarcophagi, they contain mummy-like chests made 
of stone, after Egyptian models. An example of this work, with an 
inscription, was found in 1855, and is now in tlie Louvre ; it is the 
coffin of king Esmunazar II. (Fig. 71), son of Tabnit and of Em- 
Astarte, daughter of Esmunazar I. and priestess of Astarte. He died 
in 386 B.C., soon after the battle of Citium. In the inscription 
he says, among other things, that the lord of kings (i.e. Artax- 
erxes Mnemon) gave to him as a reward for his deeds Dor (two 
hours north of Caesarea), Joppa, and the land of Dagon in the plain 
of Sharon. He died without male issue, after a reign of fourteen 
years. Upon the sea-shore near where the dead are buried are 
mounds of muscle-shells, which accumulated from the manufacture 
of purple. One of these, nearly 400 feet long and 25 to 30 feet 
high, consists of the shells of the murex trunculus. These shell-fish 
were opened by a blow upon the side with an axe, treated with salt, 
and macerated. The coloring material consisted of azure cyanic 
acid and red purple oxide, yielding an amethyst purple. The wool 
was colored by being brought into contact with the color-glands in 
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the throat of the fish. Other mounds are formed of the shells of tlie 
miirex hrandaris and purpura haernastoma. The former were caught 
in the Adriatic Sea, and furnished the yellowish-red, or Tyrian pur¬ 
ple ; die latter, the so-called Gaetulian purple. The manufacture of 
Sidonian glass was carried on in Sarepta (Sarafend), south of 
Sidon. Nearer Sidoii, in the mountains above the Nahr-Senik, a 
stairway 330 feet long, cut in the rock, leads to a castle of the Middle 
Ages, near which is a rocky grotto, formerly a temple of Ashtoretli, 
and now a chapel to the Virgin Mary. 



Fig. 71. — The Sarcophagus of King Esmunazar II. (Paris, Louvre.) 


In the year b.c. 761 a portion of the inhabitiints of Sidon, in 
consequence of party-strife, left the city, and founded, upon an 
island, the toivn Arvad (Aradus), now called RuM, which con¬ 
trolled a considerable territory along the shore, and had great im¬ 
portance in tlie time of tlie Seleucids. Uixin the hewn rocks along 
the shore are the remains of Phoenician walls. Betw'een the shore 
and the island tliere was a spring of fresh water, which was collected 
in a bell-like receiver, and conducted above the surface of the sea by 
a copper pipe. Somewhat farther south along the shore is Maratlius, 
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now Amrit, already in ruins in Strabo's time. Among the numerous 
Phoenician monuments, a temple (El-Maabed) is prominent, having 
the form of a cube, open in front, and covered with a large stone; 
it is in a court, which is enclosed upon three sides by rock, and 


Fio. 72. — Sepnlohral Monuments at Amrit. 


which once formed in part a holy pond, with the ark, or theba^ of 
the deity. The necropolis east of the temple contains a large num¬ 
ber of graves, still in a good state of preservation, which have been 
sunk into tlie rock, and are generally surmounted by a large cippus, 
or monument (Fig. 72). By means of stairs or inclined passage- 
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ways, one reaches a chamber, into which from the rear one or more 
somewhat long rooms open as receptacles for the dead. Sometimes 
the chamber is connected, by means of a shaft, with rooms still 
lower down. One of these monuments has a square base, on which 
rests a pedestal with so-called Roman contours; from this arises a 
cylindrical column about 31 feet high, which is rounded off at the 
top, and around which runs an Assyrian moulding resembling stair¬ 
cases. At each of the four comers of the pedestal, there stands 
forth the forward part of a lion, which is Grecian in style. The 
date of the monument cannot be determined, as there is no inscrip¬ 
tion. There is no doubt that the meaning of this column is the 
same as that of the phallus stones upon the Tantalis graves at 
Smyrna, and upon the mound of Alyattes at Sardis; it was to 
give expression to the thought that new life springs from the mould 
of the grave. Similar monuments are found in Etruria, as at Tar- 
quinii, and upon the island Minorca (the Talayot); from the round 
towers arose the Roman tombs, such as that of Caecilia Metella and 
of the Tossia family (St. Helena) in Rome, and that of Theodoric 
in Ravenna; on the other hand, the tomb of Esther in Hamadan is 
similar to that of Amrit. Different styles are represented in other 
tombs; some have a square base, from which arises a cylindrical 
or a cubical pediment, both capped with a pyramid. (Fig. 73.) 
This is illustrated in tlie ‘ Tomb of Absalom,’ at Jenisalem, which 
is adorned with Ionian colmnns, Dorian architraves, and Egyptian 
cornices. These architectural types often repeat themselves in 
distant lands and times. Another example is seen in the tomb 
. of a sheikh in Ba^Azani, in Assyria. In tliis case, upon a large 
cubical stone, rests an octagonal one, from which rises a cylindrical 
surmoimted by a fluted pjTamid. In other cases the pyramid 
rests immediately upon a large cul>e, which contains an upper 
and a lower chamber with niches. This arrangement is the same 
as is seen on the pyre of the coins of Tarsus, on the ‘ Tomb of 
Zachariah,’ at Jerusalem, and on the tomb of Mashaka, which is 
adorned with an encircling row of columns. This type can be 
traced back to Egyptian models, such as are preserved upon the 
heights west of Thebes. Still otlier tombs are square; and the 
space within, which is reached by deep openings on three sides. 
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is contracted at the top into a flue, and is covered with a stone 
slab. 

The city of Tjtc arose later than Sidon. It was called in He¬ 
brew, Tsor; in Egyptian, Tar as early as an inscription of Thothmes 



Fig. 73. — Tomb at Amrit. 


III.; in Latin, Tjtus (from the Greek), and Sarra; and its present 
name is Cur. Since the name means ‘ rock,’ the first settlement 
must have been upon tlie island, and not upon the mainland, wliich 
has been regarded as the site of the older to^^Tl, but which is by no 
means rocky. Therefore the Pap}Tus Anastiisi, from the time of 
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Rameses II., knows only of the island town. King Hiram, son of 
Abibaal, is said to have connected the double island with tlie main¬ 
land by a dyke and an aqueduct. The small outer island, upon 
which a temple stood, forms now the southwestern portion of the 
island town. Upon the large island was the royal citadel, the 
temples of Baal (Agenor), and of Ashtoreth, and the marketrplace. 
Upon the highest point stood tlie temple of Melkarth. The town 
was besieged at different times, once without success by Shalmaneser; 
but Nebuchadnezzar, after a thirteen years’ siege, captured and de¬ 
stroyed it in 592 b.c. Alexander destroyed the town upon the main¬ 
land, using the ruins to construct a dyke about 200 feet wide, with 
which he approached the island-town and besieged it. This dyke 
was gradually increased by alluvial deposits, and the island became 
permanently miited with the mainland. Antigonus also besieged it 
fifteen months. The harbor is the old Sidonian, or northern one; 
old remains of buildings with large blocks can still be seen. An 
ancient aqueduct, which furnished the city on the mainland with 
water, can be traced as far south as Ras-el-Ain, where there is a large 
reservoir. Beyond this aqueduct are mounds formed from the dSbris 
of an old suburb and the numerous ruins of a burying-place. On the 
road to the southeast, toward Cana, are many ancient remains; and at 
the distance of an hour and a quarter from Tyre is the ‘ Tomb of 
Hiram ’ (Kabr-Hiram, Fig. 74). This tomb is undoubtedly Phoenician; 
the base consists of large blocks about thirteen feet long, upon which 
rests an immense flat stone. Upon this rests the sarcophagus, which 
is closed by a large stone, making the whole about twenty feet high. 
In front of this, steps lead into a rectangular chamber in the rock, 
whose cross-section represents an irregular oval. 

At quite a distance south of Tyre, the promontory Ras-en-Naku- 
rah, ‘ the Staircase of the Tyrians,’ extends out into tlie sea. Near 
this Renan found ruins of a citadel, which received the name Umm- 
el-Awamid, ‘ Mother of the Columns,’ on account of its Grecian col¬ 
umns. Some sphinxes were found here, and also stone coffins, one 
of which is rectangular and about six feet long; on tlie front side is 
a small altar, and the cover is shaped like a roof, with horns at the 
four comers. Other coffins have the form of mummies, being long 
stone receptacles, showing the outline of the head and shoulders; 
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these coffins resembling a human form are not older than the time 
of the Achaemenides and Macedonians. An inscription which has 
been much discussed states that Abd-elim, son of Matan, the son of 
Abd-elim, the son of Baal-Shomer, made a tomb-door in fulfilment 
of a vow to Baal-Shamaim. 

If one proceeds southward along the shore he comes to Ecdippa, 
a town mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions, and then to Acca 
(Acre, or Ptolemais), at the northern end of the plain of Megiddo, 
which is bounded on the south by Carmel. Under the Persians and 



the Diadochi the town flourished, but it did not attain its greatest 
prosperity till the time of the Crusades. Sailing around the prom¬ 
ontory, one comes to Tantura, the ancient Dor, the last Phoenician 
town; its ruins, though of no great importance, extend quite a 
distiince along the shore. 

The Phoenicians, having even in early time directed tlieir atten¬ 
tion to navigation and trade, secured wealth and power. In the 
large cities kings ruled with the aid of counsellors selected from 
the oldest families, and of an influential order of priests. The cities 
became the centres of business in the trade carried on with the East, 
which introduced both Phoenician and imported goods and products 
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into the interior of Asia. The Phoenicians were assured of the safe 
passage of the caravans by means of agreements with the rulers, and 
warehouses were established along the roads. The Phoenicians were 
aided in this by tlie fact that in many cases the roads passed 
through the territory , of related peoples. They furnished purple 
woollen goods to the whole ancient world, and die manufacture of glass 
was so prominent among them tliat they are said to have invented it. 
Ill Egypt there are very ancient representations of glass-making 
(grotto of Beni-Hassan), and glass vessels have been found in graves 
dating even from the Fifth Djmasty. It is reasonable to suppose 
that a people like the Phoenicians, who were in the habit of seeing 
slag constantly in the preparation of ores, should even in very early 
times discover glazing for their potter}% and tlien should make glass 
itself. The Egyptians of the Eighteenth Dynasty mention among 
their booty Mesopotamian glassy flux, khesbety or artificial lapis lazuli. 
Dr. Schliemann discovered in the second city of Hissarlik and in 
Mycenae glass balls and buttons of Phoenician and Egyptian manu¬ 
facture ; and Phoenician glass balls have been found even in the pile- 
houses of Switzerland and among the old Britons. 

The shores of the Mediterranean, even as far west as the Straits 
of Gibraltar, were occupied by Phoenician colonies and trading- 
stations, which had the greatest influence upon the spread of the 
early Asiatic culture. The Phoenicians had warehouses in the Egyp¬ 
tian delta in Tanis, Mendes, Bubastis, Sais, and Memphis. Their 
first effort at colonization was in Cyprus, which was celebrated in 
all antiquity for its abundance of wood, metals (especially copper), 
fruit-trees, and vines; it was also very active in trade, and ex¬ 
ported its carpets, clothing, leather-work, and ointments everywhere. 
Although the island was subsequently colonized by the Greeks, and 
experienced various vicissitudes, yet recently very many graves 
have been opened, which have revealed wonderful treasures of his¬ 
torical and artistic work. In very early times, Paphos was founded 
by citizens of Byblus; and Sidon and Tyre likewise sent out colo¬ 
nies. Lamaka stands upon the necropolis of Citium. In the Bible 
Cyprus is called Kittim ; and there Di Cesnola found more than 2,000 
graves, most of them belonging to the last four centuries before the 
Christian era, a Phoenician and a Greek temple; in the former were 
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fragments of marble vessels and bowls with inscriptions of consecra¬ 
tion to Melkarth and other gods; also a marble coffin with a head in 
high relief, Egyptian alabaster vases with Phoenician inscriptions. 
In Dali (Idalium), 15,000 graves were found, mostly Phoenician, 
with thousands of figures in terra-cotta, belonging to a very early 
period. In Golgi, also, there was a necropolis containing two ruined 
brick temples; in one of these were found about a thousand statues 
of Egyptian work and bas-reliefs of Assyrian. At Salamis no 
remains of antiquity were found; since its materials were used for 
the construction of Constantia and Famagusta, in the time of the 
Lusignans. In Curium, upon the soutliem coast of the island, 
Di Cesnola discovered a treasure-house with several underground 
chambers, from which he obtained an incredibly rich treasure, which 
had probably been secreted there in time of war; it is now deposited 
in the Metropolitan Museum at New York. It contains all kinds 
of valuable works made of silver, gold, bronze, precious stones, ala¬ 
baster, and clay, which the Phoenicians manufactured in Egyptian 
and Assyrian style. This furnishes the richest information in 
regard to this transitional tendency in art. 

Hittites, also, as well as Phoenicians, formed a portion of the 
population of Cyprus. This is embodied in the Greek tradition, 
which tells of the coming of Cinyras, son of Sandacus, from Cilicia. 
This Hittite population becomes of great importance in the history 
of the culture of the island; for they gave to it a writing, which 
existed beside the Phoenician, and was employed by the Greeks, 
who were found in Cyprus after the eighth century. In it the 
word hasileus king ’), was not written with the eight letters fonn- 
ing the word, but with five syllabic signs, ba~8i4e-v(^e)-s(e ^; in the 
genitive, ba-si‘le-vo-ff(^e'). The Hittite monuments of the mainland 
have hieroglyphs, or picture-writing, which has not yet been deci¬ 
phered. It is generally acknowledged that the alphabet of the 
Cyprian Greek inscriptions was undoubtedly derived from those hie- 
roglyphs. Fifty-five characters have an evident resemblance to 
them, and perhaps by means of these it will be possible to decipher 
the Hittite inscriptions. 

After the occupation of Cyprus, the Phoenicians settled in the 
islands of the Aegean Sea and upon the coast of Asia Minor, where 
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they exchanged their manufactures for slaves, skins, and wool, 
worked the mines, and collected the snails which furnished the pur¬ 
ple. This intercourse was of incalculable importance to the Greeks, 
who at the beginning of the colonization, about the twelfth century 
B.C., were still in a primitive state, but who were also very quick to 
adopt new conditions. Thus both in the arts and in trade the 
Greeks became acquainted with the products of a culture centuries 
old, and copied them, and were enabled to interchange their thoughts 
by means of the Phoenician writing. The Phoenician mythology 
also played an important part in the religious belief of the Greeks; 
indeed, it can be shown that Phoenician sculpture on metal bowls 
was the occasion of the composition of mythological poems by the 
Greeks. 

There were also Phoenician colonies in Crete, — at Itanos, Leben, 
and Araden. The coast of Sicily was dotted with their trading- 
stations, as Catana, Ortygia (Syracuse), Pach 3 mus, Camarina, Macara 
or Rus-Melkarth (Heraclea Minoa), Mazara, Metya, Eryx, Makhanath 
(Panormus, now Palermo). The Tyrian cities of the west coast as 
well as Selinus, Himera, and Agrigentum, were subject to Carthage 
(from 580). This circumstance brought on the Punic wars, in which 
two mighty powers, Carthage and Rome, contended with one another. 
The struggle was between the Semitic Orient, under the leadership 
of one of the greatest of soldiers, and the ancient Graeco-Roman civi¬ 
lization, whose overthrow would have caused incalculable conse¬ 
quences in the history of Europe. 

The Phoenicians at a very early period occupied the islands 
Malta and Gozo, also Sardinia, which became partially subject to 
Carthage; they even went beyond Gibraltar, and foimded Gades 
(Cadiz); and in company with the Iberian Turdetani and the Libyo- 
Phoenician agriculturists established a civilized empire in southern 
Spain, in the rich valley of the Baetis. This was seized by Carthage 
in the third century, and after long struggles yielded to Rome. 

Sidon and Tyre established numerous colonies in Africa, — as 
Leptis, Hippo, Hadrumetum, Ruspina, Thapsus, Utica, and especially 
Carthage. These, in turn, extended their influence to coasts still 
more distant and into the interior of the land, establishing many 
towns, until Africa from Cyrene to the Atlantic Ocean became sub- 
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ject to them. They had commercial intercourse even with Cornwall 
in England, which furnished the coimtries bordering on the Med¬ 
iterranean with till, and amber was brought by tlieni from the shores 
of the Baltic. 

The influence of the Phoenician colonies was not limited to the 
extension of intellectual culture of various kinds. The Phoenicians 
brought with them from the Syrian coast to Europe plants designed 
for use and ornament Victor Ilehn has shown that the flora of the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, especially Italy, is totally 
different from that prevalent originally. This people succeeded in 
acclimatizing in more northern countries a great number of excellent 
fruit-trees and nut-bearing plants, which belonged to the sub-tropical 
region extending to the 34th degree of latitude. The cypress, intro¬ 
duced at an early period from eastern Iran into Babylonia and 
Canaan, the pomegranate, laurel, myrtle, olive-tree, fig, vine, — ori¬ 
ginally an Armenian plant, — cedar, quince, crocus, and numerous 
eveigreen plants were carried beyond the Phoenician settlements to 
the west and north. These plants were connected in the mythology 
with the gods, who were likewise wholly or in part of Asiatic origin; 
and these wanderings of the plants, as well as the colonization, were 
treated mythologically, in that they were represented to have been 
effected by tlie sons of beneficent gods. Asiatic plants even from 
other portions of Asia continued to spread long after the Phoeni¬ 
cians gave place to the Greeks and Romans. Animals also accom¬ 
panied their masters as they journeyed over the sea; only the donkey 
need be mentioned, which betrays its Phoenician origin in its name 

The tribes or clans who inhabited Palestine before the advent 
of the Israelites are enumerated many times in the Old Testament. 
The lists vary considerably, however, in the number of names 
included. That in Gen. xv. 18-21 contains ten, and even tlien 
omits one (that of the Hivites) foimd in nearly all the others. 
Several give only five or six. That which is perhaps the oldest of 
all names ‘ seven nations ’ — Canaanites, Hittites, Hivites, Perizzites, 
Girgashites, Amorites, and Jebusites (Josh. iii. 10; cf. Deut. vii. 1). 
Our knowledge concerning them is very scanty and fragmentary. 
The Jebusites were a small but energetic and warlike clan, who 
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maintained their independence until the time of David. Their 
stronghold Jehus is repeatedly identified with Jerusalem (Jud. i. 21; 
xix. 10). Until recently Jehus was supposed to he the older name 
of Jerusalem; hut the Tel-el-Amama tablets, discovered in 1887, 
show that the latter name, in the form Urusalim, is the more 
ancient. When those tablets were written, about a century before 
the exodus, Palestine was subject to the king of Egypt, and ruled by 
satraps or viceroys of his appointment, who sometimes were the 
native princes. Such was evidently the governor of Urusalim, of 
whom a number of letters to the Egyptian sovereign are preserved 
in these tablets. There is no trace of Jebus or Jebusites in them; 
whence it follows that the Jebusite possession of Jerusalem was yet 
future. When and how it began, it is impossible to say; but it 
lasted several centuries. The Jebusites at last succumbed to David 
(2 Sam. V. 6 £f.), and seem to have become incorporated into Israel 
(Zech. ix. 7). Concerning the Girgashites, we only know that they 
dwelt west of the Jordan. They appear in only a few of the lists, 
and would seem to have been of small importance. The Hivites are 
met with in more places than one — at Shechem, Gibeon, and at the 
foot of Mount Hermon. If, as many think, their name originally 
signified ‘ dwellers in tent-towns,’ it had certainly become inappro¬ 
priate long before we meet with them. The Perizzites are the 
‘ villagers,’ peasants dwelling in unfortified places. The name 
would suggest a peaceable people, devoted to agriculture. The 
Hittites are named in all the lists, but are little heard of otherwise. 
One of David’s ‘ mighty men,’ who shamefully betrayed Uriah, 
whose wife became the mother of Judah’s royal line, and Ahimelech, 
one of David’s companions when hiding from Saul, are both styled 
Hittites. The narrative of the late, so-called priestly, writer (see 
p. 473) concerning the purchase of a sepulchre by Abraham, ex¬ 
hibits the Hittites, or ‘ Sons of Heth,’ as settled inhabitants of a 
district near Hebron. Whether that was in part their location is 
a question of less interest than another which scholars find it diffi¬ 
cult to answer satisfactorily. This concerns the relation of this 
Hittite tribe to the North Syrian people of somewhat advanced civi¬ 
lization, and bearing what appears to be the same name, known to us 
from Egyptian and Ass 3 Tian inscriptions, and through monuments 
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of tlieir own (cf. below, pp. 226 ff.). Were the Palestinian Hittites 
a division or offshoot of this great Syrian nation? That view is 
favored by jmssages of tlie Old TesUiment in which tlie name, with¬ 
out any closer definition, seems clearly to be applied to the laiger, 
far more jxnverful people (1 Kings x. 29; 2 Kings vii. 6). But it 
is opjx)sed by the fact that, so far as we know at present, the two 
peoples did not s{)eak the same language. The Palestinian Hittites 
are classed by the table of nations in Genesis (x. 15-18) among 
the descendants of Canaan, Sidon being the elder brotlier of Heth. 
They must therefore have had the same general family marks, and 
have spoken the same language, as the Phoenicians, which we know 
was very nearly identical widi Hebrew. The proper names of 
Hittites found in the Old Testament—Ephron, Zohar, Uriah, Ahi- 
melech, Beeri, and Elon (the fathei-s of Judith and Basemath, wives 
of Esau) — agree with this, being all of decidedly Semitic, in fact 
Hebrew, tyi^e. On the other hand, althought it is impossible at 
present to determine the actual ethnic relations of the S}T*ian Hit¬ 
tites, it is tolerably clear that they were not Semites nor spoke a 
Semitic tongue. All tilings considered, the most plausible con¬ 
jecture is, that the Palestinian Hittites, having long been separated 
from the main body, had become Semitized, or what is the same 
thing Canaanized, and yet, contrary to what usually happens in such 
cases, hiid retained their separate clan existence (like some remnants 
of Indian tribes in the eastern part of the United States), leading 
later times, oblivious of their true origin, to include them among 
die Canaanite tribes. The two remaining names of our list, Canaan- 
ites and Amorites, are both used as collectives, to denote the whole 
pre-Israelite jxipulation, — the former by one (J), the latter by two 
odiers (E and D) of the chief writers whose works form the basis 
of the first six books of the Old Testament, and by later writers 
after them. Primarily, however, both names must have denoted 
particular tribes. No writer would include either one or two names 
of the whole in an enumeration of the parts, unless they were also 
partrnames. But the difficulty in many places of determining 
whether the names are intended to carry the larger or the more 
limited sense, makes it nearly impossible to gain any information 
concerning die particular tribes. Reasonings based on etymological 
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interpretations are frequently precarious; but in the absence of 
decisive evidence to tlie contrary, it may stdl be held that Canaan- 
ite probably means ‘ lowlander ’ and that Amorite may signify 
‘ mountaineer.’ A few Old Testament statements tend to confirm 
this conjecture. The Amorites are said to ‘ dwell in tlie mountains,’ 
and the Canaanites ‘ by the sea and by the side of Jordan’ (Num. 
xiii. 29). No doubt the two tribes illustrated tlie general rules of 
history: tlie lowlander, especially when seated by the sea, always 
surpasses the highlander in all the arts and pureuits of civilization. 

Far more important tlian anything we can learn concerning the 
individual tribes, is the fact that they were all members of one 
approximately homogeneous group of nations, — the same to which 
the Phoenicians and the Israelites themselves also belonged. Ac¬ 
cording to the Genesis table of nations, Sidon (tlie representative of 
the Phoenicians) and the Hittites, the Jebusites, the Amorites, the 
Giigashites, die Hivites, and others who do not concern us here, 
were all descendants of Canaan, the son of Ham. This statement 
asserts what we may call the homogeneity, i.e., die essential like¬ 
ness, notwithstanding all diversities, of the tribes specified. It 
seems, indeed, to go back of the fact, and to explain its existence 
upon the theory of physical descent and kinship; but that is mere 
form. At all events, the simple fact of homogeneity, however brought 
about, is all we here need; and as to that, all die evidence accessi¬ 
ble at this late date is favorable to it. All these tribes spoke a com¬ 
mon language. Their religion, notwithstanding marked differences, 
resulting from different degrees of culture and peculiar historical 
or local influences, was essentially the same. Their political consti¬ 
tutions and institutions had, in general, the same character. And 
all this applies to the Israelites also, except in so far as their religion 
was nearer the nomadic type, and had, moreover, been reformed by 
Moses. It is true, the table derives them, not from Canaan the son 
of Ham, but from Shem. How that is to be explained, has been 
much discussed without being setded. The most obvious solution 
is, that the table, as a whole, is constructed on the principle of geo¬ 
graphical location, and therefore places the Canaanite nations where 
they were found, but assigns Israel to the Semitic zone in which it 
originated. It must suffice here, however, to say, that incontestible 
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facts warrant tlie inclusion of Phoenicians, Canaanites, Israelites, 
Aramaeans, Assyrians, Babylonians, and other less prominent peo¬ 
ples, into one great group of nations, distinguished from all others 
by many common features; and that, while it is convenient to call 
them Semites, it is not intended thereby to assert that all must have 
sprung from a common ancestry. It follows that the Israelites, 
when they entered their promised land as permanent settlers, did 
not, like the settlers of North America, come into contact with bar¬ 
barous tribes of entirely alien speech and wholly strange institutions 
and manners. They encountered a civilization whose radical char¬ 
acter was like their own, only in most respects much farther ad¬ 
vanced. Their own religion was, indeed, greatly superior; but in its 
central features so recently received as to be scarcely more than put 
on, while that of the people of the land was akin to what had been, 
and so far as the mass of the people was concerned, practically still 
was their own. These are facts of great significance, and explain 
much in their subsequent history. 

The Canaanites were not the aborigines of Palestine. They 
were preceded by a people of large stature and strength, who were 
known to the Israelites as Rephaim and Anakim. The list in Gen. 
XV. 19-21 names only the former, probably because it was a general 
term including the latter. The English version sometimes obliter¬ 
ates the name.Rephaim by rendering it ‘giants’ (cf. Deut. ii. 11, 
iii. 11, 13). They appear to have been most numerous on the east 
of the Jordan, but were also found on the west side. The Emim, 
Zamzummim, Zuzim, were clans or local communities of them. Of 
their race relations nothing can be stated with certainty. The Israel¬ 
ites seem to have come into contact with mere remnants of them. 
The feelings of mystery and awe, and the legendary exaggerations 
that pervade Israelitish references to them, look more like the out¬ 
come of stories told about them by the Canaanites, than of Israel’s 
own experiences transfonned by tradition. These earlier popula¬ 
tions may have been laigely absorbed by the Canaanites, or they may 
have faded away before their superior civilization. 

The list in Genesis speaks also of Kenites, Kenizzites, and Kad- 
monites. The last named are mentioned nowhere else, unless it be 
in Gen. xxv. 15 (Kedemah). Their name signifies ‘ Eastrons,’ and 
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may denote Ishmaelites (cf. Gen. xxv. 6). Two Ishinaelite tribes, 
Nebaioth and Kedar, were at home in northern Arabia. The Keniz- 
zites were an Edomite tribe, a clan of which, represented by C’aleb, 
the companion of Joshua (Num. xxxii. 12), and Othniel the deliv¬ 
erer of Israel from Mesopotamian oppression (Jud. iii. 9 f.), was 
incorporated into tlie tribe of Judah. The interesting Kenite clan 
also called Kain (Jud. iv. 11, R. V. margin), is by some Old Tes¬ 
tament passages connected with the Midianites, an Arab tribe of 
considerable attainments in the arts of civilized life. Otlier notices 
(1 Sam. XV. 6; Num. xxiv. 21 f.) suggest relationship with the 
Amalekites, an old and prominent Bedouin tribe of the Sinaitic 
peninsula. Perhaps the greater weight of critical opinion favors the 
latter view; but a decision is difficult. The Kenites were nomads. 
According to Ismelitish tradition, Moses married into the clan. A 
part of them cast in tlieir fortunes with Israel, and entered Canaan 
with them. We meet them in the pisture lands of the south of 
Judah as late as the time of David. At an earlier day some of them 
are found far to the north, near Kadesh-Naphtali. They had adopted 
both Ismel and tlie religion of Israel, and w^ere passionately attached 
to one and the otlier. For one part of this statement, see Judges, 
ch. iv.; the other depends on the accuracy (which there is no suffi¬ 
cient reason to doubt) of 2 Chron. ii. 55, according to which the 
Rechabitesof later days were Kenites (cf. 2 Kings x. 15 ff.). There 
is nothing to show that either of these three tribes or clans held lands 
in Canaan before the advent of the Israelites, as the Genesis list 
seems to imply. The list is of a comparatively late date. 

The immediate, permanent neighbors of Israel, besides the Phoe¬ 
nicians and Philistines, already spoken of (pp. 201 ff.), were cognate 
nations, who were in jiossession of their resjiective territories long 
before Israel’s settlement in Canaan. The Edomites occupied the 
mountainous region betw^een the Dead Sea and the Gulf of Akabah. 
Their country, ill adapted for agriculture, made them a people of 
hunters, traders, and marauders, quite after the tjqie of their reputed 
ancestor Esau. Of their religion nothing is known with certainty ; 
yet there is some reason to believe that it resembled the religion of 
Israel (in its popular form) more nearly than any other. The 
Moabites, on the contrary, were devoted to the Canaanite or Phoeni- 
VoL. 1. 15. 
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cian religion, in its softer, sensual form, though not without occa¬ 
sional recoui-se to its severer features, as exhibited in human sacrifices 
(2 Kings iii. 27). Their land, the northern boundary of which 
varied at different times, lay along the eastern side of the Dead Sea. 
It was mountainous, suitable for pasture ground, yet also largely 
arable, fruitful, and fairly well watered. The Mesha stone with its 
inscription, belonging to the ninth century before Christ (discovered 
in 1868), evinces a good degree of literary culture among the Moa¬ 
bites of tliat early day. The Ammonites were near relations of the 
Moabites. Their territorial possessions are less certainly definable. 
They seem never to have touched tlie Jordan or tlie Dead Sea, but to 
have lain east and northeast of Moab. Rabbiitli-Ammon, the capital 
city, was situated near the southernmost sources of the Jabbok, in a 
district suitable for agriculture. The main body of the people were 
keepers of herds and flocks. They were less civilized than the Mo¬ 
abites, and in religion leaned more to the severer form. Their Baal 
was Milcom, or Moloch, tlie most terrible of all the Semitic gods, to 
whom human sacrifices, especially children, were offered. 

Farther to tlie north and northeast we meet the Aramaean Sem¬ 
ites, holding the broad plains that stretch from Mount Hermon and 
Iturea (Jetur and Geshur), by way of Damascus, to the Euphrates 
and beyond it into Mesojxitamia, where a fusion took place with 
earlier inhabitiints of the land between tlie two great rivers. Only 
in later days did die Aramaeans spread also into the Lebanon region 
and the Taurus lands, where formerly the Hittites and their allies 
bore sway.^ 

Concerning the Hittites, to whom we are thus led back, very 
many and reliable notices are contained in Egyptian and Assju-ian 
inscriptions. The fonner name them Kheta, the latter Chatti. The 
conjecture that the inscriptions of Hamath on the Orontes were 
Hittite memorials has been confirmed by the fact that hieroglyphic 
writing similar to that in Hamatii was found in excavations at 
Jerablus on the Euphrates, which AssjTian inscriptions declare to 
have been the site of Carcheniish, the chief city of the Hittites. A 
similar style of writing, subsequently discovei^ed upon monuments in 

1 The six paraprraphs preceding? (pp. 220-22f)), on the Palestinian tribes, are by 
Rev. Professor P. H. Steenstra, and replace material in the German original. 
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S 3 nia and Asia Minor, led to the inference that tlie Hittites had ruled 
over Syria and Asia Minor, or at least had exercised an influence 
upon the culture of these regions. The fact that the Assyrians did 
not succeed in getting lasting possession of the right bank of tlie 
Euphrates until after several centuries of conflict goes to prove the 
existence of a large Hittite kingdom. Egyptian monuments show 
that tlie Pharaohs also regarded the conflict with the Kheta as a 
matter of grave importance. Some of the Ilittite monuments are 
accompanied by inscriptions, so that we have become acquainted 
with the characterics of Hittite art, and ai-e thus enabled to recognize 
as due to the Hittites witliout inscriptions. The number of the 
works of art and other monuments of the Hittites is not very great. 
A brief review of some of them will give the reader a clearer idea of 
the extent of the power of this people. 

Hamath on the Orontes is the most southerly place where Hittite 
monuments have been found. This city was at the head of a small 
kingdom extending from the water-shed between the Orontes and 
Leontes to Jisr-hadid, whei*e the Orontes turns westward. Burck- 
hardt was the first to make known (in 1812) tlie five inscriptions 
imbedded in die wall of the baziiar. They are now in Constanti¬ 
nople, and casts were brought to England in 1863. Burton and 
Drake gave an incomplete copy of them. Wright and Ward were 
the first to call them Hittite. 

At Aleppo a stone was found built into the mosque, upon which 
was a figure Avith a partially effaced Hittite inscription consisting of 
two lines. Carchemish, now called Jerablus, lat. 36° 50', formed 
with its walls the half of a circle, which was completed by the 
curved line of the Euphrates. The citadel is in the northei*n part, 
on an elevation. Fragments of Hittite sculpture were found here,— 
a lion and human figures, among which was a very well preserv ed one 
of a king. He resembles Marduk-idin-akhi more than the Assjt- 
ian kings; his shoes are turned up in front like a beak, which is a 
marked characteristic of the Hittite attire, as well as of the Etrurian. 
The nine inscriptions from Carchemish, now in the British Mu¬ 
seum, are the most important of the Hittite remains.^ 

1 Unless we except a letter of Diishratta, King of Mitanni, to Amenhotep IV". of 
Esypt, consisting of 512 lines of syllabic writing, found among the tablets of Tel- 
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Birejik (Assyrian Tull Barsip) is farther up the Euphrates than 
Carchemish, at an important crossing, where tlie road through Meso 
IX)tiiniia begins, used in the time of the Parthians as also to-day. 
The jmved slope and artificial elevation of rock, upon which the cita¬ 
del stands, are of Hittite origin. Within are arched passages; even 
in Pococke's time (1740) tliis was equipjx^d witli cahipults and other 
Roman instruments of defence. There is a stone in the British 
Museum with the figure of a praydng king, having the high Hittite 
tiara, from which a wig descends behind, and shoes with pointed 
toes; over the whole the winged disk of the sun. 

Marmier found a relief in Rum-Kalah, a neighboring place. It 
represents a man with a long rol>e, tightly bound with a girdle, hold¬ 
ing a kind of club in the right hand, while a cylindrical object (per¬ 
haps a wallet) is suspended from the arm; the left hand holds an 
object which has not yet been explained; {)erhaps a sort of shep¬ 
herd's flute. 

Still farther north is the territory of Kummukh (Commagene), 
the chief city of which in later times was Samosata. This city had 
control of a road which crossed the Euphrates at tliis point, on its 
way from soutlieastern Cappidocia to Edessa and Haran (Carrhae). 
In the southern jK)rtion of tliis kingdom, which was closely connected 
witli that of the Hittites, was Doliche, now called Dulluk, north of 
Aintiib. (iargar is an inaccessible cliff on tlie Euphrates, where the 
river breaks through a rocky gorge witli great force. There is a 
footpath cut in the rock, and in a niche the relief of a king with an 
inscription. Farther in the mountiiins, on the Kiachta River, is a 
citadel; and near by the Bolan-su is crossed by a Roman bridge, which 
has an inscription of Septimius Severus, in which the river is called 
Chabinas. In Marash, Puchstein found four reliefs and a lion, some 
of which had inscriptions; and farther south, in Saktshe-gozii, a lion- 
hunt ujx)n three smoothed rocks. Inland from Alexandretta, which 
is on the bay of Issus, sculpture was found upon the rocks by an 
English officer. This region belonged to the Patinai, allies of tlie 
Hittites, as did also the region of Arpad, now called Tel-Erfad, north 

el-Amarna in 18S7. Major Conder contends tiiat the languap:e of this letter is Hittite; 
and scholars are generally agreed that it is not Semitic, in a dialect of which nearly 
all the other Tel-el-Amarna tablets are written.—En. 
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of Aleppo, where stones are met with having ornaments like those in 
Carchemish. 

The largest monuments are in Cappadocia. Milid (Melitene) is 
the southeastern portion of this district, where the Tabal, or Tiba- 



Fio. 75. — Sphinx of the Palace Entrance at Euyuk. 

reni, anciently lived. Here in a ravine of the upper Karmalas 
(Tochma-sii), which flows into the Euphrates at Melite, is Gar- 
naka, now called Gurun, where there are two Hittite inscriptions. 
The Cappadocian sculptures have a somewhat different style from 
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those in Carchemish, in that the attire differs more from the Baby¬ 
lonian, and there is more movement Between Amasia on the Iris, 
where tliere are ancient royal sepulchres in the steep mountain-side 
above the city, and Amisus on tlie coast, Ramsay found two stones 
witli rude sculptures, representing a king with servants in Hittite 
dress, while prisoners in Phrygian dress are conducted before him. 
There is a cuneifonn writing above the scene; the characters of the 
inscription upon a second stone are wholly imknown. Schrader has 
sho^^^l that the first representation is in imitation of a known relief 
in Koyimjik (Nineveh), u[K)n which Jewish prisoners from Lachish 
are being conducted before SenmK*herib. Not far to the northeast 
of Alaja, where tliere is a Hittite tomb, is the village Euyuk. It 
has a gateway, with a wall fourteen feet long on each side. The 
doorposts (Fig. 75) are monolitlis twelve feet high, representing 
sphinxes with wings, the claws of lions, and human heads, whose 
locks are arranged as in the Egyptian masks of Hathor. The reliefs 
cut upon the lowest course of tlie wall are a god, having an altar 
before him, and a priest bringing a goat, followed by three oxen; also 
a man with a stringed instrument, a snake-charmer, a flute-player, 
and two men with the plan of a palace. There is a remarkable 
double-headed eagle carved upon the inside of the eastern door-post 
(Fig. 7G). It is the bird of tlie Thunderer, originally the winged 
lightning or thunderbolt, as wielded by the Babylonian Merodach, 
and as represented also upon the Greek coins of Elis and Sicily. 
The Seljuks, after their conquest of Cappadocia and Lycaonia, in 
1217 A.D., adopted this ancient sjmibol, and stamped it upon tlieir 
copper coins. 

Boghaz-keui is situated upon the road from Adaja to Juzgat, 
southwest of Alada and north of Nefez-keui, which is thought to be the 
city Tavia. It is a village lying 3,150 feet above the sea, on the site 
of the ancient Pteria, which Croesus destroyed upon the approach of 
the Persians. The ravine, through which a stream flows that empties 
into the Halys, expands near this village into a plain. The mountains 
remain near the river on the right bank; but on the opposite side 
they recede toward the north in terraces, which were occupied by the 
ancient city. The Avails are high upon the mountain, and have a cir¬ 
cumference of from three to three and one-half miles. Near the little 
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river the ground-plan of a building (palace) can still be recognized; 
it consists of a large hall about 89 feet long and 75 feet wide, in 
front of which is a double porch with three gateways. Al)out thirty 
rooms can be distinguished. Upon the side away from the towm, a 
broad stairway led to a platform 460 feet long. The stones of this 
structure are often sixteen to twenty feet long, and ai'e dovetiiiled 
together like wood-work, instead of being placed side by side as in 
Persepolis. The stone is marble (limestone), but the porch is tra- 



Fig. 76. — Double Eagle on the Door-posts of the Palace at En 3 nik. 


chyte or basalt. The iipjxjr portion of the walls, which consisted, 
probably of sun-dried brick, were destroyed by Croesus. A throne 
ornamented with lions was found upon the platform. An under¬ 
ground room extends from the brook toward the terrace. The rock 
to the west has been prepared for a walk; to the south a portion of 
the wall of rock has been cut at a slight inclination, smoothed and 
divided into sections by means of ten bands witli hieroglyphics. 
Upon the side of the hill away from the brook are the remains of 
ancient fortifications; witliin and without the wall are several rocky 
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points occupied by walls, and tlie wall was also protected by a trench 
and a sloping glacis. Witliin are passages, which open into tlie 
ti’ench. One of these, under the highest ])art of the enclosing wall, 
consists of five courses of rough stones. These project from both 
sides; and the space, which is closed at the top by inserted blocks, 
has the appearance of a vault having straight, instead of curv^ed, 
sides. A very similar passiigeway is found in Tiryns; tlie Cyclo- 
pian walls, which are frequent in Asia Minor, Greece, and Etruria, 
and served for walls and substructions of long rows of buildings, 
wei-e perhai)S of Hittite origin. This Hittite citidel was destroyed 
more than 2400 years ago; but thei*e ai*e natural caves in the rocks, 
called Jazili-Kaja (‘inscribed rock’), whieh are just as remarkable. 
They are about forty minutes distant from tlie citidel, and have their 
entrance upon tliat side. The rocks surrounding this space form a 
perpendicular wall 30-50 feet high. A rock projecting from the 
eastern wall marks the entrance. Immediately upon entering, one 
finds himself in the broadest part of the room. Near the ground a 
seat has been hewn out, which is still visible in some places. Upon 
a smoothed surface, some feet from the ground, are sixty-five figures 
in relief (Figs. 77-83); the largest, representing the chief persons, 
are five feet high, tlieir attendants three and a half feet, and the rest 
only two and a half feet The whole design, which is a verj^ re¬ 
markable one, is covered with a yellowish stucco. Thei’e are two 
processions, which start at the entrance, and meet at the rear of the 
room, the one passing around to the right and tlie other to the left 
The procession upon tlie right consists of women, all of whom wear 
long garments fastened about the waist with gii-dles, ear-rings, and 
high mural crowns, from which long hair falls down behind. There 
is only one male figure. The woman heading the procession, and at 
tlie rear of the hall, stinds upon a lion, as do Ishtar and Ataigatis; 
and by her side the forward part of a leaping gazelle or chamois is 
visible. Her left hand is extended, and contains an ornament re¬ 
sembling a plant The Hittite inscriptions show that this is the ideo¬ 
graph or hieroglyqih representing her name. She wears beak-shaped 
shoes, as Juno of Lanurium had caleeoli repandi. Behind this god¬ 
dess follows a god, who stands upon a leopard (?), just as the Cilician 
Sandon is represented upon the coins of Tarsus as standing upon a 
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lion. The god, as well as almost all the human figures, wears a 
high, pointed, fluted tiara, which rises from a sort of a low helmet. 
This is also worn by later princes of Cappadocia and Commagene, 
such as Ariaramnes of Cappadocia, Mithradates of Commagene, and 
Sames of Samosata. His dr^s, as well as that of the remaining male 
figures, consists of a short robe (apron); in his left hand he holds a 
double axe with a cross at the end, and in his right a staff crooked 
at die end. The hilt of a Hittite sword is seen at his side. In front 
of him is the hieroglyph representing his name. Behind him are 
two women, under whom the eagle witli two heads is poised. Some 
of the women that follow also carry in their hands characters repre¬ 
senting their names, and the vest hold bent staves turned downward. 
In the comer next the entrance, that is, at the end of tlie procession 
of women, is a priest; one can determine this by means of die 
lituus which he holds in his left hand, pointed downwards. The 
occurrence of this in Asia Minor, in the neighborhood of Lydia, and 
among the Roman-Etrurian augurs, as well as much else, shows die 
connection of Asia Minor with Etruria. He wears a mantle over 
his under-gamient, dirown back over his shoulder, and a tiglit>fitting 
cap, like that of the Kheta on the Egyptian sculptures. He stands 
upon a mountain, and holds in his right hand a peculiar symbol, 
which can scarcely be a hieroglyph indicating his rank or office. It 
consists of a somewhat reduced temple or shrine, with a winged disk 
of Hittite style for its covering; above which them is still another; 
and upon the sides are the supporting columns, with volutes clearly 
marked; within these end-columns are two high objects, which may 
be regarded as caryatides; and in the middle the representation of 
the goddess, with wings instead of arms, can be seen. This repre¬ 
sentation is repeated, but on a smaller scale. Turning now to the 
opposite side, to the procession of men, at the end we find a priest 
above whose head is the winged disk; in his right hand the lituus, 
and in his left the hieroglyjih indicating deity. This procession is 
more varied than that of the women. The figures are in profile, 
except that we have a front view of the breast and shoulders, in 
order that there may be a freer movement of the amis. The figures 
of the women are entirely in profile, so that of the right arm only 
the hand is visible; and the left arm, which is raised, conceals the 
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breast. The male figure at the head of the procession, who there¬ 
fore meets the gcnldess in tlie rear of the hall, is standing with his 
feet upon two slaves. He has a l)eaixl, and carries a club in his right 
hand. He is shown to be a god by the hieroglyph held in his left 
hand. A horned animal is springing forth near him. Behind him 
are two figures standing upon a rock, which aie also bearded, as well 
as the last one before the priest. This one has wings; and upon the 
upper part of the tiara, or of the high helmet, cone-shaped points like 
the Hhairetana of the Egyptian art. A group of thirteen running or 
dancing youths remind one strongly of the Egyptian groups which 
accompany the sitting colossal figures as they are transported. At 
quite a distance in front of the rocky hall, in a recess of the rock, 
are two human figures with the heads of a dog and a lion, and ap¬ 
parently with wings, perhaps to frighten demons away from the 
procession. Southeast of this, and adjoining it in a somewhat long 
rocky cliamber, are twelve armed warriors cut in the rock, and oppo¬ 
site them a Mylitta, curiously carved; upon her head is a high tiara; 
her shoulders consist of lions’ heads, her sides and belly are formed 
by two outstretched lions with head down; and the body terminates 
like a Greek Henna. In front is a god (Fig. 84), who holds in 
his extended right hand a hieroglyph, resembling a child with a large 
head, and whose left arm is thro^vn about the neck of a priest, who 
reaches up to his shoulder. He is conducting this priest into the 
presence of the gcKldess. Above the figures at the right is tlie 
winged disk. It is dillicult to conjecture what gods are represented. 
The g(xldess related to Astarte may be Anat, the goddess of Kadesh; 
and the god Rezeph, or tlie Phoenician-IIittite war-god, who is called 
Baal-Sutekh in the treaty of peace between the Hittites and Egyp¬ 
tians, which is to lie mentioned later. 

Cappadocia was probably the place from which the Hittite power 
spread.^ The country is called Khammanu in the Assyrian inscrip¬ 
tions ; but in the northeastern section of it there lived the Kaskai, 
and in tlie direction toward Melitene, the Muskai. Later the Phry- 
gian-Armenian races crowded in from the west, and drove back the 

^ Professor W. M. Ramsay maintains that the Hittites merely inherited, but did 
not originate, the art of Cappadocia, and that the ancient people of Cappadocia were 
accordingly of a very different stock. — Ed. 
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Muskai, together with the Tal)al in Milid, toward the northeast, 
where the ancient writei-s became acquainted with them as small 
mountain tribes under the name of Colcliians, Moschi, and Tibareni. 
Other Hittite races dwelt farther south, as far as the Cilician coast; 
and even Cicero mentions a part of the Tabal, under the name Ti- 
barani, in Pindenissus on Mt Amanus, above the bay of Issus. 



Fig. 84. — Relief from Boghaz-keui. 


In Kaisariyeh (Mazaca), at the foot of Erjislwlagh (Argaeus), 
Kamsay found five clay tablets with Cappadocian cuneiform writing, 
together with a scarabaeus and a terra-cotta whorl, similar to that 
represented in Schliemann’s Ilios as No. 1490. In Galatia, Perrot 
and Guillaume found a lion built into the wall of a spring before 
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the gates of Angora, which is like tlie one discovered by Lay^rd in 
Arban. In Giaiir-Kalesi, nine houi-s soiitliwcst of tliis place, upon 
tlie old road from Cappadf>cia to Pessinus and Sanlis, thei*e are Cy- 
clopian walls made of polygonal stones, prej)ared upon the surface 
and at the joints; and upon the rocks below are two Hittite warriore 
(Fig. 8o). These are on the very ancient militny^ road leading to 
the western part of Asia Minor. A second road farther south ran 
westward from Cilicia, upon which also Hittite monuments are found. 
The so-called tomb of Saitlaiiapalus, at Taisus, is perhaps of Hittite 



Fig. 85. — Cyclopean wall at Giaur-Kalesi, with two Hittite warriors in relief. 


origin. Ancient Tyana, now Kiz-hissar, in Cataonia, whence the 
descent was made over the Cilician passes to Tarsus, was built, 
according to Strabo, upon a terrace, by Semiramis; and it was tliere- 
fore in existence even in the Assyrian j)eriod. Ramsay discovered 
inscriptions which were not in raised relief like the rest, but sunken. 
Southwest of here, between Tshifteh-khan and the silver mines of 
Bulghar, is an inscription almost effaced by the weather; and near it, 
in relief, are a god and two small figures ^\dth an inscription. In 
Bulghar-Maden itself, Davis found some hieroglyphs. He also dis¬ 
covered the great relief in Ivris, three hours southeast of Cybistra, 
or Heracleia, on the borders of Lycaonia. The place lies under the 
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chain of the Bulghar-dagh, in a ravine watered by a clear brook, and 
abounding in fine nut-trees. There is a bridge from Iviis over the 
stream; and a canal runs along at the foot of a rock, whose smoothed 
front beai*s the lelief. About eight or nine feet from the water is a 
tigui'e twenty feet tall (Fig. 86), the god of Cilicia. He has a Ijeard 
upon his chin; and his head is covered with a pointed hat, around 
which twigs with projecting points are wound. His garment does 
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adoration. He has a beard, shoes with pointed tips, and a long gar¬ 
ment girt at tlie waist, which has tlie Hittite pattern of squares with 
points in die centre. The mantle covei*s tlie left arm, and hangs 
down at the side; and on the edge of the skirt in front there is a 
tassel. Behind him are four lines of hieroglyphics. Lower down, 
just above the water, there is a third inscription. Not far from 
Ivris, in tlie neighborhood of Fnihtin, other Hittite sculptures have 
been found. 

In Iflatun-Bunnar, in Lycaonia, west of Iconium, near Lake Bei- 
shehr (Lake Carillis), there is, upon a building constructed with 
laige blocks of stone, a group of ten figures; one of these is that 
of a god wearing a small hat, to the right of whom is a goddess, 
who has her hair dressed in a peculiar manner, like the sphinx of 
Euyuk. On tlie road from Chonos, south of the ancient Colossae, 
to Isbai-ta, north of Sagalassus, is Lake Jarishli. Upon this lake, on 
the site of ancient Lysinia, are sculptures, which aie probably of 
Hittite origin. Only a short distance west of this, at Kararatlu, 
am two weather-beaten figures. Hittite sculptures seem to have 
been found also northeast of Cibyra. 

From Sardis, where the two great roads mentioned come to¬ 
gether, only one continues to Smyrna. The influence of Hittite 
power and culture reached even this place; for here are the sculp¬ 
tures of the so-called Sesostris and Niolie (Cybele), which have 
been known since the earliest times. The figure of Sesostris has 
improperly received this name through the influence of Herodotus 
(ii. 106). Half an hour south of the road running from Smyrna 
to Saixiis, and southeast of Nimfi (Nif), in the Karabel lavine be¬ 
tween Nif-dagh (Olympus) and Mahmud-dagh (Dracon), there is 
the figure of a Hittite prince in relief represented as walking in tlie 
direction of Ephesus. It is high up on tlie face of the rock, in 
a shallow niche, which becomes somewhat contracted at the top. 
Here we have the pointed tiara, the short robe, and the peaked 
shoes. The left hand is extended, and holds an upright spear; the 
right, a bow; and the hilt of a short swoixl is visible in front, in the 
girdle. There are hieroglyphics in front of the face, which Sayce 
has copied. Ten minutes distiint, and just above the path, is a 
second figure, very much injured, upon a rock between the present 
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road and the small river Karasu. It resembles the other, only there 
is less enei^ of movement; its face is turned toward Sardis. This 
figure appears to be the one described by Herodotus; but, as the 
present road runs behind the rock, Humann was the first to discover 
it in 1875. At Ali-agha, in the plain of the Hermus, southeast of 
the ancient Cyrene, is a pre-Hellenic fortification with Cyclopian 
walls; and near it is a relief similar to the one at Nimfi. Farther 
on are the mounds known as the Tombs of Tantalis; they are 
round, and are surmounted with pyramids. Texier describes one 
which was constructed in this way: walls radiate from the centre 
to the circular enclosing wall, and the intervening spaces are filled 
with refuse stones. The chaml>er is vaulted over with a pointed arch; 
but this is not constructed with keystones, but is hewn out of the 
rock. The stylobate of the tumulus, the chamber, in fact the whole 
character of the tomb, are the same which tlie cemeteries at Caere, 
or Tarquinii, in Italy, exhibit. Near Magnesia, on Mount Sipylus, 
is a figure of Cybele, which is probably the oldest work of art in Asia 
Minor; but it has been greatly injured by tlie weather, and its artis¬ 
tic qualities have been almost concealed by incrustation. It is more 
than twenty feet high, and is in a sitting posture, like the Athena 
in Troy (Iliad, vi. 297). The figure is not in relief, like those 
previously described, but half round. This peculiarity may indicate 
that here in a very ancient Lydian kingdom, from which the Greek 
tradition has preserved the names of Tantalus and Pelops, and which 
later developed into the kingdom of Sardis, we have forms of art 
differing somewhat from the Hittite. This city upon Mount Sipy¬ 
lus, in whose circuit these monuments are found, was visited, as 
Pausanias says, by a divine judgment, and swallowed up in the 
marshy lake of Saloe. This stagnant body of water is two hours 
distant from Magnesia, and the statue of Cybele is visible about 
a hundred feet above its surface. The throne of Pelops is said to 
stand above the statue ; and Humann there found remains of the Tan- 
talids, — rock houses, and cisterns shaped like bottles. The highest 
southern block of stone has been hewn out in the shape of a prism, 
laige enough to form a seat for a man. It is claimed that the figure < 
of the goddess Cybele still shows that it had a diadem around its 
head. Dennis discovered hieroglyphs on the northeast side, above 
VoL. I. 16. 
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the head. Gollob distinguished t^vo other inscriptions under tlie 
Hittite one; namely, a cartouche of Rameses II., and a second Hit- 
tite inscription. The Egyptian characters are not made very cor¬ 
rectly ; but their existence here indicates that the coast of Asia 
Minor had begun to feel the Eg^^tian influence, and causes us to 
assign this work, with some probability, to the time of the Pharaoh 
mentioned; that is, to the fourteenth century B.c. About 1600 feet 
eastward is a vast fissure (Turkish, Jarikkaja, ‘ tlie rent rock’), more 
tlian tliree hundred feet wide in places, whose walls rise five hun¬ 
dred feet high. This is the Achelous of the Iliad (xxiv. 616), 
where Niobe mourned after being changed into a stone. It has 
been tliought tliat the figures of Cybele and of Niobe were one and 
the same, but Pausanias S|>eak8 of two. One is that of Cybele, the 
Mother of the (Jods, upon the rock of Coddinus, near Magnesia, 
which he calls tlie oldest Grecian sculpture, by which he means the 
oldest sculpture found on Grecian soil, and which Broteas, the son 
of Tantalus, made; tlie other is tlie figure of Niobe, which near by 
looks like a natural stone, but at a distance appears to be the bowed 
form of a woman weeping. This second figure is therefore still un¬ 
known. Upon the nortliem slope of Sipylus, about ten minutes 
east of the figure of Cybele, is a cone-shaped stone (phallus) with 
a niche on botli sides, which also belongs to the pre-Hellenic period. 
In the British Museum there is a head, likewise pre-Hellenic, from 
Buja, south of Smyrna. The type of face is barbarian; and the 
collar, with its ornament of circles, reminds one of the same upon a 
large earthen vessel from the second city of Hissarlik, but the an¬ 
tiquity of the work is doubtful. 

Besides the monuments which have been referred to, and which 
are still in position, and none of which are later than the eightli cen¬ 
tury, liecause the Hittite kingdom was at that time destroyed by the 
Assyrians, there are many smaller antiquities, whose origin is partly 
unknown. Especially worthy of mention is an embossed seal (Fig. 
87), made from a thin plate of silver in the form of a segment of a 
sphere; it was attached to the hilt of a staff or dagger. This came 
to light in Sm)TTia, but disappeared again after an electrotype copy 
had been made for the British Museum. On each side of the figure 
of the Hittite prince are six hieroglyphs, corresponding to one an- 
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other and having the same meaning, which is evidently reproduced 
in the Assyrian cuneiform writing running around the edge. Tliis 
begins opposite the left hand with the perpendicular wedge; this 
wedge indicates that a proper name follows; tlie three following 
wedges read ^ar, tlie next nine qu^ then dim follows, expi*essed by 
five wedges, then me is expressed by a vertical wedge with a small 
one upon its side; the next six form the ideogmph for ‘ king,' the 
next three ^vith their points bigether mean ‘ land; ’ tlie next five read 
er; then the syllable me occurs again; and the last are e, Ihe 
meaning of the whole is Tarqudimme^ king of (^the) land Erme,^ i* rom 
this one would judge that the Hittite charactere within tlie field 
should be interpreted as follows: the head of the animal represents 
Tarku ; the figure under it dimme ; the obelisk would indicate ‘ king; ’ 
the double mountain, ‘ land; ’ and the 
two remaining characters would be 
er-me. The first part of the name 
of die king appears to be that of a 
god, Tarku; and this occurs also in 
Tarkhular, the name of a king of 
Gangum, and in Tarkliuiiasi that 
of the king of Milid. It is worthy 
of notice that this Hittite name ap¬ 
pears several times, even in late an¬ 
tiquity; for example, in the time of 
Augustus there lived the princes 
Tarcondimotus and Tarcondarius. Plutarch mentions a Tarconde- 
mus. A tribe in Mylasa in Caria was called Tarcondareis; and there 
was a Tarcodimatus, bishop of Aegae in Cilicia. The land Ernie 
was probably that of die Arimi, whom Strabo locates in southern 
Cilicia, on the lower Calycadnus. 

Various works of a Hittite character have been found. In the 
brick library of Asurbanipal at Nineveh, eight clay impressions of 
Hittite seals were found, but four of them are identical. The pres¬ 
ence of these in the Assyrian capital can lie explained by the mar¬ 
riage of the Assyrian king with the daughter of Sandasarmes of 

1 Hllprecht reads the inscription Tar-kn-u-dim’inU kina of ihe land of the Me- 
tan, identifying Me-tan with the Mitani of the El-Amarna tablets. — En. 



Fig. 87. — Seal of Tarcondemus. 
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Cilicia. Also eighteen chiy impressions of seals, which Schlumberger 
secured in Constantinople, should Ije mentioned. Upon one of Uiese 
there is a god upon a lion, having in his right hand a bow, as in the 
relief of Nimfi; there are also five stone seals in Berlin. A lai^e 
number of hematite cylinders w^re found in Cappadocia, tlie Taurus, 
and Northern Syria, which have figures resembling those in Boghaz- 
keui. In Naples there is a gold seal-ring wth the figure of a Hittite 
warrior raising up a hare. Di Cesnola found a seal in Cj^prus, con¬ 
taining a figure resembling that of Nimfi, which represents a gazelle 
contending \vith a dog, and a hunter thmsting his sj)ear into the 
neck of the gazelle; the inscription upon one side consists of two 
Hittite hieroglyphs, that upon the other of the two C}T)rian syllabic 
signs ya and jtx?. Various antiquities from Asia Minor have Cyprian 
charactei-s, and these cannot therefore be regarded as Hittite memori¬ 
als ; still, they show that the Greeks as well as Lycians, Carians, and 
others before the adoption of the Phoenician alphabet made use of a 
script, — called by some ‘ Asian,' — which is derived from the Hittite 
hieroglyphs. This was employed a long time, especially in Cyprus. 
Tlie lettere which were lacking in the Phoenician alphabet were sup¬ 
plied in the writing of Asia Minor from the ‘ Asian;' the arrange¬ 
ment of the lines, running alternately from left to right, and right to 
left (hmiHtrophvdon^ is Hittite, as the hieroglyphs upon the stones 
of Hamath clearly show. It also appears that a mystical sign, which 
w^as widely diffused, and which has been designated by a Sanskrit word 
mvasfika., is of Hittite origin. It consists of a cross, the four ends of 
which are l)ent toward the side. It is thought that it really* repi-e- 
sents tlie oldest means of striking fire; namely, two pieces of w'ood, 
which w^ere rubbed at their intersection by a third, until the wood 
ignited. As in the mythological picture-language conceptions w^ere 
frequently united, so the generation of fire is united wdth fertility, 
life, and good fortune. Countless examples of this sign are found 
upon vessels in Asia Minor and in the Greek islands, also upon ob¬ 
jects from Schliemann’s Troy. The swaatika occurs much later in 
India; it passed thence, with Buddhism, to Tibet and Eastern Asia, 
even to Japan, where it forms tlie coat-of-arms of the Daimio family 
Hachisuka. 

The eastern portion of Asia Minor was occupied by Hittites and 
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cognate peoples, who in the earliest period ruled the whole peninsula. 
The Lydian dynasty of the Heraclidae seem to have been of Hittite 
origin. The western portion, however, gradually passed from under 
their influence, because independent kingdoms arose which became 
hostile to Asia, especially after the Hittite kingdom was destroyed 
by the Assyrians, and after tlie Median power spread beyond Ar¬ 
menia. The chief people of western Asia Minor were tlie Phiy gians, 
who crossed over tlie Hellespont from Europe. The monuments 
found in Phrygia probably belong to the Hittite period, for Greek 
art had not yet made its influence felt so far inland; but tliey are 
later in time, for the inscriptions upon them are in a writing derived 
in the eighth century B.c. from tlie Ionian, and containing also some 
Phrygian characters. Here belong the monument called Delik- 
tash (‘ the excavated stone ’), at Harmanjik, upon the Rhyndacus; 
and the graves at Doganlu, south of Dorylaeum (Eski-Shehr), upon 
one of which (Fig. 88) is the name of Midas. At the latter place 
is an entire citadel, which, together with its approaches, is cut out 
of the solid rock. These monuments show a close connection with 
the Cappadocian. The outside of the tomb presents a large flat 
facade, above which runs a geometric embroidery pattern. The 
pediment is also flat, and ornamented with rows of squares, and is 
crowned at the top with spirals. These decorations were colored, 
as appears on the Deliktash. This latter is covered in many places 
^vith stucco, and shows still black, red, and white coloring. The 
cap-piece of the door was adorned with red rings, and its under side 
is decorated with beautiful foliage. The facade has the appearance 
of a wall hung with Phrygian carpets. There appears to be a door 
at the bottom near the ground; but it is not a real one, for the 
entrance is from tlie top. But the opening of the shaft is concealed 
by the growth of plants, so that it has been found only in the case 
of a single grave. 

The ancients affirm that the Mysians, who were a warlike race in 
the north of Lydia, spoke a language between the Phr}^gian and 
Lydian. Although the statements of the Greeks upon linguistic 
matters cannot be relied upon, since they tlid not treat of the re¬ 
lationship of languages upon scientific principles, yet this view can 
perhaps be regarded as correct, as it is favored by the geographical 
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position of the peo[)le. The Ciinaii language is also believed to be 
related to the Lydian, although the Carians in many respects occu¬ 
pied a peculiar position. Cognate with the Lydians and Carians 
were the Leleges, to whom many Cyclopian walls and pre-Hellenic 



Fi<i. 88. —The Tomb of Midas. 


fortifications are ascril)ed. Adjoining the Lydians are the inliab- 
itants of the Troad; adjoining the Phiy^gians are the Bithynians, 
the Mariandyni and Paphlagonians, who, like them, came from 
Thrace. The Thracians built the lowest city of Hissarlik, the 
pottery and stone remains of which are the same as those discovered 
in tlie So-called Hill of Protesilaus on the European shore of tlie 
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Hellespont, which belong to the stone age of the Aryan race. The 
Phrygian is an Indo-European or Aryan language, which is con¬ 
nected on the one hand with the Thracian and Lithuanian, and 
upon tlie other with the Armenian. It is probable that tlie Cappa¬ 
docians, whose name does not appear till tlie inscriptions of the 
Achaemenides, is that portion of the Aryans which conquered the 
old Hittite Khammanu. It can be assumed that many Indo-Euro¬ 
pean peoples entered into Asia Minor even in very ancient time, 
just as the Cimmerians did later, mingled with the earlier inhabi¬ 
tants, and adopted the cultui-e of Asia Minor. We therefore meet 
with the worship of Syrian deities, extended by the Hittites, as, for 
example, of the Great Mother, or Nature-goddess, Ma, Dindymene, 
Cybele (Rhea), of the god who dies with nature, and revives in the 
spring, of the sun-god and moon-god. Their art was at first de¬ 
pendent upon that of the Hittites, and later upon that of the 
Greeks. The origin of the Lycians, whose native name was Tennil, 
is wholly uncertain. Greek tradition says that they are related to 
the Rhodians and Cretans. It is evident that tliey witlidrew from 
the coast into the river valleys, after driving back the SoljTiii, tlie 
original inhabitants. Their numerous inscriptions, many of which 
have a Greek translation, show tliat the language was not Indo- 
European. Their civilization became later wholly Hellenized; and 
only their language, and the rock architecture of the graves, which 
will be treated of later, are pure Lycian. 

Asia Minor lay at the centre of the ancient world, and was 
adapted to commerce because it is washed on three sides by the 
sea; its rich soil and fine climate fitted it to be the home of an early 
civilization. The lack of a great river, or of a large plain, such as 
Mesopotamia and Egypt possessed, prevented tlie formation of a 
central power, to unite the different nations and tlie countries, which 
are to some extent separated by mountains difficult to cross. 

The chief significance of Asia Minor in the history of the human 
race lies in the fact that it was the transmitter of the civilization 
and culture of Asia to Greece and thus to Europe. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE RELATIONS OF THE NEW EMPIRE TO SYRIA. 

T he Egyptians in earlier times had business relations with 
foreign peoples, and were also often obliged to engage in 
war with Libyans and roving Asiatic races. The wars with the 
latter had for their main object the defence of Lower Egypt. Only 
towards the south was the kingdom extended by conquest. With 
tlie Eighteenth Dynasty there set in weiglitier campaigns against the 
greater powers in Asia to vindicate Egypt's greatness, and enrich 
the land by spoils, as well as to gain workmen for the great archi¬ 
tectural works from the captures taken in war. Aahmes (Amasis I.), 
die first king of the Eighteenth Dynasty (seventeenth to fifteenth 
century B.c.), had, with the aid of the Etliiopians, driven forth the 
Hyksos. Tlie inscription on the grave of an officer (military and 
naval) and namesake of the king, found at El-Kab, gives full details 
of the siege of Avaris, the Hyksos’ fortress. We learn from it that 
the attack was made both by land and water. “We besieged 
Avaris, and I had to fight on foot before His Holiness (die Pha¬ 
raoh). I was conveyed on board the ship Kha-en Mennefer (‘ Rising 
in Memphis’); we fought on die canal Pazet-ku of Avaris. Here 
won I a prize. I carried off a hand, which was communicated to 
the chronicler of the king. For my valor the golden chain was 
given me. ... A fight took place at Takem, south of Avaris, 
where I captured a man alive. I went into the water, leading him 
with me. To avoid die streets of the city I went with him through 
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water. ... We took Avaris. I took tlience, as captives, one man 
and three women, which I pi-esented to His Holiness as slaves. 
We besieged the city of Shaniheii in the sixth year of his reign, and 
His Holiness captured it. I took with me two women as captives, 
and carried off a hand. . . .” This Shanihen is mentioned in ihe 
Book of Joshua (xix. 6), and must have lain on the road from 
Egypt to Gaza. After the capture of Avaris, the king, wnth his 
valiant captain, hurried against the mountaineers of Khent-nefer in 
Nubia, and scarcely were these brought to ortler, when a still 
mightier foe appeared, also on the soutli. This also was conquered. 
The general, Aahmes, captured the ship of tlie commander, and was 
rewarded by large possessions. After bringing his wars to a suc¬ 
cessful issue, the king devoted himself to die enlai^ement and deco¬ 
ration of temples. Prisoners from die nordieast frontier — among 
them the Fenkhu, a foreign coast-people in the eastern Delta — 
were employed in the quarries of Turra. From this time for¬ 
ward, Thebes came more to die foreground than under the Seven¬ 
teenth Dynasty, and saw a series of great structures arise. Mem¬ 
phis, in virtue of its commerce and its being the seat of government 
for the Delta, remained a city of high importance; but the days of 
its glory were departed. During the last dynasties, however, the 
seat of empire was again transferred to Lower Egypt. 

The portrait of Aahmes ^ is preserved on a stele in Turin, and 
from this time on likenesses of the kings become very frequent 
The collection of these in Lepsius’ “ Monuments ” comprises, be¬ 
sides the portraits of private persons of the Ancient Empire, those 
of many kings and queens. We find Menkauhor, seventh king of 
the Fifth Dynasty, Neferhotep, of the Thirteenth, all the kmgs and 
queens of the Eighteenth, with one unimportant exception, also of 
the Ninteenth, nearly all of the Twentieth, and finally kings of the 
Twenty-second, Twenty-fifth, Twenty-ninth, and Tliirtieth Dynas¬ 
ties, and the Macedonians and Ptolemies. The grave-chamber of 

1 The coffin and body of Aahmes. as of others of his successors not here recorded, 
were found at J)er-el-Bahri. The body of the king is well preserved ; the head, cov¬ 
ered with thick and wavy hair, is long and small: he appears to have been somewhat 
over fifty at death. The veneration for Aahmes, and for his wife and sister Nefertari, 
was continued long after their death, and is more abundantly attested on the monu¬ 
ments than that of any other ruler, as Professor Petrie has pointed out. — Ed. 
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Amten, whose portrait is the earliest of those of privBte persons 
shown by Lepsius, has been brought from Abusir, and set up in 
Berlin. 

Amenhotep L, son of Aaliines, reigned at first jointly with his 
mother, an Ethiopian princess, and fought in Nubia and on the 
Asiatic frontier.^ His son, Thothmes I. (Tahutimes), vanquished 
the Nubian king of Khent-nefer, and set up a boastful monument 
on the quarries of Kerman, opposite the island of Tombos (Fig. 89). 
He then entered Asia, marched through the land of the Rutennu 
into northern Palestine and Syria, and erected memorial-stones at 
Niy on the Euphrates. The hoary hero, Aahmes, the king's lieu¬ 
tenant, appeared for the last time here in tlie field, and captured a 
battle-chariot. The victories in Asia did not secure for Egypt any 
real sovereignty in these parts. Tribute only was required, without 
any change in the political relations. On tlie other hand, the con¬ 
quered Nubian possessions were practically incorporated into the 
kingdom by the establishment of strong places, the introduction of 
Egjq)tian culture, and the appointment of the Prince of Cush as 
governor, an office often filled by tlie crown-prince. It was tlie 
custom in this dynasty to make the heir-apparent joint-regent; and 
queens,— mostly sistera or spouses of a Pharaoh, — sometimes in 
conjunction with him, sometimes after his decease, frequently con¬ 
ducted the government for their minor sons. Thothmes ^ reigned 
for a short time along with his sister; both Thothmes II. and III. 
had as co-regent their sister Hatasu (Fig. 90), an energetic and 
renowned princess, who calls herself Queen Ramaka Amen-khnumt 
Hatasu (or it may read Hatshepsut). She organized a great com¬ 
mercial maritime expedition to the land of Punt, whose details are 
represented in a series of very beautiful reliefs, with descriptive 
inscriptions, in the temple at Der-el-Bahri, in Thebes. (Plate 
XVHI.) Parihu, the Prince of Punt, appears as an old man of 
dark-brown skin; his wife and daughter, portrayed with realistic 
humor, are anything but slender beauties. The freighting of home- 
ward-bound vessels, on some of which men are already giving the 

^ In the reign of this king the horse first appears on Egyptian monuments. 
— Ed. 

2 The coffin, and probably the mummy also, of Thothmes I. was found at Der-el- 
Bahri. The head bears a strong likeness to that of Thothmes II. — Ed. 
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sails to the wind and moving the rudder, is represented on the 
lower part of our plate. The fish in the water are depicted so truly 
that it is possible to determine their species. The wares ai*e enu¬ 
merated in the inscriptions. Among them we find frankincense 
plants, ivory, etc.; also apes (kafu^ Hindostanee kajn^, peacocks 
{aanau)^ and other foreign animals, as well as thirty-two fragrant 
shrubs, which were acclimated iu Thebes. The reader can recog¬ 
nize many of the names in the subjoined detenninatives, or eluci¬ 
datory picture-signs, on the plate. 

In Thebes their arrival was cele¬ 
brated by a festival, and the car¬ 
goes were consecrated and entered 
in tlie temple-books. The god 
Thoth, and Safekli, the goddess of 
libraries, record the weight, and 
number the articles. In the one 
scale of a balance held by Hor 
are thirty-one me till rings (coins) ; 
in the other, the ‘ tens ’ or pound- 
weights in the form of ox-heads 
or gazelles (rock-goats). 

With Hatasu die legitimate 
line seems to have come to an end; 
for Thothmes III. nowhere men¬ 
tions his mother, Hest, her name 
appearing only on tlie mummy- 
bands of his corpse. Witliout 
doubt she was not a legitimate wife of his father; and scarcely was 
his sister Ramaka, descended from the queen of A ah mes, dead, when 
he avenged the indignities he had to endure from her, and his 
banishment to Buto in die Delta at her dictation, by causing her 
name to be chiselled out from all the moiuiirients and replaced by 
his own.^ The reign of Thothmes III., covering nearly fifty-three 
years, is glorious, both by reason of his success in arms and the 

1 We are told that during her lifetime Hatasu wore male attire, and put on the 
robes and ornaments that belong to kings. She honored the memory of her father, 
Thothmes I., by erecting to him two magnificent granite obelisks at Kariiak. — Ed. 
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noble works of art raised by him. But his name has been probably 
kept more vividly before posterity than that of any other of the 
Pharaohs, from the fact that he himself had his annals first inscribed 
on a leathern roll, preserved in the archives of the temple of Thebes, 
and, from that, engraved on the stone walls of the great hall that 
encloses the sanctuary. Here they have suffered by restorations; 
yet, in connection with the splendid pictorial illustrations, they 
furnish priceless information touching the deeds of this Pharaoh, 
and the degree of civilization then attained by the countries of 
Asia. On a stele of black granite, now at the Gizeh Museum, 
die victories won by Thothmes are celebrated in lofty diction, and 
the subdued nations enumerated. Another original source of in¬ 
formation for this reign is the inscription on the grave of the 
commander Amen-em-heb, discovered by Ebers in Gumah. The 
sculptures are remarkable for tlieir life; in the battle pictures one 
looks down, as from a bird’s-eye point of view, on the whole 
action, the combatants being arranged in rows one over the other. 
Some passages of the text consist only of names of the conquered 
peoples and cities; these names appearing on shields or cartouches, 
over which aie seen the half-length figures of the inhabitants with 
their arms bound behind them. These shields, arranged in rows 
one over the odier, are fastened on cords, and are being presented 
by the Pharaoh to Amun and die odier gods. 

As under Thothmes I., so under his son, the Rutennu appear 
as the dominant people of Syria. Immediately after the victory 
over this people, there came from Asia to Egypt numerous works 
of highly developed art-industry, which exercised a very distinct 
influence on Egyptian art. These exhibit a style of ornamentation 
mainly motived by the metal (bronze) in which they are worked, 
whereas, before this time, Egyptian decorations were based on tex¬ 
tiles and on work in wood, as well as on die imitation of natural 
objects. 

The annals of Thothmes III. report that, in the twenty-second 
year of his reign, he marched by way of Gaza to the fortress Yehem, 
where tidings were secretly brought him that the hostile prince of 
Kadesh (northwest of Merom, or Bahr-Huleh) had garrisoned Me- 
giddo, rightly conceiving it to be the key of northern Syria. This 
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city occupied the site of the modern Khan-Legum (from the 
Latin Legion^, near which Tel-Mutessellim indicates the old fort. 
Thothmes approached Megiddo through the Wadi-Kanah, on which 
he rested his right wing, while the left extended itself northwest 
of the town. The enemy was defeated and the fort stormed, which 
later, under the supervision of Egyptian architects, was made a 
point of support for future campaigns. The booty captuied in 
Megiddo, and that taken from the petty kings who submitted them¬ 
selves, is detailed in the inscription: living prisoners, 340; hands 
(cut from the fallen), 83; horses, 2,041; fillies, 191; bulls, 6; a 
war-chariot inlaid with gold; a gilded chest; a royal gilded chariot; 
892 other war-chariots; a bronze suit of armor; the armor of the 
king of Megiddo; 200 suits of bronze armor; 502 bows; 7 silver- 
plated tent-poles; innumerable cattle, goats, etc. The Pharaoh 
captured and razed the fortress Kadesh on the Orontes, where 
Amenemheb broke through a newly erected wall and performed 
other feats, and then entered the land of Uie Rutennu, where he 
strengthened three captured fortresses, — Anaugasa, Herenkal, Ine- 
naa. The Egyptian arms were carried still farther, to Neheren 
(Mesopotamia); and mention is made of a land. Afrit, lying behind 
Niy, where Thothmes erected boundary pillars. On one insciiption, 
mention is made of the tribute (homage-gift) of the king of the 
Kheta (Hittites), consisting of 96 pounds and 2 ounces of gold (the 
pound, or ‘ten,’ is 10 ounces; the ounce, 140 grains apothecary 
weight), 8 negro slaves, 13 boys as servants, oxen. In continua¬ 
tion, there are cited as booty from Syria, Remenen, and Neheren: 
silver and gold; vessels of Phoenician (Zahi) work; silver rings 
(used as money or for ornament), 8 of which weighed 301 Eg}"ptian 
pounds; gold rings (the weight only, not the number, told); green 
stones (malachite); lapis lazuli; turquoises (real, and artificial of 
blue glass from Babylon); bronzes; iron aiticles; lead; emery; 
bitumen; silver goblets; white vases mounted in gold; ‘ Adonis- 
gardens ’ (vessels with flowers); wine amphorae; vases of felspar; 
chariots, some inlaid with silver and gold, and plated and painted; 
armor of leather and bronze; battle-axes with stone heads ; of living 
beings, male and female — slaves, horses, asses, bulls, oxen, goats, 
foreign birds, geese, — nay, in one representation the Rutennu 

VoL. I. 17. 
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l)eing not only a bear, but an elephant, probably from tlie plain of 
the Euphrates; of natural products and articles of food—bread 
and cakes, com, barley, meal, grai^e- and date-wine, honey, figs, bal¬ 
sam, teak (for chariots), fauteuils of cedar or acacia and other 
fine woods, tent-poles beset with bronze and precious stones, colors, 
and the like. 

The campaigns were soon renewed. In the twenty-ninth year 
of his (Thotlimes III.) reign, the fortress Tunep was taken. This 
impt)rtant post is the modem Tenneb, and lies in the extreme north 
of Syria, and not near Damascus, as has been surmised. It was 
afterwards destroyed. From this point Amenemheb, the Pharaoh’s 
general, made a sally against Carchemish, on the Euphrates, — the 
capital of the Hittite kingdom, — and tlien followed his lord towards 
Aradus, on tlie Mediterranean, overtaking him at Tyre. In the fol¬ 
lowing year were captured Tyre and Aradus (for the second time) ; 
and the capture of a fortress, Ananret (perhaps Anaharath, Joshua 
xix. 19), on the lake Neztrona (Merom), in a later campaign is 
mentioned. The campaign in his thirtj^-third year carried the Egyp¬ 
tian conqueror even to Mesopotamia, where elephants (en abu) were 
slain. These animals must at this time have occurred in this region. 
Never was respect for Egypt so widespi-ead over distant regions as 
when Thothmes III. wielded, with mighty arm, the scouige and scep¬ 
tre. Even if all the places named in tlie catalogue were not sub¬ 
dued, Egypt had still won a great ascendancy over the Phoenician 
maritime cities and their colonies in die neighboring seas. Her 
realm extended on the east to the Tigris, on the north to Armenia 
(Lake Van), and on the south to the southern confines of Nubia. 
Numerous portrait-statues of this great prince are extant, partly 
before the gates of various temples, partly in the museums of Lon¬ 
don, Paris, Florence, and Cairo. The date of his reign is believed 
to be accurately ascertained, its twenty-third year coinciding with 
1600 B.C.1 

Amenhotep II. (Fig. 91), son of Thothmes, was obliged to march 
to Mesopotamia to enforce payment of the overdue tribute; for the 
conquered princes — who were left unmolested so long as they paid 

1 This is Professor Diimichen’s date. Professor Petrie, however, dates the reign 
of Thothmes III. from 1503 to 1449 b.c. —Ed. 
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— availed themselves of almost eveiy change on the throne to 
evade the heavy obligation. Thothmes IV.,^ immediate successor 
of Amenhotep II., also maintained the boundaries estiiblished by his 
ancestoi-s. 

Amenhotep III. (Fig. 92), the Menmon of the Greeks, was a worthy 
successor of the great Thothmes. He conducted war in the south, 
or rather raids and slave-hunts, till all the land to Ethiopia was sul>- 
ject to him. His edifices reach even to the citj^ of Napahi, on the 



Fig. 91. — Amenhotep II. 


mountain Barkal, above the great southern bend of the Nile. In 
the history of art he is famed through his erection of the magnifi¬ 
cent south-temple of Thelies, where Luxor (i.e., tlie ‘ palaces ’) now 
stands, and of a second on the western bank, of which nothing now 

1 He is interesting to us as repairer of the Sphinx at Gizeh. A tablet recently 
discovered, set up by him between the paws of the Sphinx, relates that in an after- 
dinner sleep Hannachis appeared to him promising the crown of Egypt if he should 
rid his image — i.e., the Sphinx — from the sand. This he did in the first year of his 
reign. — Ed. 
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remains but the Memnoii colossi. The hitter are blocks of stone 
nearly seventy feet high, in the form of gigantic sitting figures, por¬ 
traits of the king as tlie representiitive of the god. The features ai-e 
dilapidated; but one can reproduce them from several still existing 
likenesses, as, e.g., tliat at his tomb. 

Four imporbint events in the life and reign of this king are 
recorded on four large steatite scarabs. The first celebrates his lion- 
hunts, where he is said to have slain 102 lions with his own hands 
— perhaps in Annenia; the second records the coming of Tyi, the 



Fio. iKf. —Amenhoiep ill. 


daughter of an Asiatic father, to Egypt with 317 of her women; the 
third, his marriage with Tyi; and the fourth the building for his 
queen of a laige lake near tlie town Taruklia. The Tel-el-Amama 
tablets prove that Amenhotep had as his wife, not only this queen, 
Tjd, but also the daughter of Callimasin, king of Babylon, named 
Irtabi, and Gilukhepa and Satumkhepa, princesses of Mitani (Ar¬ 
menia), and that Tyi was in all probability the sister of Dushratta, 
king of Mitiini, while the son of the Egyptian king married Tadu- 
khepa, Dushratta’s daughter. 
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Under Amenhotep IV. a religious movement took place. The 
priesthood, through the progressive culture of the religious idea, 
must have arrived at the conviction that what seemed to die multi¬ 
tude a multiplicity of gods was indeed only manifold manifestations 
of one sole divinity, inasmuch as numerous gods with different names 
are either the same being or are closely allied in essence. Thus the 
priests themselves in different localities gave different names to the 
god of all gods — in Memphis, Ptih; in Heliopolis, Ra; in Tanis, 
Sutekh ; in Abydos, Osiris; in Thelies, Amun, — a fact diat would 
involve no contradiction if all expressed the same being. This 
Amun — ‘ the hidden,’ the all-pervading, mysterious intelligence, 
originally the local god of Thebes, was, during the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Dynasties, raised to be king of the gods. It was said 
he mounted the throne of the gods while Ra tarried in the lower 
world. He rested as a germ in the primeval waters, and produced 
himself, which tlie picture-speech expresses by the phrase ‘ the spouse 
of his motlier.’ In this character he is worshipped as the ithj^phallic 
god Khem, originally the local god of the Panopolitic nome; as 
Amun, he is worshipped with a lofty pair of feathers on a helm¬ 
shaped head-covering. A different form of Amun is Khnum, or 
Kneph, bearing the head of a ram, originally worshipped in the re¬ 
gion of the cataracts and the Libyan oasis, whom we have learned 
to recognize as a form of Ra. Just as the other great gods — each 
with a female divinity, and with a third produced by the pair — are 
combined into triads, so the Theban triad consists of Amun, Mut, 
and of Khunsu, who destroys enemies and heals sicknesses, the 
moon-god who reveals the hidden god of night. If the priests do 
not quite athiin to monotheism, the reason lay herein, that, instead 
of abandoning the ancient teaching, they engrafted on it a new and 
better. Amun becomes the exalted and invisible god, who reveals 
himself in the sun, — the king of the gods and lord of the Pharaohs; 
but beside and under him appears tlie whole Pantheon. In Heliopo¬ 
lis existed a cult of the sun-god Aten, with which Amenhotep IV. 
(Fig. 93), immediately on his entrance on the government, asso¬ 
ciated a system of monotheistic complexion. By so doing he as¬ 
sumed a hostile attitude to^va^ls the Thelmn priests, and in another 
way tlian they — crudely and with the misguided zeal of a neophyte 
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— sought to ally monotheism with the sun worship. He caused the 
name of the god Amun to be everywhere effaced from the walls of 
the temple, and thereby brought a nest of hornets about his eare. 
His residence in Thel)es became, in consequence, so disagreeable to 
him that he founded a new royal city, whose spacious temples and 
palaces, full of beautiful sculptures, were later to be destroyed by 



Fio. 93. — Amenhotep IV. and his family, sacrificing to the Sun. Kelief in a tomb at 

Tel-el-Amarua. 

violence. It lay at tiie modem Tel-el-Amama,^ in the Hermopolitic 
nome — half way between Thebes and Memphis; to it belong the 
neighboring rock-vaults, in which also the worship of the sun found 
place (Fig. 94). Everywhere, on pictures of a religious character, 
the sun illuminates the scene with his long yellow beams, which 

^ Recent excavations at Tel-el-Amarna show that the city was populated largely 
by Assyrians and other Asiatics, doubtless attached to the suite of Queen Tyi, who 
came to live with her son in his new home. — Ed. 
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terminate with l)liss-dis 2 )ensiiig liaiids. As the king’s name con- 
tiiined that of the hated god Amun, he changed it for Khu-en-ateii 
(‘ radiance of the solar disk ’). The inscriptions breathe such a reli¬ 
gious spirit, that one is at a loss whether to decide in favor of the 
priests or of the king who was branded as a heretic. One fact 
attracts us to the king. In the inscriptions, which, as a rule, are 
unnatui'al and tui’gid enough, he sometimes lays aside conventional¬ 
ity, and appears as a loving father. From his mother Tyi — j)erha{>s 
an Armenian princess — he had mherited a tyjxi of body by no 



Fig. W. — Jebel-Tunali. 


means attractive. The form of the chin — pointed and hanging 
downwards — is peculiarly striking; tlie stomach is prominent, and 
the attitude feeble. In earlier likenesses the king appears with a 
normal body; so tliat Wiedemann has suspected that this singular 
representation of him may be associated with tlie new culture, and 
this tlie more especially tliat the officei*s of the couiii resemble the 
king in this respect. 

Amenhotep IV. was the first Eg}^itian king to hire foreign mer¬ 
cenaries. Several pictorial scenes show us, in his annies, tawny 
Asiatic spearmen, swaithy Ethiopian bo\vmen, and blonde Libyans, 
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the latter to l>e recognized by their head-dress, composed of two 
plumes and a thick tuft of hair at the side. 

The death of Amenliotep IV. (Fig. 95) appeai-s to have taken 
place at a time of great internal commotion; and, if he was not actu¬ 
ally murdered, his burial place at Tel-el-Amania was violated even 
liefore he liad been properly entomljed. His enemies broke into his 
tomb, destroyed his sarcophagus, and tore off his mummy-wrappings, 
fragments of which were found by M. Alexandre when he discovered 
in 1892 the tomb of tliis strange monarch. 

Before we resume our account of tlie 
Eighteenth Dynasty and pass to the success¬ 
ors of Amenliotep IV., attention should be 
turned to a memorable discovery recently 
made at his capital, the results of which are 
of great significance from several points of 
view. This discoveiy throws light on geog¬ 
raphy, mythology, manners, and customs, 
and most of all on certain dark passages in 
history; it is, however, chiefly in its bearing 
on the history^ of Egj^pt and her dependent 
or allied states in Western Asia in the fif¬ 
teenth century B.c., that we shall here con¬ 
sider it. In 1887 were found at Tel-el- 
Amama about 320 tablets ^ inscribed with 
cuneiform syllabic characters, and written 
chiefly in an Aramaic dialect, more akin to 
Babylonian than Hebrew. The tablets are, 
for the most part, letters written to Amen- 
hotep III. and Amenliotep IV. by their subject princes or deputies 
in Syria and Palestine, and by the friendly rulers of Babylon, and 
are either diplomatic messages, friendly communications, or oflicial 

1 The tablets are, as a rule, of Syrian clay, and in shape like small pillows from 
two to tNvelve inches in length; they are inscribed on both sides. Egyptian scribes in 
some cases have annotated and corrected them in red ink, using the hieratic script. 
The letters received before Amenhotep IV. removed his capital from Thebes to Tel- 
el-Amarna must have been taken to the latter place. At present the tablets are dis¬ 
tributed between the Berlin Museum, which has much the larger number, the British 
Museum, and the Museum at Gizeh, near Cairo. Major Conder has published complete 
translations of the tablets, which, however, do not always agree with the renderings 
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reports. The correspondence with Babylon consists of eleven let¬ 
ters, the principal subjects of which ai-e matrimonial alliances; three 
from Callimasin, king of Babylon, to Amenhotep III.; one, perhaps 
a first draft, from the latter to the former; and seven from Buma- 
burias of Babylon to Amenliotep IV. As a specimen of this cori-e- 
spondence, we quote a part of the letter from Amenhotep III. The 
king of Babylon, who had been asked to send one of his daughters 
to the harem of the Pharaoh, had evidently written that he was 
afraid to send his daughter so far, and complains that since the mar¬ 
riage of his own sister, perhaps to the father of Amenhotep III., she 
had never been seen, and that it was not known whether she was 
alive. He also makes the excuse that Babylonian custom obliged 
the princesses to marry at home, and that there were no guards or 
chariots to conduct the bride in safety. To all these complaints and 
objections, Amenhotep III. replies: “Now I hear the messages that 
you send me about her. Now, my kinsman says thus: ‘You desire 
one should send my daughter as your wife; but my sister, whom my 
father gave, being friendly to thee, is with thee, and none sees her, 
whether she is alive or whether she is dead.’ This is the message 
that you send me in your letter. But when did you send a chief of 
yours, — one who has known her, and speaks with her, and under¬ 
stands her? Let one speak to her. The chiefs you send are use¬ 
less ; your envoy Zaraka is one . . . there is not one among them 
related to your father; and lo! on the other hand, my messenger 
is with thee, and has spoken to her. . . . Now, you and I have 
accomplished (an alliance ?), and the dowoy is before your envoys, 
as they will say in your presence; does not one bestow it on her 
who is to come into the land of Egypt? ... I am sending silver 
and gold, unguents and staffs, everything whatsoever the land. . . . 
I am presenting, and the overseer will say what is the value thereof. 
... Lo! now thou sendest thus, you complain ... to my mes¬ 
sages thus: ‘ There are no soldiers of my lord, and they ^vill not 

of Bezold« Winckler, Sayce, and others. The literature of the subject is already very 
extensive; and clews to it are given in J. P. McCurdy's “ History, Prophecy and the 
Monuments/’ I., 1894, pp. 178,179. For a popular account, see the Edinburgh Review, 
July, 1893. It should be remarked that these paragraphs on the Amarna tablets, as 
also the preceding paragraph on the tomb of Amenhotep IV. (pp. 264-269), have been 
added by the editor, these discoveries having been made since the original publica¬ 
tion of this volume of the History. — Ed. 
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make me give the young girl.’ This is the message. ‘ The messen¬ 
gers say for thee Thei*e are none to go. This might be done 
(safely?) if there were soldiers.’ ... Is not this the pretext? . . . 
Lo! all is in thy hands. Lo! I will give my chariots from among 
the chariots of the chiefs of the provinces. Do you not regard them 
as a possession? You shall march ^vith them wherever it may satisfy 
you. . . . Demand all my horses. Tlie chariots behold that you 
(shall) send to meet you (are) at the camps. As for me the girl 
tliou tliyself (shalt) send, send forth one to lead to me.” (Conder s 
translation.) This letter, and others like it, with their implications 
of alliances either offensive or defensive, are full of suggestion as to 
the vast reach of the power of Egypt at this time. 

Perhaps the oldest letter in the whole collection is one from 
Ramman-Nirari, an Assyrian prince, suing humbly — ‘ I bow at my 
lords’ feet’ — for aid against the Hittites. It may be dated not much 
later than 1520 B.c., and appears to be addressed to Thothmes IV. 
Tlie Assyrian King Asurabalid, however, in his letter to Amenhotep 
IV., written much later, speaks of himself as the ‘ Great King,’ and 
of the Pharaoh as his ‘ brother.’ Several of the letters come from a 
region, Mitani, roughly coterminous with modem Armenia. Dush- 
ratta, king of Mitani, writes both in Aramaic and in a language 
hitherto unidentified. The longest letter in the whole collection of 
518 lines is in this language, which some scholars have supposed to 
be Hittite. From the correspondence of Dushratta, it appears that 
Amenhotep III. had married one of the writer’s sisters. It is quite 
probable that she was the famous Queen Tyi, who, as we have seen, 
was the chief wife of the Pharaoh, and the mother of Amenhotep IV. 
Two letters in the collection are from Dushratta to his sister the 
queen. Dushratta’s long letter, already referred to, relates to the 
marriage of his daughter (Tadukhipa) to Amenhotep IV.; hence it 
would appear that Amenhotep IV. must have married his cousin; 
and it is not unlikely that his foreign mother and foreign wife had 
no small share in shaping and intensifying his fatal predilection for 
innovations in religion. Besides the letters from Babylon, Assyria, 
and Armenia already referred to, there are others from remote 
regions; several from a prince Elishah of Alasiya, perhaps an¬ 
cient Cilicia, and one (in Hittite?) from Tarkhundara, lord of 
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Arzapi (Rezeph), a region held by the Hittites to the north of 
Palmyra. 

A second group of letters, in some respects tlie most interesting, 
as they are the most numerous, there being over two hundred of 
them, consists of letters to their Egyptian suzerain, Amenhotep IV., 
from his viceroys and captains in Syria and Palestine, covering a 
period of only five or six years. In the reign of this Pharaoh the hold 
of Egypt upon Asia had been very much relaxed. By reason of his 
fanatical devotion to religious reform, the ‘ heretic ’ king has made a 
political failure at home, and suffered loss and humiliation abroad. 
These letters from Syria and Palestine reveal a painful condition of 
demoralization and disintegration, destined to be arrested only at a 
much later time by the conquests of Seti I., and his great son 
Rameses II. Garrisons and outposts are neglected; allied princes, 
in the court of each one of whom was the Egyptian paka^^ or resi¬ 
dent, fail to receive needed succor from Egypt. Now it was im¬ 
portant to Egypt to maintain her sovereignty in southern Syria 
and Palestine, not as an end in itself, since these states were not at 
this time especially wealthy or powerful, but rather because through 
these regions passed the great trade-routes from Egypt to the north 
and to the powerful empire of Babylonia in the east; and it is note¬ 
worthy that the chief struggles are at points on or near the line of 
these trade routes, and not in the remoter inland regions. The main 
route led along the Mediterranean shore from Zoan (Tanis) to 
Gaza; thence to Ascalon (Ashkelon), Joppa, Accho, Tyre, Sidon, 
Beirut, and Gebal (Byblus). It continued to the cities of Arka 
and Simyra, or each side of the river Eleutherus. North of Simyra 
the shore route becomes difficult, and the road turns inland, passing 
through the plains of Emesa and Kadesh on the Orontes. The 
valley of the Orontes was held by the chariots of Egypt; and the 
main highway was continued as far to the north, under Egj^ptian 
protection, as Tuneb (now Tenneb), an important station, and 
Doliche (now Aintab), which was a great city of the Hittites. 
Here the route turned eastward, descending a river valley to 
Zeugma on the Euphrates. A more direct route to the eastern 
country struck out from Tuneb to Carchemish, the capital of the 
Hittite kingdom, farther south on the Euphrates. Here the Egyp- 
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tians intersected the gi*eat trade highways, branching off northeast or 
east, to Edessa, Armenia, Nineveh, and Babylon. This royal road, 
on which embassies passed two and fro, was, from Zoan to the Eu- 
j)hratcs, about six hundred English miles long. There were side 
routes to Damascus, which, %vith the parts adjacent to tlie Sea of 
Galilee (Gennesaret), ap|x;ars to have been held in the interest of 
Eg\'pt, the original conquest of all these regions having aj^parently 
l)een made by Thothmes III. and Thothmes IV. The Amama tab¬ 
lets conttun official letters from many of these important posts and 
from places near, — Ascalon, Lachish, Gezer, Jojjpa, Jerusalem, 
Accho, Hazor, Tyre, Sidon, Beirut, Gebal, Tuneb, while other famil¬ 
iar names are i*eferred to in the text. From this correspondence, 
which is made up for tlie most part of anxious pleas for aid from 
the lepresentatives of Egyptian power, it is possible to reconstruct 
with much detail tlie main features of a great war of rebellion, 
and to trace its progress step by step. 

Tlie war began with a league between the Hittites, Cassites, and 
Armenians, and other tribes, some of whom appear to have acted 
treacherously toward the king of Egypt. Among the earliest opera¬ 
tions was an assault on Damascus by Aidugama, the Hittite king of 
Kadesh on the Orontes; the whole country of Damascus (Hobah and 
Ham) was ravaged. Simultaneously with these operations, as we 
read chiefly from the letters of Ribadda of Gebal, the Amorites de¬ 
scended upon the rich Phoenician cities on the shore road. Simyra 
was fii-st taken; then in quick succession Arka and Tripoli. Gebal, 
however, held out for five years, and fell only after a protracted 
siege. The war was also carried on at sea. The fleets of Arvad, 
northernmost of Phoenician cities, aided the Amorites, while the 
ships of Sidon and Beirut succored Gebal. During the blockade 
of Gebal the Amorites moved southward, and joining forces with the 
Hittites, who moved west, took Sidon by treachery, and beleaguered 
Tyre. As a result of this great war, the Egj^ptians must have lost 
tlieir hold on Palestine and Syria; and though friendly relations were 
maintained with the Mitani and witli the Babylonians, a feeble for¬ 
eign administration appears to have characterized the later princes 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The independence of the Hittites, be¬ 
fore tlieir final conquest by Rameses H., seems to be implied in the 
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language of the treaty of Rameses with Kheta-Sar, king of Kadesh. 
And that southern Palestine was independent in the reign of Seti I. 
(about 1366, B.c., Brugsch), is an inference to be drawn from the 
fact that this ruler carried on offensive operations in this district. 

Amenhotep IV. left no male heirs; but in conformity with the 
law of succession in the female line, in the absence of male heirs, he 
was succeeded by several of his sons-in-law. The second of tliese, 
Tut-ankh-amen, merits mention, as we possess a fine rehef portrait of 
him, figured by Lepsius, from the grave of Hui (Ai), prince of Cush, 
at Gurnet Murrai in Thebes. Beside the seated king stand Hui and 
Amen-hetep, governors of Ethiopia. A brown princess, whose hair 
is interwoven with golden threads, rides on a chariot drawn by oxen, 
and surrounded by negro and Abyssinian servants, who bring gifts 
to the Pharaoh. Among these are thick gold rings (serving as coin), 
gold-dust in bags, leopard skins, cattle, fans, elephants’ tusks, a gold 
pyramid standing on a gold enamelled pedestal, also a great cabinet 
on a table hung with skins and carpets, and resting on a golden col¬ 
umn enamelled in the Egyptian style. Two golden pyramids stand 
on the table, one on either side, also a giraffe under a palm-tree, at¬ 
tended by three negroes, all of gold. Some of the Rutennu are 
ruddy-brown, others white, with black beards and hair. They ap¬ 
pear in a parti-colored wooUen dress wound spirally round the body, 
whose fabric — in turns grounded Avith red and blue, and blue 
and red — is figured with circles surrounded by white dots. Their 
white-skinned, black-eyed slaves, wearing only an apron, bring white 
horses, magnificent vessels, and lapis lazuli. Tliere are also some 
red slaves, e.g., one who leads a lion in a leash. The whole work, 
by virtue of its artistic execution, is of the highest interest. 

There ruled other kings of this dynasty (tlie Eighteenth), but 
their place in the series of the Pharaohs is doubtful. With Horem- 
heb (Armais), the last member of it, we first reach finner ground. 
The name of his wife was the same as that of the sister-in-law of 
Khu-n-aten, wherefore it has been supposed they are the same per¬ 
son. Before he ascended the throne he was nomarch of Hasuten 
(Alabastron). Horemheb erected numerous structures, particularly 
at tlie temple of Kamak. A tablet speaks of the twenty-first year 
of his reign. With him the dynasty expired; although his suc- 
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cessor, Raineses I., appears to have been related to him. Tliis 
Rameses is tlie father of Seti L, who erected a great Temple of the 
Dead to him in Gumah. The Nineteenth Dynasty, therefore, may 
be reckoned as beginning either with Rameses 1. or with Seti I. 

Rameses I. ruled only two years. Regarding the wars of Seti I. 
and other kings of this Nineteenth Dynasty, we have extensive in¬ 
scriptions, which occasionally by their oratorical style recall the ear¬ 
lier records, as tliose of Thothmes III. Among the records of Seti I. 
we learn of an advance of the Shasu upon the fortress Zal, which 
Aahmes had erected for defence against Asia, after the destruction 
of the Hyksos city, Avaris. Probably the inducement to this was 
the extension of the Hittite power towards the south. The bearded 
Shasu, wearing peculiar turbans, and armed with spear and battle- 
axe, are delineated on tlie northern outer wall of the temple of Kar- 
nak. Along with the Rutennu, die Kheta (Hittites) now appear as 
a most important power. Their king in Seti’s time was Maute- 
nure, who fought against Rameses II. in the fifth year of the latter's 
reign. Later his brother Kheta-Sar makes his appearance. The 
fatlier of both was named Maru-Sar, and his father was Sapalel. 
Tlie fortress Kadesh had again to be captured; and then die march 
was continued through the land of the Remenes (in Lebanon), back 
again along the coast to Egypt. Seti is figured presenting the cap¬ 
tives in triumph to Amun, among them die Kheta, the people of 
Nehei^m (Mesopotamians), the Upper Rutennu from the hill-land 
of Syria, the Lower Rutennu who inhabited the land between that 
and the Euphrates, the Senzar (i.e., ‘ Double Tyre,’ from the second 
or insular Tyre), and many other representatives of Syrian and 
Canaanitish nations. The South also felt the edge of the Egyp¬ 
tian sword; and the king is named, in an inscription of the temple 
of Redesieh, ‘ conqueror of four negro peoples.’ The lists of die 
conquered Ethiopians, engraved on four tablets on the hill Sese 
(near lat. 20°), show how far the power of Seti extended. Tlie 
temple of Redesieh, somewhat south of Edfu on the right bank of 
the Nile, lies on the trade-route toward Berenice, which led to the 
gold and emerald mines amongst the hills, and marks the place of 
a watering-station (‘ the springs of Seti ’), which the Pharaoh had 
provided for travellers and miners by boring through the rocks. 
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While yet alive, Seti caused his son Rameses II. to be called to 
the throne. This renowned monarch (see Fig. 96), to whom are 
due the most numerous ruins extant, and various works of art, was 



Fig. 96. -- Raineses II. as crown-prince. Relief in the temple at Abydos. 


by the Greeks sometimes known also as Sesostris, — a name ori¬ 
ginally belonging to Usertesen II. From the accumulation of the 
heroic deeds of many Pharaohs on his person, a whole cycle of 
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legends has clustered around him, which ascribe to him mythical 
campaigns, reaching even to the ends of the known world. He 
reigned at least sixty-seven yeai*s, for this number is specified on a 
monument. His likeness is known to us from many statues; even 
as crown-prince he is |X)rtrayed in the temple at Abydos (Fig. 96). 
Passing over the usual raids into the south, as well as an inroad of 
the Libyans with their allies the Shardana and Tulsha, we notice as 
tlie principal event in his reign the war in Syria. Here the warlike 
Kheta (Hittites) had assembled their forces, in order once again, at 
tlie head of various peoples, to endeavor tlie overthrow of Egyptian 
supremacy. As early as the second and fourth years of his rule, 
small expeditions had been made to the Syrian coast, which are re¬ 
corded on the before-mentioned rock-tablets at Nalir-el-Kelb, near 
Beirut. A minute account of tlie great war against tlie Kheta is 
to be found in a sort of epic poem usually ascribed to Pentaur, a 
royal scribe, but of which he was only the transcriber. This pro¬ 
duction is preserved in tlie so-named Sallier papyrus in the British 
Museum. It is in hieratic characters, and has been published by 
die trustees. The beginning, thei*e wanting, is supplied by a papy¬ 
rus in the Raif6 collection in die Louvre. The poem has been 
translated by De Roug6, Chabas, Pleyte, Brugsch, Goodwin, Lush- 
ington, and others. The text is also engraved in stone at Kar- 
nak, Luxor, and Abydos. Another account of the war stands on 
the walls of die temple of Abu-Simbel; and, lastly, we have picto¬ 
rial illustrations in die same temple, as also in Luxor and on the 
Ramesseum in western Thebes. The main action was the battle of 
Kadesh, so named after a Hittite fortress lying south of Lake Homs, 
on the Orontes. The lake seems to be artificial, being formed by 
help of a dam 1200 to 1500 feet long, and 12 to 15 high, that leads 
the water from the river into its basin. Kadesh occupied the site of 
the later Laodicea (of Lebanon), and of the present mound Tel-Nebi- 
Mend. The old name still attaches itself to the lake. Jakut, the 
learned traveller and geographer (died A.D. 1179), names it Bu- 
hairat Kadasa; and Abulfeda, of a family lielongiiig to the neighbor¬ 
hood, but bom (1273) in Damascus, reports that the dam was held 
to be a work of Alexander the Great. The Kadesh captured by Seti 
I. was that in the neighborhood of Merom. Thothmes HI. stormed 
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the fortress on the Orontes, and then returned to Aradus, which is 
the nearest point on the coast. The relief shows us the camp of the 
Egyptians, surrounded by the shields of the warriors, as well as all 
the soldiers, Egyptians and Shardana, tlie camp-followers and ani¬ 
mals, the tent of the Pharaoh whence he issued his orders, the troops 
on the march, — a truly impressive scene. In the fight the Hittites 
appear on horseback, or in threes in chariots, the warrior being at¬ 
tended by a driver and shield-bearer. Their garments ai*e long, 
their beards shaven, and their skins of a clear red hue, by which 
they are distinguished from the yellow, black-bearded Semites, as 
also from the Assyrians. Since the Hittites had dominion over 
diverse lands in Asia, while others followed their leading, it is pos¬ 
sible that in the catalogue of their allies, we have bands of Lycians 
(Leka), Maeonians (Mauna), Mysians (Masu), people from Pedasa 
in Caria, or from Pedasos in the Troad (Patasu), who had joined 
the army of the Kheta. Only the names Kirkamash (Carchemish), 
Khirbu (Aleppo), Artu (Aradus), Neheren (the plain of the Eu¬ 
phrates), are familiar; the others cannot as yet be certainly iden¬ 
tified. 

The Egyptian army was divided into four columns, named after 
the gods, Amun, Ra, Ptah, and Sutekh, a fact observed by Diodorus 
in his description of the Ramesseum. The division Amun was 
under the leadership of the Pharaoh, who approached the city of 
Kadesh, while Kheta-Sar lay in ambush to the northwest. On a 
sudden the latter dashed forth in an attack, which was foiled by the 
personal valor of Rameses, although only the van of the Egyptians 
was engaged. This moment is depicted in the poem of Pentaur 
in the most extravagant style. Rameses, in his extremity, prays to 
Amun; for he stands alone, opposed to 2500 chariots. Accom¬ 
panied by his lion, Smam-Kheftu-f (‘ Render of his enemies'), he 
bursts through his deadly foe in his chariot drawn by the two 
steeds, ‘ Victory in Thebes ’ and ‘ Valor is satisfied.’ After he 
effected a junction with the main force, the attack on the Kheta 
was renewed, and they were broken to pieces. The garrison of the 
city made a sally, and brought the fugitives within their walls. 
Next day Kheta-Sar sued for peace. On the west side of the pylon 
of the Ramesseum in Thebes, the battle is depicted in a very ani- 
VoL. I. 18. 
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mated manner, — half as a battle-plan, half as a picture, executed as 
a flat decoration, in low relief. Originally it had been overlaid with 
stucco, and painted; but all this has disappeared. The Kheta, with 
horses and chariots, are driven into the Orontes. Across the river 
lies the city with its defenders. Instructed by the descriptive cata¬ 
logue, we recognize, in the turmoil of the chariot-fight, Kemayis, 
prince of the Ilittite phalanx, slain, probably by the Pharaoh, who 
storms forward over his body, darting his arrows as swiftly as a god. 
Farther off we see Khirep-Sar, the king’s annalist; Targatas, captain 
of the archers; Grabatus, master-of-horse for the Kheta. On the 
other bank the king of Khilpu (Aleppo) is being dragged out of the 
water, and placed on his head, so as to discharge the water he has 
swallowed. Still farther off tlie king of the Kheta is seen, standing 
in his chariot, and surrounded by his guards, prapng for mercy. 
The northern half of the west side shows the pursuit into the river. 
Here the lists name Tetar, chief of domestics, brother of the king 
Masrima; Rebasununa, prince of the people of Anunas; and Suaas, 
prefect of Tanis, who is being drawn from the water. On the water- 
girt fortress are inscribed the words “the Fortress Kadesh.” Yet 
farther off we recognize, among the fallen of the Kheta, Targanu- 
nas, general of the chariot-warriors; Aagma, chief of the people of 
Penas; Pis and Semarus, the generals of cavalry. 

A relief in the columned hall of the Ramesseum represents the 
capture of tlie fortress Dapur (Plate XIX.). This stood on Mount 
Tabor (Fig. 97), in Galilee, at the foot of which lies Daburiyeh. 
Down to the time of Antiochus the Great (218 B.C.), a city 
stocxl on the summit of the mount; and even in A.D. 67 Vespasian 
caused it to be besieged by Placidius, when it was surrendered, 
owing to want of water. On our relief the fort of the Kheta is 
besieged; and the Egyptians, recognizable by their red skins, storm 
it. Among them the reader discerns the six sons of Rameses, dis¬ 
tinguished by the princely lock of hair. According to the accom- 
panjdng hieroglyphic explanation, the princes are Kha-em-us, Ment 
(-her-khepsh-ef), Men-amen, Amen-em-ua, Seti, Sotep-en-ra. The 
first of these, nearest the Pharaoh, was bom of the queen Hes-t- 
nefer, who was also mother of the future Pharaoh, whose twelve 
elder brothers died before their father. (Rameses had 111 sons and 
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51 daughters, of whom a list is in existence. Another list gives 
60 sons and 59 daughters.) Kharem-us was a sort of priest of the 
royal house, and, in place of the monarch, presided over the cele¬ 
bration of the great solemnities, besides being priest of Ptah in 
Memphis. 

Although the Egyptian arms triumphed, yet the strength of the 
Hittites remained unbroken. This we learn from the terms of the 
peace, in which KhetarSar is first named, and Rameses after him. 
Besides, Kheta-Sar is spoken of in the first person, Rameses in the 



Fig. 97. — Mount Tabor. 


third; so that it is obvious the peace was not dictated by the latter. 
The treaty was engraved, in Egyptian and Hittite, on a silver plate, 
designed to be attached to a temple-wall. The Egyptian rendering 
alone is preserved. According to tlie words of this treaty — which 
is the oldest handed down by history — Rameses, when it was con¬ 
cluded, was in the city Ramessii-meri-amen in the Delta. This was 
in the twenty-first year of his reign, Avhereas the battle of Kadesh 
had occurred in the fifth year. In the intervening period fall 
numerous conflicts between the Pharaoh and the peoples in Pales¬ 
tine and Syna. Two heralds — Tartisbu and Rames — conveyed 
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the silver tablet, which was set up under the protection of the 
thousand divinities, male (warlike) and female, of the lands of 
Kheta and Egypt, — Sutekh of Tunep, of Kheta, and of Amema; 
Zaaranta, Pilka, Khisasap, Sarfu, Khilpu, Saipaina; also of Astarte 
of Kheta, of the god of Zayatklierri, of tlie gods of the land, hills, 
and rivers of Kheta, of the gods of the land of Kazauatana; on the 
other hand, of the Egyptian gods Amun, Ra, Sutekh, of the male 
and female gods of Egypt, of the earth, sea, winds, and storms — 
all of whom were invoked to protect the observers, and punish the 
infringers, of the treaty. It established a league between both great 
powers forever, as well as an agreement for die extradition of run¬ 
away laborers and criminals. 

The god Sutekh, who appears in this remarkable document as 
Hittite, is the same whom the Hyksos king, Apepi, made the one 
supreme divinity, and to whom Rameses’s son Mineptah founded at 
Avaris a cult, as g(xi of strangers. He is represented with the high 
Hittite tiara, and the band hanging down behind, as one can see on 
the pedestal of the statue of Usertesen L in the Berhn Museum, 
where a royal prince prays to him. Through the identification of 
this form of the Baal Zephon with the Egyptian Set-Sutekh, this 
divinity acquired the character of the Egyptian evil genius Typhon. 
Astarte (Ashtoreth), whom, hke Sutekh, the Hittites had borrowed 
from the Phoenician pantheon, was also worshipped in the Delta, 
where from an early period Canaanitish people were settled. She 
was represented as a lion-headed female warrior, guiding her chariot. 
On a stele in the British Museum, she is shown brandishing a battle- 
axe, and holding a shield and lance, like the war-god Rezeph (by the 
Greeks named Antaeus, also Apollo). 

The treaty of peace was yet further confirmed by the marriage of 
Rameses mth the daughter of Kheta-Sar. A rehef in the temple of 
Abu-Simbel, dating from the thirty-fourth year of this king, depicts 
the Hittite king wearing the high tiara, and accompanied by the 
Prince of Keti (perhaps Cataonia), leading his child, in the attire of 
an Egyptian princess, to the Pharaoh. The daughter of Rameses 
appears to have married a Syrian prince; for on the granite statue 
which her father erected as a pendent to his own before the second 
pylon of the temple of Luxor, she is distinguished by a Syrian name. 
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BantrAnat (‘daughter of the goddess Anat’). Similarly the Ilittite 
wife of Rameses received the Egyptian name, Ra-maa-ar-nefru. A 
tablet between two pillara of the first hall of the temple of Abu- 
Siml)el bears a eulogium of Rameses, in the form of an address of 
the god Ptiih-Totunen. It was 
also engraved on the pylon of 
the temple of Rameses III. at 
Medinet-Abu. Among other 
things it says: — “ King Rameses, 

I have exalted thee through so 
wonderful gifts, that heaven and 
earth leap for joy, and those who 
therein extol tliy being. 


are 


Mountains, waters, and the stone 
walls of the earth quake at thy 
name; for they have seen what I 
have accomplished for thee, namely, 
that the land of Kheta is subju¬ 
gated to thy house. I have seen 
into the hearts of its inhabitants, 
that they come befoi'e thee with 
obedience in the bringing of their 
gifts. Their princes are captives ; 
all their possessions are the tribute 
of their dependence on the living 
king. The royal daughter 
comes at their head to soften 
the heart of Rameses. Her 
charms are wonderful, but 
she knows not yet the 
goodness of thy heart. 

Thy name is blessed for¬ 
ever. Tlie successful issue of thy \dctories is a wonder, wliich men 
hope for, but such as from the time of the gods was never seen, a 
hidden remembrance in the house of the books from the time of Ra 
till the reign of life, health, and strength (i.e. of your Majesty). It 
was unlieard of that Kheta-land should be at accord with Egjqit; 


Fig. 9H. —Rameses II. 
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Pig. 99. — Sandstone statue of Seti 11, (a ram on his knees). From Thebes. London, 
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and lol I have struck it down under thy feet, in order that thy 
name may live forever, King Rameses.” 

Mineptixh II., the thirteenth son of Rameses, was already well 
advanced in years, when, after having been for a series of years co- 
regent, he succeeded his father. According to an inscription on the 
wall of the little court south of tlie wall surrounding the temple of 
Kamak, tlie king of the Libyans, Maroi, son of Titi, had ventured 
an inroad into the western Delta, and surprised and captured several 
towns. Mineptah caused Memphis, Heliopolis, and otlier cities to be 
fortified forthwith; for now he had to do with no ordinary raid. The 
Libyans had summoned their best troops, and effected besides a 
great confederation of ‘ tlie peoples of the Sea.’ These peoples are 
the Libyan Mashuasha (the Matshiya of the Persians or Maxyans 
of Herodotus, the modem Amazerks, whose god Maktzu appears in a 
Numidian inscription from Gelma), the Tamehu and Kehak; besides 
the Shardana, Shakalsha, Akaiusha (Akauasha), Leku, and Tulsha 
(Tursha). These latter races, which make their appearance again at 
later period, have been identified with the Sardinians, Sicilians, 
Achaeans, Lycians, and Tyrrhenians. The Shardana have been 
already mentioned as mercenaries under Rameses H. In the great 
inscription of Asumazirhabal at Nimrud, the land Saratina is men¬ 
tioned as being in the neighborhood of Lebanon.^ 

The appearance of the Libyans, who appear along with the 
Tamehu and Mashuasha under the common name of Tehennu (the 
western neighbors of the Egyptians up to the Abyssinian fron¬ 
tier), is very striking: clear complexion; crisp, curly hair, orna¬ 
mented by two feathers; and a side-lock hanging down to the 
shoulder. They wear a long garment, open before, and variously 
figured, and are tattooed on the shin-bones and other parts of the 
body. The Pharoah’s army completely overthrew the Libyans at 
Pi-ari-shep (Prosopis). 

The son of Mineptah did not at once succeed him; but he and a 

1 These identifications originate with DeRoug^, who does not, however, conceive 
that these peoples were brouglit hither out of the lands later occupied by them, but 
rather that brandies of them, that haunted the islands of the eastern Mediterranean, 
and there plied their trade of piracy, came in their ships to the African coast, in the 
hope of plunder. But various investigators, notably Brugsch, who at first subscribed 
to De Rougd’s opinion, and Wiedemann, have raise<l weighty objections against this 
hypothesis, so that it has now scarcely any adherents. 
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relative both maintained themselves in authority, till at length, by 
mutual accommodation as it seems, the former ascended the throne 
as Seti II. (Figs. 99, 100). The reports indicate a period of 
anarchy. Nay, a Phoe 4 ician, named Arizu, for a considerable time 
grasj^d the chief power. At last Set-nekht succeeded in quelling 
tlie disorder, and in inaugurating a new dynasty (the Twentieth), 
all whose members were named Ilameses (III.-XIII.). To these 
times of internal tunnoil is the Exodus of the children of Israel 
(erroneously assigned to the reign of Mineptah) to be referred. It 

is certain that the accoimt 
regarding Moses-Osarsyph, 
ascribed to Mane tho, is worked 
over in sympathy w'ith Jewish 
tradition. We shall see that 
an exodus of a great people 
is not to be thought of; 
above all, not in Mineptah’s 
time, as Palestine, from the 
days of Rameses to his, was 
ruled by Egypt Under Rar 
meses III. (Greek Rhampsin- 
itus; i.e., Ramessu-pa-nuti, 

‘ Rameses the god ’) the king¬ 
dom enjoyed once again a 
period of high prosperity. 
The land was cleared of the 
neighbors who had pressed from both sides into the Delta, allured 
by tlie flesh-pots; and the arts had a glorious renaissance. The 
peace with the Kheta had endured for about a century, when this 
people, seizing tlie moment of Egypt’s seeming weakness, appeared 
as assailants, at the head of a mighty confederacy of Syrian tribes. 
The names are recorded in an inscription of the temple of Khuns 
in Medinet-Abu (Thebes), built by Rameses III. Another coali¬ 
tion of the Mediteiranean folks, too, was effected, among which 
we find the names of the Akayausha, Tursha, Shardana, Shakalsha, 
Leka, Pursata (Purosat), Zakkar, Taananu, and Uashash. In the 
Pursata (Fig. 101) some suspect they see the Philistines, who had 
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in the meantime advanced from Caphtor into the land formerly oc¬ 
cupied by the Shasu. These maritime races were overthrown in a 
great searfight on the Phoenician coast The triumph of the Pharaoh 
is represented on the walls of the temple at Medinet-Abu. The 
roll of tlie captives, on a triumphal structure to be noticed later, 
shows the figures of fourteen enemies. An important list of the 
captured cities and regions in Cilicia, S}Tia, Cyprus, appears on the 
pylon of the temple. Brugscli has attempted the identification of 
tliese names with Greek ones, and has succeeded in fixing a number 



Fig. 101. — The captive Pursata in the triumphal procession of liameses 111. 


of tliem, and has suggested identifications for others. Besides what 
the temple walls tell us, — and, in addition to warlike exploits, there 
are reports concerning the erection and plans of fortresses, tariff of 
victims, etc.,—we glean many detiils regarding the reign of Rameses 
III. from a papyi’us 133 feet long recovered from a grave behind 
Medinet-Abu. It is known as tlie Harris Papyrus, and is now in 
the British Museum. It contiins, besides a sort of funeral oration 
on the Pharaoh, wherein, along with his wars, a commercial exj)edi- 
tion to the incense-bearing land of Punt is mentioned, an enumera¬ 
tion of tlie numerous gifts set up by him in tlie temples of Thebes, 
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Heliopolis, Memphis, etc., — lists of great value to philology and 
to the history of religion. Another papyrus, at Turin, contains a 
full account of the judicial proceedings in relation to a conspiracy 
discovered in the palace. It originated with the women of the 
palace, and had for its object the setting a brother of the king on 
the throne. Rameses III. was followed by one of his eighteen sons, 
also named Rameses. Few prominent events are recorded of him 
and of his successors bearing the same name, some of whose reigns 
were very short. 

The Twentieth Dynasty is followed by a series of priests of the 
Theban Amun, constituting the Twenty-first Dynasty. Even un¬ 
der the Ramessides, the influence of the priesthood had so grown 
that some of the Pharaohs themselves were its submissive sei> 
vants. At length the high priest of Amun, Herhor, seized the 
crown of Upper and Lower Egypt. The practice of robbing the 
graves of the dead became so prevalent during his reign that, as a 
protection from it, the coffins of many members of the royal house 
were taken up, and deposited in a concealed pit. From marks on 
the mummies, and inscriptions relative to plimdering of graves, 
we learn that Herhor and his grandson Pinozem caused, first of all, 
the mummies of Rameses I. and XII. to be transferred to the grave 
of Seti I., and restored. The mummy of Seti I. itself underwent 
a similar treatment Later all three were carried to the place where 
Amenhotep I. rested, a spot known to no one. The mummies of 
Amenhotep 1. and Thothmes II. were also later restored by order of 
Pinozem. After some years the former was brought to the aforesaid 
pit; and this served for a temporary receptacle for the remainder, 
as well as for the coffins of the Twenty-first Dynasty. 

It had been noticed, in quite recent times, that objects bearing 
the name of Pinozem were repeatedly offered for sale by the Arabs 
of the neighborhood of Thebes; in particular, four papyri of queens 
and one of Pinozem. M. Maspero, the successor of Mariette in the 
Museum of Bulak (now at Gizeh), came, in 1881, on the trail of 
tlie base traffic, and, fixing on the actual thief, compelled him to dis¬ 
close the locality of the ‘ find.’ It was a pit southwest of Der-el- 
Bahri, near Thebes, lying so well concealed behind a rock that up 
to this time it had escaped observation. Into a perpendicular shaft 
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of about 39 feet, there opens 
a rock gallery about 243 feet 
long, which at one point, by 
a stair, deepens into a cham¬ 
ber 23 feet long and 13 feet 
broad. Perhaps it had been 
the sepulchre of Queen Ansara 
(Anhapi), whose body indeed 
was found, but lying in the 
coffin of a niu’se of Queen 
Nefertari, wife of Aalimes. 
Here lay, jumbled together by 
the Arabs, the coffins of twenty- 
nine persons of princely rank, 
among them seven of kings. 
Some bodies no longer lay in 
their proper coffins. On some 
there were remarks concerning 
their transference from the 
mausoleum to this pit. The 
coffins of the Priest-Pharaohs, 
of the Twenty-first D}masty, 
were also deposited here. 
There were found the mum¬ 
my and coffin of Rasekeiien 
Ta-aa-ken (Seventeenth Dy¬ 
nasty) ; the wooden coffin and 
mummy of Aahmes I., about 
five feet seven inches long; 
that of Amenhotep I., which, 
according to the notice on it, 
was transferred in tlie sixth 
year of Pinozem, and again in 
the sixteenth year of his son, 
Masaherta. On opening the 
coffin, the body w'as found dec¬ 
orated with garlands of flowei*s, 



Fig. 102. — The Mummy of Rameses II. 
Gizeh Museum, Cairo. 
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in such a good state of preservation that they are exhibited as an 
herbarium at tlie Gizeh Museum. Along with the flowers was found 
a wasp, that, allured by the odor, had become shut in when the 
king’s mummy was placed in its wrappings, and now came once more 
to light a mummy 3000 years old. The enamelled and gilded coffin 
of Thothmes I. was also foimd, but in it was the mummy of Pinozem 
II. That of Thothmes II., containing its proper mummy, and that 
of Thothmes III., with a body only five feet one inch long, had been 
broken and plundered. On the bands appear passages from the 
“ Book of the Dead ” and litanies to the Sun. Of Queen Ramaka, 
there was found only her liver embalmed in a casket. The name of 
Rameses I. was inscribed on a woman’s coflBn, probably because the 
robber had shattered the proper one. The mummy of Rameses I. 
was not found at first, but was identified later. Further, there were 
found the coffin of Seti I. (the stone sarcophagus remained in the 
original grave at Biban-el-Moluk); those of Rameses II. (Figs. 102, 
103), III., and XII., of Pinozem I. and II., and of Masaherta. In 
addition to these remains of royal personages, there were found cof¬ 
fins and miunmies of Ansara; of Aahmes-nefertari,^ spouse of the 
liberator of Egypt (beside whom were found four vases of the dead) ; 
of Aah-hotep, sister and spouse of Amenhotep I. (not the ancestress 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty) ; of Queen Hent-meh, spouse of Aahmes, 
and of Mes-hent-meh, probably their daughter, whose mummy had 
been appirently replaced, after an earlier robbery, by a block en- 
veloped by bands; of the young princess Sat-amen and the prince 
Sa-amen, infant children of Aahmes; the coffin of the priest Sonu, 
chamberlain of the queen, but with the mummy of the princess 
Merit-ainen, sister of Amenhotep 1.; coffins and mummies of Queen 
Notemit, spouse of Herhor; of Queen Hen-ta-ui, spouse of Pinozem; 
of Queen Hest-em-sekhet, spouse of her imcle, Ra-men-kheper, and 
daughter of Masaherta. By the side of the mummy of this princess, 
in her threefold coffin, lay a wooden image of Osiris, with a copy 
of the “ Book of the Dead,” bronze and clay articles, but especially 
a leather haldachino after the Assyrian pattern, decorated with Asi¬ 
atic painted ornaments, and inscrilled with religious texts. Yet fur- 

1 This mummy, inscribed with the name of Nefertari, when unwrapped in 1886 
proved to be that of Kameses III., and was in an excellent state of preservation. —Bd. 
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ther were found the mummy of the princess Nesi-khuns; the coffin 
contiiining the queens Ramaka, spouse of Pinozem, and Mut-em-hat, 
their daughter; likewise the coffins of some private persons con¬ 
nected witli tlie royal family. In all, this heterogeneous resting- 
place of piincely bodies yielded a treasure of 6000 sepiirate objects, 



Fig. 103. — Head of llameses II. 


which were conveyed in solemn procession, mider charge of the 
natives, across tlie plain, laden on a Nile steamer, and brought to 
Bulak, whence they have been transferred to the Museum at Gizeh.^ 

1 Since the above was written, the mummies of Seti, Raineses II., and Rameses 
III. have been removed from their bandages. The unwrapping of the mummies of 
the two Raineses took place with great ceremony on June 3, 1880, before the Khedive 
and other officials, under the direction of M. Maspero. The following extract from 
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Herhor’s successor was his grandson Pinozem, son of the high- 
priest Piankhi. His name is not given as a royal cartouche, as are 
those of his wife and their little daughter Mut-em-hat, who died 
shortly after being bom. This child was named his wife by her 
father, so as doubly to confirm the legitimacy of his own claim, and 
to make it impossible for any other to aspire to the throne on re¬ 
ceiving her hand in marriage. This wife was indubitably descended 
from the Ramessides, and conferred the legitimation on her husband 
in virtue of her right of inheritance. Pinozem’s successor was Pa- 
seb-kha-nen. Under the name Psusennes, Manetho seems to com¬ 
bine Pinozem and this prince. His name is foimd introduced, in 
a supplementary way, on the Hyksos sculpture. (See page 142.) 
According to a tradition preserved by Clement of Alexandria, Moses 

Maspero's report describes the process of unbanda^ing, as also the present condition 
of the mummy of Rameses II.: — 

“ The mummy (No. 5.253), first taken out from its glass case, is that of Kameses II., 
Sesostris, as testified by the official entries bearing date the sixth and sixteenth years 
of the reign of the High Priest Uer-hor-se-amen, and the High Priest Pinozem I., 
written in black ink upon the lid of the wooden mummy-case, and the further entry 
of the sixteenth year of the High Priest Pinozem I., written upon the outer winding- 
sheet of the mummy over the region of the breast. The presence of this last in¬ 
scription having been verified by His Highness the Khedive, and by the illustrious 
personages there assembled, the first wrapping was removed, and there were suc¬ 
cessively discovered a band of stuff [si>] 20 centimeters in width rolled round the 
body; then a second winding-sheet sewn up, and kept in place by narrow bands 
placed at some distance apart; then two thicknesses of small bandages; and then 
a piece of fine linen reaching from the head to the feet. A figure representing the 
goddess Nut, one meter in length, is drawn upon this piece of linen, in red and w'hite, 
as prescribed by the ritual. The profile of the goddess is unmistakably designed 
after the pure and delicate profile of Seti I., as he is known to us in the bas-relief 
sculptures of Thebes and Abydos. Under this amulet, there was found another 
bandage; then a layer of pieces of linen folded in squares, and spotted with the bitu¬ 
minous matter used by the embalmers. This last covering removed, Rameses II. ap¬ 
peared. The head is long, and small in proportion to the body. The top of the skull 
is quite bare. On the temples there are a few sparse hairs; but at the poll the hair is 
quite thick, forming smooth straight locks about five centimeters in length. White at 
the time of death, they have been dyed a light yellow by the spices used in embalm¬ 
ment. The forehead is low and narrow, the brow-ridge prominent; the eyebrows are 
thick and white; the eyes are small and close together; the nose is long, thin, hooked 
like the noses of the Bourbons, and slightly crushetl at the tip by the pressure of the 
bandages. The temples are sunken; the cheek-bones very prominent; the ears round, 
standing far out from the head, and pierced like those of a woman for the wearing of 
earrings. The jawbone is massive and strong, the chin very prominent; the mouth 
small, but thick-lipped, and full of some kind of black paste. This paste being partly 
cut away with the scissors, disclosed some much-worn and very brittle teeth, which, 
moreover, are white and well preserved. The mustache and beard are thin. They 
seemed to have been kept .shaven during life, but were probably allowed to grow dur¬ 
ing the king’s last illnes.s, or they may have grown after death. The hairs are white, 
like those of the head and eyebrows, but are harsh and bristly, and from two to three 
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lived under his successor, Ramenkheper (called by Manetho, Nephel- 
cheres; by Clement, Nechephres). A second Pa-seb-kharnen had 
two daughters, one of whom married Osorkon, the second member 
of the Twenty-second Dynasty, conveying to him thereby the right 
to the throne. The otlier was the chief wife of King Solomon. 
Through the latter alliance, the friendly intercourse between Egypt 
and Syria was promoted, which, according to the still extant diary 
of an Egyptian official (in the Papyrus Anastasi), was very lively as 
far back as the time of Mineptah. 

millimeters in length. The skin is of earthy brown, splotched with black. Finally, it 
may be said that the face of the mummy gives a fair idea of the face of the living 
king. The expression is unintellectual, perhaps slightly animalbut even under the 
somewhat grotesque disguise of mummification, there is plainly to be seen an air of 
sovereign majesty, of resolve, and of pride. The rest of the body is as well pre¬ 
served as the head; but, in consequence of the reduction of the tissues, its external 
aspect is less lifelike. The neck is no thicker than the vertebral column. The chest 
is broad, the shoulders are square, the arms are crossed upon the breast, the hands 
are small and dyed with henna, and the wound in the left side, through which the 
enibalmers extracted the viscera, is large and open. The legs and thighs are flesh¬ 
less; the feet are long, slender, somewhat flat-soled, and dyed, like the hands, with 
henna. The corpse is that of an old man, but of a vigorous and robust old man. We 
know, indeed, that Rameses II. reigued for sixty-seven years, and that he must have 
been nearly 100 years old when he died.'* 

History, with all her tragedies and ironies, can furnish none more impressive 
than this spectacle of the mightiest monarch of Ancient Egypt — whose devotion to 
the gods, attested by countless magnificent monuments, was to secure to him a happy 
eternity — set up on exhibition as an archaeological curiosity, in the very heart of the 
empire of his ancestors. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


ART UNDER THE NEW EMPIRE. 

T he art of the New Empire has been longer known than that of 
the Ancient Empire. It is only since the time of the modern 
excavations in the necropolis of Memphis that we have been enabled 
to study the latter satisfactorily, while tlie gigantic remains of the 
temples of the New Empire, with their obelisks and granite figures, 
have, from very early times, attracted the admiration of mankind. 
It is without question that the more ancient art is higher in char¬ 
acter than the later. It did not, indeed, possess such technical dex¬ 
terity in the handling and working great masses of the hardest 
stones, nor in overlaying its productions with durable stucco painted 
in colors; but it was guided by a truer and better instinct The 
cause of this degeneracy is to be found partly in the natural devel¬ 
opment of art from the simple to the conventional, but largely in the 
increasing tutelary sway of the priesthood, who, by the terrorism of 
dogma, and exaggerated representations of the horrors of death, con¬ 
verted the infantile faith of earlier ages into a degraded and gloomy 
superstition. It is not meant by this to infer that the New Empire 
was wanting in works of artistic and technical value. The polychro- 
mic ornamentation of all the walls, ceilings, and pillars of the temples 
is such as to awaken our astonishment and admiration; but the effect 
would be much better, from an artist’s point of view, if only certain 
surfaces of the walls were devoted to pictorial effect, the remainder 
being left in monotone, or at least if the pillars had been either un¬ 
painted or ornamented only with vertical stiipes, which would accen¬ 
tuate their effect as supporting elements. A glance into a mastaba 
and into a grave of the Nineteenth Dynasty will render this clear. 
In the former, simple representations of human life, with nice per¬ 
ception of human and animal characteristics, without dread of the 
phantoms of Hades; in the latter, conventional attitudes and actions, 
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with everything enveloped in an atmosphere of beast^headed gods, 
allegory, and symbolism, that does not allow" us to get near the pro¬ 
ductions as w"orks of art. Indeed, when w'e recover ourselves from 
the amazement called forth by the magnitude of the structures and 
the glare of tlie spechicles, little but a feeling of lassitude survives. 

The statements of the inscriptions lead to tlie inference that, in 
the New Empire, the ground-plans of tlie older temples were utilized 
for tlie later. In order to realize the full effect of these edifices, it 
is best tliat we should set out from a considemtion of their ele¬ 
ments in detail. 


Fkj. 104. — Quarries at Turra. 

The walls of the temples are chiefly built of sandstone and 
limestone, seldom of granite. Brick w"e find only in the subsidiary 
buildings and in the outer wall enclosing the whole sacred precinct. 
Even the operation of quarrpng the stones is regarded as worthy of 
perjxituation; and the olficials tell us, in the inscriptions on their 
graves, wdth how much care they had watched over the transporta¬ 
tion of great blocks. The quarries w"ere worked in shafts, the hill 
VoL. I. 10. 
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being bored till the proper stone was reached; and we still see at 
Turra (Fig. 104), near Cairo, the oblong quadrangular cavities in 
the rocks due to the excavation of the immense square blocks for 
the pjTamids. The opening of a new shaft was solemnly recorded 
in a writing meant for posterity. 

The pillars and colunms are the most important elements of the 
temple. Some remarks on their history will be found on p. 125. 
The so-named proto-Doric columns come but seldom to view in the 
New Empire. We see them of an octagonal form in Medinet-Abu, 
with sixteen sides in Kamak, Der-el-Bahri, and Tenrneh; with 
twenty-four in Kalabshe (Talmis, in Nubia), where, however, four 
were left smooth for inscriptions. The calyic columns consist in 
Luxor of eight stalks clustered together, bound round three times by 
a quintuple band. The under part of the capital is enveloped; and 
immediately over the neck the bud is bent strongly outwards, and 
tapers in straight lines to a point at the abacus, which is not broader 
than the upper circumference of the bud. The shaft is usually sunk 
into tlie socle, so that the reed-leaf ornamentation gives it a bellied 
appearance. This column is either fluted, so that its original form is 
still plain, or it is covered with a round coating, enriched with orna¬ 
ments or painted. The column with opened calyx is distinguished 
from the other only by its capital. On both sides royal cartouches 
run round the body like a garland. The open calyxes are only 
painted with reed leaves, from which stalks with crowns of blossoms 
arise. In Kamak we see, in the portions originating from Thoth- 
mes III., columns with inverted bell-shaj)ed capitals (Plate XX.) ; 
but this unlovely motive has foimd no imitators. The open-calyx 
capital shows, later, plastic elements. In Soleb, in the time of Amen- 
hotep III., it is modelled into eight palm-branches vdth painted leaves. 
PapjTus-blossoms also serve as motives, and suggest the Greek acan¬ 
thus leaves. A striking feature is the disregard of proportion be¬ 
tween the inter-columnar distances and the height and thickness of 
the pillars, a matter which in Greek art was governed by strictest 
rule. Thus in the same temple pillars of the same diameter and en¬ 
tirely similar character are found of different heights. Similarly we 
find columns of different character, some with the bud, others with 
the calyx capital, in close juxtaposition; and although they are of the 
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same diameter, sometimes the one sort, sometimes die other, is the 
higher. On the odier hand, again, there are columns of different 
character in the same edifice, of similar height and thickness. 
Finally, columns entirely alike are found with different inter-colum¬ 
nar spaces; so that the bearing-beam, or architrave, which is more 
prolonged over the wider spaces, is higher in one place than another, 
a circumstance to be frequently observed in the middle rows of col¬ 
umns of the hypostyle, which stand farther apart than the others. 
The entablature consists of the architrave, which is smooth, and 
affords a surface for sculptures, and the trochilus, with leaf orna¬ 
ments. Tliese are divided by the astragal, which, as we saw in the 
mastabas, has its motive from the embroideiy-frames on which 
the decorations of carpets were covered. The cornice rises above 
the end, and thus constitutes a sort of breastwork. The gateways 
of the outer enclosing-wall are very high and deep, so that they jut 
out over the wall, both outside and in. On their far-projecting 
entablatures and cornices, as well as on all the doors, is seen the 
winged solar disk, the symbol of Horns as tlie good divinity (Agatho- 
daemon). It was foimerly overlaid with metal. The enclosing- 
wall is built of Nile bricks, and has, therefore, merlons in place 
of a comice. The passage hence to the temple-buildings proper 
was bordered by avenues of sphinxes. Before the temple-gate w^ere 
erected colossi of the builder in a sitting posture, also two obelisks 
(Fig. 105). The temple-gate was flanked by pylons, that is, by 
quadrangular tower-like stmctures with plane surfaces inclined in¬ 
wards, whose longer sides constitute the facades. An astragal 
covers the corners of the pylons, and runs under the base of the 
entablature. Stone rings project from its surfaces, to hold masts 
on which pennants were displayed. Passing through the gate we 
enter the fore-court, which on both sides, as well as on the third, is 
surrounded by colonnades. Tlie spaces between tlie pairs of mid¬ 
dle columns of the third side are very wide, so as not to contract 
the entrance to the first hall, or usekhet (‘ the breadth ’), which lies 
some steps higher, and is supported by pillars. The hypostyle, or 
vestibule, is followed by the sanctuary, where in a separate shrine, 
often worked out of a single granite block, the statue of the god 
stands, or the animal sacred to him is kept. The sanctuary could 
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be entered only by the Pharaoh and the higher priests, and the 
tiibernacle could be opened only by him and the high priest. The 
lower classes awaited in tlie vestibule tlie appearance of the god. 
The latter was carried around the temple-bounds in a procession 
formed in the hypostyle, either in a consecrated vessel, — the bark 
that sails tlie heavenly ocean — or in a shrine borne on the shoulders 
of priests. Round the sanctuary lay various chambers, mainly dark, 
designed for religious purposes and for keeping the temple-treasures ; 


- ^ ^ 



Fig. 105. — The Obelisk of Heliopolis. 


also chapels and the lodgings of the priests. Farthest back of all 
was often an opisthodomus, or hall of columns, which, but for 
little openings in the ceiling, would have been quite dark. Cande- 
labras were used to light dark rooms, one of which is represented 
at Tel-el-Amama. The outside walls of all these apartments consti¬ 
tute one unbroken surface, only that, beside the pylons, admission is 
given to the fore-court by little side-doors, in the thickness of whose 
wall lies the entrance to the small passage, in the interior of the 
pylons, that leads to tlie roofs. This uniform wall-surface, that gives 
to the temple the appearance of a colossal chest, is everywhere cov- 
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ered by sculptures. The horizontal is here the dominant line, as it 
is in Egyptian landscape. The edifice is shut oflf entirely from the 
outside, and allows no glance into its interior, in conformity with the 
character of the land, in which man flees from the glare of the sun, 
as well as witli tlie genius of the Eg 3 rptian religion, that enveloped 
itself, for the initiated, in the gloom of mystery. The temples in 
Nubia were hewn out of the living rock, partly because the Nile 
valley is occasionally too narrow to afford room for great structures, 
partly because, owing to the distance from Egypt, it was desirable 
to complete them very expeditiously; and a rock temple required 
neitlier foundations nor the tedious operations of quarrpng and pre¬ 
paring great blocks of stone. In several instances the pylon and 
fore-court are built, and only the pillared hall and the sanctuaiy 
worked out of the rock. At the great temple of Abu-Simbel, the 
pylon and the sitting forms of the colossi before it constitute one 
immense rock sculpture. 

The temples of Egypt are mainly constructed on one uniform 
plan, which is most completely exhibited in the great national tem¬ 
ple of Karnak in eastern Thebes (see Plan, 
Plate XXI., with the following descrip¬ 
tion). This great Temple of Amun (Plate 
XXII.) stretches to the length of 1180 
feet, and is at once the most magnificent 
structure in tlie valley of the Nile, and the 
greatest religious edifice the world has seen. 
It was begun in the period of the first 
Theban djmasty, and completed in the age 
of the Ptolemies. Some 450 lion sphinxes 
with human heads (Fig. 107), symbols of 

Fio. 107.—Thothmftslll., struggle of Horus against Set, or rams 

as Audrosphiux. 

l}ing prone (animals sacred to the fertilizing 
sun-god, and emblems -of generation), border the various sacred 
avenues; while in the southwest a long street of sphinxes is 
added, leading to the temple of Luxor. On tliis passage, 6500 
feet long, must have stood nearly 1000 sphinxes ; for those still 
extant stand thirteen feet apart. When we approach the temple 
from the bank of the Nile, in tlie direction of its axis, — namely 
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from northwest to southeast, — we pass through a little gateway 
of Seti II., where formerly two obelisks stood, into an avenue of 
rams, laid out by Rameses II., and leading to well-preserved pylons 
of the time of the Ptolemies, 360 feet broad and 145 feet high. 
These lie in the range of the enclosing-wall of the temenos^ or 
temple-area. The wall itself, 7500 to 8000 feet in circumference, 
and built of Nile bricks, is destroyed, and can be traced only by 
the mounds of fragments. Passing through the portal between 
the pylons, we enter an open court. Before this was laid out, 
a pair of pylons of the time of Rameses I., now constituting its 
hinder wall but overthrown, were the facade of the temple. Before 
these pylons there stood, on either side of the entrance, statues of 
Rameses II. in the act of walking. Over against these,, there arose 
under Seti II., outside the buildings then existing but now enclosed 
within the fore-court, a sanctuary, consisting of three halls, of which 
little more than the foundation walls are preserved. StiU closer to 
the facade, but with its axis at right-angles to that of the great tem¬ 
ple, stood a temple founded by Rameses II., with pylons, fore-court, 
hypostyle, and sanctuary, as well as representations of the heroic 
deeds of this king. When, afterwards, the present great fore-court 
was formed, it enclosed the sanctuary of Seti II., above mentioned, 
and so impinged on the temple of Rameses III. that the pylon of the 
latter intruded on the court. The court-wall bears no inscription; 
only between the temple and the pylon of the next h 3 rpostyle are 
statues and inscriptions of Shishak I., relating to his campaigns in 
Syria. In the middle of the court was an avenue of five or six 
columns, 70 feet high, laid out under Taharka and Psammetichus II., 
in the beginning of the sixth century B.c. Only one of the columns 
is now erect. This avenue serv^ed for lajnng poles across during the 
processions, on which great carpets and baldachins were fixed to 
shade those taking part in tliem in their passage through the court. 
One of our illustrations (Fig. 106) aifoids a view of the back side 
of the Ptolemaic pylon, to which the colonnade of the fore-court 
joins itself. Farther to the left appear the pylons of the temple of 
Rameses III., and the two columns (of one of which only the half is 
standing) belonging to the middle avenue. In tlie background to 
the right we catch a glimpse of the Temple of Khuns (to be later 
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noticed), and, on the left, of the pylons of Thothmes. These last, 
as we shall see, bound the great temple-court, whose axis is nearly 



Fio. 108 .— Relief at Karnak. Nekheb, the Goddess of the South, conducting King 
Seti I. to the Throne of Ainun. (Fourteenth century b.c.) 


at right-angles to that of the chief temple. The extent of tliis foi'e- 
court—295 feet broad and 330 feet long, and large enough to be 
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The Obelisk of Thothmes in the Great Temple at Karnak. 
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PLATE XXIV 



Columns in ihe Great Temple at Karnak. 
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the site of a respectable cathedral — prepares us for the impression 
made by the hypostyle, a hall which, though over thirty centuries 
old, has a roof supported by 134 columns, whose gigantic proportions 
leave far behind all that Egypt has elsewhere produced of a similar 
kind. An avenue formed by six pairs of columns with unfolded 
calyx capitals passes through the midst of the hall. On both sides 
of this are seven rows of nine columns with bud capibils, of which, 
however, four aie wanting, owing to tlie projection of tlie fore¬ 
buildings of the nearest pylons. The columns of tlie middle avenue 
are 67 feet high, llj feet in diameter, and 33 feet in circumference. 
The remaining 122 columns are only 26 feet lower. By this ar¬ 
rangement the hall has a lofty central nave, as the middle passage 
carries a stone roof which is 26 feet higher tlian tlie roofs of the 
aisles on either side, and which rests upon a wall 26 feet high, borne 
up by the two adjoining rows of lower pillars. This wall is pene¬ 
trated with windows in the form of small stone crosses, lliis ar¬ 
rangement is to be seen in the two accompanying illustrations, of 
which the one (Plate XXIII.) gives a view of the part next in 
succession, where the obelisk of Thothmes stands; while in the 
other (Plate XXIV.) we look towards the transverse axis of the 
temple, so that the gateway in the next-following portion is visible 
on the right. In several temples a similar mode of lighting by 
upper side-lights is observed. On the flat roof, immediately over 
the inner pillars, there rises a sort of attica^ or clerestory, through 
openings in the walls of which light falls into the interior. Konrad 
Lange has shown that this arrangement of the hall of Kamak — a 
high middle nave with windows and two side-naves or aisles — is 
the prototype of the Greek megaron^ and of the Greek, Roman, and 
also of the Western, basilica. Since the middle columns of tlie hall 
stand thirty-three feet apart, the stone beams of tlie roof are neces¬ 
sarily of the same length, while the others are somewhat over six¬ 
teen feet long. How the Egyptians elevated these stone beams, and 
tlie great flags lying on them (whose weight has been estimated to 
be about ninety tons) is unknown. All the walls, architraves, and 
ceilings are covered with colored pictorial representations, — the 
hieroglyjihics and garlands of royal cartouches in high relief, the 
walls chiselled in flat relief. The western half of the hall was 
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erected under Rameses IL, who also completed the sculptural orna¬ 
mentation. This is so apportioned that over the inferior, cylindrical, 
column-socle the reed-leaf decoration is seen; over this, and divided 
from it by a broad band bearing inscriptions, are religious repre¬ 
sentations with figures of double life-size. Next follow bands of 
inscription, and over these a double garland of cartouches with the 
kings’ names. The plafonds were enriched with double rows of 
outspread vultures, holding royal insignia in their talons. They 
have been, unfortunately, mostly thrown down by violence. The 
execution of the sculptures (see Figs. 108, 109) claims our admira¬ 
tion no less than the dimensions of the hall. For if we conceive 
all these 134 columns to be spread out into a plane surface, and to 
this add the wall-expanses and the ceiling, we get an area so great 
that we are puzzled to comprehend how all these reliefs could be 
executed in the reign of Rameses II., however long its duration, and 
how Rameses’ artists were able, besides, to cover all Egypt with 
temples and statues. The hinder wall of the hypostyle adjoins the 
pylon of Araenhotep III., which,* with little interspace, is followed 
by that of Thothmes I. Between them stand the obelisks of Thoth- 
mes L and III., the former overthrown. Behind it is a statue of 
Queen Aahmes-Nefertari, unfortunately wanting the head. On the 
left, this space is open; for here, on the outside, lie some lesser 
erections of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, and farther off, near the op¬ 
posite door of the outer wall of the temple area, a little Ptah-temple 
of Thothmes III., in front of which Sabaco and the Ptolemies placed 
porticoes. The right side is, on the contrary, shut in by a wall 
whose gate gives entrance to the system of courts of the time of 
Thothmes, already referred to. On the inner wall of the pylon of 
Thothmes III., a series of statues represents the king as Osiris; and 
on it, also, the elevation of Ramaka to be co-regent with her father 
is delineated. Behind this pylon lies a columned hall in which the 
higliest obelisk (seen to the right in Plate XXII.) rears itself. 
This was erected by Queen Ramaka-IIatasu ; its counterpart is over¬ 
thrown. The inscription tells that the upper part of the obelisk was 
incrusted with asem (either electrum, or a sort of bronze), and that 
it was prepared in seven months. Obelisks were worked in the 
quarry, and then sawn out. Behind a second pylon of Thothmes I., 
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Fig. 100. — King iiorus approaching Amun. Ihis-relicf on the Pylon of lioriis (south 
of the Great Temple at KarnakJ. 
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comes, in a sadly ruinous condition, a mass of halls, apartments, 
and corridoi*s, in the midst of which a great quadmngular structure 
(colored black in Plate XXL) of the time of the Ancient Empii*e 
is recognizable, its ruins comprising a number of priests’ chambers. 
We find here the cartouches of Antef, Amenemliat, Usertesen, and 
Sebek-hotep. The old sanctuary (restored by Thothmes III.) no 
longer exists, but is replaced by a new one constructed entirely of 
mighty squares of gmnite, of tlie time of Philip Arrhidaeus, who 
was raised to the monarchy after Alexander’s death, B.c. 323, but 
was murdered B.c. 317. Two isolated pilasters of red granite, with 
lotus capitals, of the time of Tliothmes III., still stand before the 
sanctuary (Plate XX.). The most of these ruins, among them 
tliose of a hall surrounded by thirty-two pillars, and having its roof 
borne on fifty-two piers, are of tlie time of Thothmes III. Some, 
however, were begun by Amenliotep I., and completed by Thothmes. 
Among the latter were found a jmir of granite sphinxes, now in 
Cairo, and an interesting inscription consisting of a sort of building- 
contract. According to the inscriptions on the wall south of the 
sanctuary, there were, among these portions owing their origin to 
Tliothmes III., halls decorated witli silver and bronze. They con¬ 
tained statues of tliis monarch and older kings, sacrificial tables, a 
harp incrusted with silver and precious stones, a chapel hewn out of 
one block of stone, cedar doors inlaid with gold and other metals, 
three large gates decorated with silver, and a great granite shrine 
whose interior was plated with gold. Tlie inscription makes mention 
also of temple-servants, among them children of the Rutennu and 
Khent-nefer in Nubia. This whole portion of the temple was sur¬ 
rounded by a wall by Rameses II., and, through additions, extended 
by him to tlie outer enclosing-wall, in which, at this point, Nectanebo 

11., the last Pharaoh, inserted a gate. 

Between the pylons of Amenhotep II. and Thothmes I. lies a 
free space, wliich divides the whole temple into two parts, and at 
the same time points to a complex of courts whose axes were at 
right angles to that of the main temple. A first court was cut off 
by pylons of Thothmes III.; a second, with two colossi of this 
monarch at its entrance, has in its fore part pylons of Thothmes 

1., before whose exterior sides stand two colossi of Thothmes II., 
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and one each of Thothmes III. and IV. A gate in tlie eovst wall 
of this second court gives entrance to a little temple of alabaster. 
At some distance follows a third court, with two gates flanked by 
pylons of Horns, the one restored by Rameses II., the other erected 
by Amenliotep II. In the eastern enclosing wall of this court lies 
a temple of Thothmes III., consisting of a portico in front of the 
facade, and a hall with twenty columns and side chambei's. An 
avenue of sphinxes’ heads leads from the outer gate of this couit 
to the southern temple bounds. Between the principal temple and 



Fio. 110. — The Holy Lake in the Middle Temple at Karnak. 


the courts of Thothmes lies the sacred lake (Fig. 110) User-ha, 
wliere the bark of Amun floated on festival days. Its embank¬ 
ments date from the reign of Thothmes III. A temple of con¬ 
siderable size on its southern side has disappeared, except the 
foundation-stone. On the other side of the court of Tliothmes 
lies, among the houses of Karnak, a gieat temple of the oracle-gcxl 
Khuns (Fig. Ill), with its pylons facing the southwest, so that 
their backs are towards the great temple. The gate of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, one of the most l)eautiful memorials of his time, is all 
that is left of tlie pylon structui-e, and lies in tlie outmost wall 
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of the middle enclosure. An avenue of Rameses III., bordered 
by sphinxes, leads to the temple proper, which, again, opens through 
pylons on a court whose thi*ee colonnades ai*e home on twentj’- 
eight columns in double rows. To the eight-columned hypostyde, 
l}dng a few steps higher, succeeds the Sanctuary of Khuns. Tlie 
Pharaoh woi*shij)s him hei*e under the two forms of Khuns-neb- 
zani (Khuns of tlie Thebaid), and of Khuns-nefer-hotep, or the 
moon-god. The temple was erected l)y Rameses III., and, in its 
good stiite of preservation, is an instructive example of a temple of 



Fig. 111. — The Temple of Khuns (southwest of the Great Temple at Karnak). 


simple, uniform design. Beside it stands a square temple, of tlie 
time of the Ptolemies, sacred to Ape, the goddess of birth, who 
appears in the form of a pregnant hippopotamus. In the illustra¬ 
tion (Fig. Ill), the pylon of the Temple of Khuns is seen in the 
foreground, and farther back the Temple of Ape; while the houses 
of Karnak stand in the background under palms. In the other 
illustration (Fig. 110), we have a view of the Temple of Khuns 
in the background, on the farther side of the sacred lake; while 
to the right and left, in the middle distance, the ruined pylons of 
Tliothmes and Horus (Horemheb) show themselves. At a consid- 
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erable distance northward of the chief temple lies the northern 
temple with its surroundings, founded by Amenliotep III., with res¬ 
torations of the time of the Ptolemies, and decorated with colossi 
by Rameses II. The outmost pylon, and a side-temple on tlie 
west, date from the time of tlie Greek monarchs. Besides the 
above, other Pharaohs endeavored to perpetuate their names by 
lesser contributions, which have, however, all fallen into ruin. To 
the south, on the other side, lies a greater congeries of temples, 
dedicated to Mut, likewise due to Amenhotep III., but now, with 
its later additions, entirely destroyed. In the fore-court, on both 
sides of an avenue of ten columns, stood a great many statues of 
the lion-headed goddess, part of which have found their way to 
European collections. Westward, and close to the boundary-wall 
of the grounds, lies a little temple of Rameses III. A semicircular 
sacred lake runs round tlie back of the temple. 

This temple-city, constructed by the sacred art of Egypt in the 
course of two thousand years, constitutes only a part, though the 
most impressive one, of the capital of Upper Egyjit. A glance at 
a general map of Thebes shows that the Nile Valley, especially 
westward towards the mountains, is covered with its ruins. A sec¬ 
ond temple, — ‘ the temple of Amun, in soutliem Ape,’ — formerly 
separated from that we have been describing by the main mass of 
dwellings, including those of the kings and priests, lies on a terrace 
overlooking the Nile, and near the village of Luxor. The fagade 
faces Kamak, whereas all the other temples look towards the Nile. 
In front of the pylon sit four statues of Rameses II. and his daugh¬ 
ter, forty feet high, but deeply sunk in the sand (Fig. 112). Before 
these stood two obelisks, one of which is now in Paris (see p. 135). 
The pylons are decorated with representations of tlie Hittite War. 
The present Thebans, with tlieir huts, nestle in the interior and on 
the roof of the temple. The fore-court is surrounded on tliree sides 
by double porticoes, comprising, in all, seventy-six columns. From 
the farther side of a second pylon, of which the half has disappeared, 
an avenue of seven pairs of columns, with cal^TC capitals fifty feet 
in circumference, led to a second court. The axis of the temple 
changes twice, the front of Rameses’s structure looking more di¬ 
rectly towards Kamak than that of the older temple. This last is a 
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work of Ameiiliotep III. Tlie vestibule has no wall facing the fore¬ 
court, and has, thei-efoi-e, the character of a propylaeum, with four 
rows of eight coliiiiins. The sanctuary is lower than tlie rooms 
surrounding it, so that there is a hollow over its roof. It is also 
isolated by a passage running round it, and so stands in a space 
coijsiderably huger than it covers. 

The buildings on the op{K)site shore of tlie valley, in Western 
Thebes, all face tlie Nile and the eastern city. Here no bustling 



Fio. 112. — ()belisk, seated statues of liameses II., and Pylons of the Temple at Lnxor. 

crowds thronged busy streets. Instead, here lay ‘the West-land 
of the buried,’ ‘ tlie Gate of Hades,’ w here the mummies were sunk 
into the mountain-pits, after being carried across the stream from 
the city of the living, on board the bark of tlie ferryman Charon. 
Here, too, was practised the ancest)r-cult of the kings, in great tem¬ 
ples, which are all sanctuaries belonging to the royal vault, but lying 
ajiart from it, so that they have the same purpose as the temples 
before the pyramids and as the chambers of the mastabas. 

In the extreme southw-est lies Medinet-Abu, and near it the 
imposing temple of Rameses III., in a tolerably good condition (Figs. 
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113, 114). We reach 
first a propylaeum struc¬ 
ture of tlie time of An¬ 
toninus Pius. It gives 
entrance to a very grace¬ 
ful temple of Thotlimes 
III., on whose pylon tlie 
Pharaoh Taharka had 
his victor}" over the 
Jews engraved. Beside 
this temple, and ap¬ 
proached tlirough a free¬ 
standing gate, erected 
at its side by the archi¬ 
tect Petamenap, stands 
a tower-like structure of 
Rhampsinitus, a build¬ 
ing quite peculiar of 
its kind. On coming 
up from the plain, one 
finds before him two 
small pylons of a pir- 
terre and two stories, 
crowned with curved 
merlons. Their walls 
are a little higher than 
the inner court wall, 
while this latter con¬ 
tracts towaixls the back 
on both sides; so that 
we have a wider fore¬ 
court and a somewiiat 
narrow'er second court. 
The buildings sur¬ 
rounding the court 
open upon the great 
temple. Where the 
VoL. I. 2a 
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lo. 113. — View of the plain of I’hebes, with the two Colossi of Alemuon iu the distance. From the I’einple of Aledinet-Abu. 
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Fig. 114. 


— Ground-plan of Memnoniuiu of liameses 111., at Medinet-Abu. 
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court narrows, lie the stairs to the first and second stories. These 
were formerly divided by a wooden ceiling, while the top story is 
covered by a stone ceiling witli beautiful lozenge-shaped orna¬ 
ments. A broad frieze runs between tliis and the up|)er cornice 
of the windows, on which we see lotus-flowers, vases, pomegran¬ 
ates. Under this is a band covered witli hieroglyphics, and, lowest 
of all, a series of uraeus-serpents, symbols of the kingly dignity. 
Among the sculptures we see some that represent the king amus¬ 
ing himself with his wives and at chess. From two places in 
tlie southern wall, there project tlie breasts, propped-up arms, and 
heads of four prone male figures, on wliich rests the bedding- 
slab of a horizontal stone tablet let into tlie wall. This ‘ pavilion ’ 
may probably be regarded as a triumphal gateway, in which, at 
the same time, chambers were contained for the king and part of 
his court, to be used by him in preparing for the festival pageants, 
while it might also serve as a sort of tribune for the spectator 
at the temple processions. The great temple consists of two fore¬ 
courts each behind pylons. In Fig. 115 the latter are seen tower¬ 
ing in the background. The colonnade on the north side of tlie 
first court was borne on seven Osiris pillars; that of the south side 
on eight columns. The second court has eight Osiris pillars on its 
east side, arranged along the pylon, and an equal number stand 
opposite them. Behind the latter, eight columns arise, whose socles 
stand on a dais. The other sides have each five columns. This 
fine hypaetliral hall is decorated with sculptures, painted in lively 
colors, and representing a great coronation procession, as well as the 
victories over the Phoenicians and Libyans, carefully indicating the 
great booty captured. The Coptic community has restored this hall 
as a church, and set in it five fine Corinthian columns. They had, 
at the same time, coated the wall with plaster, on which are depicted 
figures of Christian saints; whereby the old sculptures are main- 
hiined in excellent preservation. The view of the interior (Fig. 
115) shows the hypostyle in the foreground, also a large second 
chamber, and on the left the adjoining chambers. On the south side 
lie the treasure chamliers of tlie temple, whose vanished contents 
are commemorated by pictures on the walls. Tlie gifts dedicated to 
Amun consist of gold in grains and dust, silver bars, perfect moun- 
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tains of precious stones and metals, frankincense, statues, ornaments, 
spoils captui-ed in the campiigns against the Syrians and negroes 
— all accompanied by devout dedicatory inscriptions. 

Northejist of Medinet-Abu stood once a great temple of Amen- 
hotei) III., probably the Memnonium of Strabo, of which only the 
foundation walls remain, covered by the soil which now lies several 


7 ^ 



meters deep over the temple site. As in Luxor, four colossi were 
reared in front of the vanished pylons, of which only two now stand 
upright, — the world-renowned vocal statues of Menmon. These 
own their origin to Amenhotep III. A large portion of the third 
colossus lies at a distance of 115 paces. The figures are of coarse, 
hard grit stone, mixed with clialcedonies, difficult to work. That on 
the north was broken by an earthquake, and its upper half re-erected 
by Alexander Severus. During the process of its decay, musical 
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notes were elicited from it by the drops of early dew falling into the 
holes in the stone, which the ancients fancied to be the morning 
greeting of the Sun to his divine mother, Eos. Seventy-two inscrip¬ 



tions appear on the leg of the Memnon, engmved between the times 
of Nero and Septimiiis Severiis, l)y strangem who had heard its 
tones. One of these is by the Emperor Hadrian and his ^vife 
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Fig, 116. — The Colossi of Meinnon. 
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Sabina. The statues consist of two pieces, of which one forms the 
socle, the other tlie figure, which must have been lifted on to its 
pedestiil. What this means will be understood when it is considered 
that the shouldei-s ai-e nearly twenty feet broad, the middle finger 
four and one-half feet long, the tibia eighteen feet, and the foot (now 
lost) ten feet. Tlie whole mass, pedestal and statue, according to 
the calculation of French engineei's, must weigh nearly 2400 tons. 
The architect who erected the temple, and superintended the setting 
up the stiitues, bom the same name as his king, Amenhotep, and 
was tlie son of Ilapi. Behind the ruined temple lies a second, in a 
similar condition, and also by Amenliotep. Near it are traces of 
erections of Tliothmes IV. Deeper amongst the rocks are the graves 
of Gumet-Murai, and, in a ravine behind these, a Ptolemaic temple 





Fig. 117. — Ground plan of the Memnonium of King Raineses II. 

of Hathor (Hecate)— Der-el-Medinet — in full preservation. Farther 
in the hills lies the so-called Tombs of the Queens. The nearest 
large, and partially preserved, temple is the famed Ramesseum or 
Memnonium (Figs. 117, 118), designed by Rameses II. for his cult 
when dead, and by the Greeks termed the grave of Osymandyas 
(i.e., User-ma-ra, the premomen of Rameses). The first court had 
colonnades on both sides, each of eleven Osiris-pillars, with columns 
standing behind, the most of which are destroyed. It is strewn with 
blocks of stone, among them parts of a sitting colossus of the 
builder, and the sepulchral statue, which in old times was concealed 
in the serdab. The pedestal stands on the back wall, near the en¬ 
trance to the second court. The figure was 56 feet high, and, like 
the Colossi of Memnon, worked out of a single block of syenite, and 
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towered over the court. Head, breast, and arms lie now in one 
solid fragment on tlie ground.^ It is much the largest statue in 
Egypt, and when perfect must have weighed over 1000 tons. Un¬ 
doubtedly gunpowder was the agent employed by the wretch who 
shattered this work of art. On the other side of the portal stands a 
second, and smaller, pedestal for the statue of the queen. Altliough 
Diodorus, following the statement of Hecataeus, speaks of the statue, 
it is doubtful whether it was ever set up. Certainly no debris in- 



Fig. 118. —The Memnonium ot King Rameses II. 


cheating its presence is to be found. On the north face and pro- 
pylaea of the second court is represented the war with the Kheta 
(Hittites), and the storming of their stronghold, Kadesh. In the 

^ I met a traveller from an antique land 
Who said: Two vast and tninkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand 
Half Slink, a shatter’d visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamp’d on these lifeless things. 

The hand that mock’d them and the heart that fed; 

And on the pedestal these words appear: 

“My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!” 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare. 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 

Shelley. 
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second court (tlie Osiris-pillars of which with high columns are visi¬ 
ble in the background of Fig. 118) stand two pedestals for statues 
nearly twenty feet in height, now lying in fragments. All of the 
hypostyle is destroyed save tlie four middle columns. Like the hall 
of Karnak, it consisted of a high nave with lower aisles. The col¬ 
umns are regarded as tlie most beautiful of any of the New Empire. 
The rear ix)rtion of the temple is ’ covered with debris. The reliefs 
on the base of one of tlie doors show Thoth as ‘ Lord in the hall of 
books,’ and liehind him, the eye as God. Opposite is Safekh, as 
‘Mistress in the hall of books,’ and behind her the ear as divinity. 
Conformable with this is Diodorus’s statement that the library, as 
‘hospital of the soul,’ was situated here. Alongside of and behind 
the temple lie numerous vaulted brick buildings, the bricks bearing 
the impress of the name of Rameses, a practice exceedingly ancient, 
and customary also in Babylon. Next follow the ruins of a temple 
of Tliothmes 111. and Rameses 111.; and behind, in the hills, numer¬ 
ous rock sepulchres near Sheikh Abd-el-Gumah, and in the north 
and south Asasif, where are graves of tlie Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 

A vast and peculiar congeries of structures presents itself on the 
angle of the range of rocks near Der-el-Baliri (Plate XXV.), and 
at die foot of a steep declivity over which a path leads to the 
Tombs of the Kings at Biban-el-Moluk. In conformity with the 
contour of the ground, the structures near Der-el-Bahri stand on 
four terraces, some 300 feet broad, rising one above another, and 
each constituting a court. Traces of some 200 sphinxes, belonging 
to the avenue of sphinxes, were still visible in the end of tlie last 
century. Of the pylons we find only scanty remains. A street, in 
continuation of the avenue of sphinxes, intersects the whole place. 
Coming from the direction of the Nile, it here forms a junction with 
an avenue of sphinxes from Kamak, and ascends from one terrace to 
another by means of staircases. In the background of the second 
terrace the remains of a colonnade were discovered; on the third, 
close to the cliff, is a hall of columns, through which there is access 
to a niche in the rocks. The back part of this terrace shows double 
rows of pillars. On the fourth platform stands a mighty gateway of 
granite; and last of all follows the sanctuary, lying among the rocks, 
and dedicated by Tliothmes to his wife Aahmes, to which the whole 
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The Terrace-Temple of Der-el-Bahri (from the south). 
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of this most peculiar temple-system constitutes, as it were, only so 
many fore-courts. On both sides of the tliird terrace, also, lay rock- 
temples. The illustration shows, in the middle distance, in the 
shade, the long hall of the southern hall of columns, which termi¬ 
nates the thii*d terrace. Before the wall lie the fragments of the 
double row of pillai-s. Quite behind are still seen the broad roof- 
flags. The strongly lighted wall in the foreground, with a pillar 
before it, separates the hall of columns from the southern side- 
temple, which opens by a gate on its portions l}dng in the rock. 
Under the high brick tower, belonging to the Coptic convent Der-el- 
Baliri (‘ the north convent ’), is seen the wall of the fourth platform, 
and on the right, close to it, the granite portal, on tlie farther side of 
which rubbish covers the northern half of the grounds. 



Fig. 119. — Seti’s Temple of the Dead at Gurnah. 


The most northern ruin of Thebes is Seti’s Temple of the Dead 
at Gumah, dedicated by this king to his father Rameses I., and the 
gods Osiris, Hath or, and the Theban triad, but not completed till 
the time of Rameses 11. (Fig. 119). Of the sphinx avenues and the 
propylaea, only the pylons remain. Tlie temple itself has a portico 
of ten columns with bud capitals, standing between antae. The 
middle and two outmost pairs of columns stand wider apart than the 
others; for behind these lie the three entrances into the hypostyle 
and two adjoining apartments, which, with their numerous chambers, 
each decorated with sculptures, are grouped in quite unique fashion. 

The temple at Abydos, also begun by Seti and completed by his 
son, is peculiarly arranged (Fig. 120). Passing between two pylons 
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Fig. 120. — Columns of Rameses 11. before the Hypostyle of the Temple of fcJetl at Abydos. 
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erected by the latter, we reach a row of twelve vast pillars decorated 
with religious scenes, standing before the hypostyle. Behind tliem 
lie seven entrances, of which, however, five are built up o^\ing to 
their not harmonizing with the twelve pillars; so tliat only the mid¬ 
dle entrance and the most westerly remain open. The base of sev¬ 
eral of the walls of the hypostyle consists of a socle-frieze, on which 
are depicted the symbolical figures of the Eg 3 ^tian nomes, with 
their colors and escutcheons above their heads. This hall is borne 
up by a double row of twelve columns; and on its back wall there 
are seven entrances into a second hypostyle, in which are three rows 
of twelve columns, the third row somewhat higher than the other 
two. Here, again, we have seven openings in the back wall, which 
give admission into seven longish sanctuaries dedicated to Horus, 
Isis, Osiris, Amun, Harmachis, Ptah, and King Seti. These apart¬ 
ments have vaulted roofs, without, however, any keystone, but 
formed by layers of stone reaching inwards from both sides, and fin¬ 
ished with roof-plates rounded out on the inner side by hewing (Fig. 
121). As in the mastabas, the back walls are treated as screens. 
Only in the sanctuary of Osiris is there a door leading into the 
opisthodomus. On the south side an out-building of the same pe¬ 
riod joins on to the temple, which for this reason shows peculiar 
arrangement, as this necessitated a lateral entrance from the chief 
temple. One of the two doors of the second hypostyle gives access 
into a small passage, in which Diimichen, in 1864, found the great 
list of the kings, already given on p. 59. The relief shows Seti and 
his son adoring the cartouches of seventy-five kings. Another list 
of thirteen names, now in the Louvre, had already been discovered 
in 1818. A second temple in Abydos, built by Raineses II., is 
hopelessly destroyed. The debris of granite and alabaster gives evi¬ 
dence of surpassing magnificence. Here was found a geographical 
list enumerating the Egyptian cities. It has been interpreted by 
Brugsch. 

The beautiful edifice of Amenhotep HI., at Elephantine, gives 
an example of the arrangement of the smaller temples, or chapels. 
This was demolished, in 1822, by the Turkish governor of Assuan; 
but, fortunately, it is minutely described in the “ Description de 
r 6 g 3 Tte.” It consisted only of a longish cella in honor of Khnum, 
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with a colonnade running round it, and a so-called peripteros, or 
exterior colonnade, such as we see in the little temple of Tlioth- 
mes III. in Medinet-Abu. Along the longer sides stood seven 
pillai-8 wthout pedestiil or capital; the transverse sides had two 
columns with bud capitals between their comer pillars. The pillars 
and interior were sculptured. The whole stood upon a substmctore 
of stylobate, wth comice; and, on the front, steps led upwards be- 



Fio. 121. — The arched hallways of Sell’s temple at Abydos. 


tween balustrades. This little temple reminds us forcibly of Greek 
architecture. 

Tlie numerous grottoes, or rock-temples, took their origin from 
the rulers of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties. Of later 
date we have only the temple in Mount Barkal, erected by Taliarka; 
and even it is only a copy of the older. The most northern is prob¬ 
ably that near Beni-Hassan, dedicated to Sekhet (Artemis). Others 
lie in Upper Egypt, e.g., the grotto of Selseleh, founded by Horem- 
heb; the most are in Nubia. The largest, that of Ipsambul, com- 
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The Rock Temple of Abu-Simbel (Ipsambul). 
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raonly known as Abu-Simbel (Plate XXVI.), may be described as 
a specimen. The place where this astonishing work lies was called 
Pimas, or Pimsa, of which the Greeks made Psam-polis; the Arabs, 
Ipsambul. The pylons are here hewn out of the face of the cliff; 
and the colossi, which the founders were wont to set up before these 
members, are themselves part of the living rock, either of one piece 
with the pylons, or in close contact with them. The breadth of the 
fagade at the base is 120 feet; its height, 93 feet. It is crowned 
by a concave moulding, bearing the cartouches of the kings, each 
surrounded by the uraeus-serpent. Above sits a row of twenty-two 
dog-headed apes, sacred to Thoth, each nearly eight feet high; and 
under the astragal of the entablature runs a band of votive inscrip¬ 
tions. Close up to this band, their kingly crowns towering aloft, 
their hands resting on their knees, and their eyes directed towards 
the far distance, sit four kings on thrones, whose arms are borne up 
by female figures. The last of the statues is half buried in the 
sand. Over the gates, which, with their cornices, reach to the 
elbows of the statues, stands, in a niche, the statue of RarHarmachis, 
Avith the solar disk over his hawk’s head, with the royal builder in 
the act of adoration on both sides. A deep gateway gives entrance 
to the first hall, whose roof is borne up by two rows of four pillars. 
Before these stand statues of the king, thirty-three feet high, painted 
red, and wearing the white and red double crown. In his crossed 
arms is borne the crook of the shepherd of his people, and the 
scourge, the symbol of supreme power. His garment is a plaited 
yellow loin-cloth, or kilt, striped with red and blue. Several side- 
chambers issuing from this hall penetrate into the rock. A second 
hall is supported by four pillars, and to this, behind a broad passage, 
follows a third of the same breadth, but of very limited depth. Fi¬ 
nally comes the sanctuary, in whose extreme niche, 180 feet from 
the portal, sit the four statues of Amun, Ptah, Harmachis, and 
Rameses II. All the walls and pillars are decorated with scenes 
from the wars in Nubia, Lybia, and Syria. 

A second and lesser temple lies in the immediate neighborhood. 
Its fagade has, in the centre, a broad pilaster, whose upper half 
shows the two cartouches of Rameses, while the lower is perforated 
by the door. To right and left, on each side, stand three colossal 
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figures, thirty-three feet high, in high relief, and separated by narrow 
pihistei*s. The middle ones represent Nefertari, spouse of Rameses; 
tlie four others Raineses himself. The portal gives entrance into a 
great hall, with six pillars, showing, in the upper part of their front 
sides, huge heads of Ilathor, under Avhich three vertical fillets with 
inscriptions run down tlie pillar. In a niche in a second hall is tlie 
image of the cow of Ilathor. Other temples of Nubia are only half 
grottoes; thus in the temple of Gerf-Hussein (or Girsheh, on tlie 
east hank), not only the fore-halls, but the hypostyle, are built out^ 
side the rock, only the sanctuary lying in the hill. 

A characteristic feature of the New Empii*e are tlie hypogaea, or 
cavities penetrating far into the rock, consisting of several halls or 
chambei-s, to which long galleries give admission. A noteworthy 
work was discovei'ed by Masi)ero in 1883, near Der-el-Bahri, on the 
hill-path leading to the Tombs of the Kings. This had belonged to 
a man named Hor-hotep, of the time of the Eleventh Dynasty. As 
the rock is brittle, the architect had lined tlie grave with limestone 
slabs, which he painted. The pictures exhibit tlie whole arrange¬ 
ments of the household of the deceased. The coffin is not, as usual, 
monolitliic, but constructed of blocks cemented together. The grave 
had been plundered; still, there were found an excellent arm of a 
wooden statue and a portion of a wooden bark. In respect of 
decoration, both chambers and tlie coffin bore tlie greatest similarity 
to those of the Sixtli Dynasty graves near Memphis; so this grave 
forms a connecting link betw’een the ancient mastaba and the rock- 
vault of tlie Nineteenth Dynasty. The Pharaohs have rock-tombs 
at various points in Western Thebes, the most renowned being the 
twenty-five tombs of the Eighteenth (Amenhotep III. and Ai, suc¬ 
cessors of Tut-ankh-amen, and Rameses I.), the Nineteenth, and 
Twentieth Djnasties, in Biban-el-Moluk (‘ Gates of the Kings ’). 
This is a gorge to which entmnce is gained through a narrow pass 
or rock-gate, partially widened by art, and so entirely shut in by 
naked walls tliat it is never swept by the wind nor filled with the 
mid-day heat. Each of the graves opening into the ravine on eitlier 
side has a great vault, called, after the yellow ground on which the 
{)ictures are arranged, the ‘ Golden Hall,’ and lying in a range of 
corridors, niches, and chambers extending to the length of over 100 
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yards. The granite sarcophagi are mostly decorated with figures 
outside and in. The most elaborate tomb is that of Seti I., known 
as ‘ Belzoni's Tomb,’ after the name of its discoverer. Its entrance, 
as that of all others, was blocked up after the sepulture of tlie king, 
and covered with sand. Over it is seen the yellow disk in which 
sits the ram-headed god, — the setting sim adored by the king; to 
the right is Nephthys; to the left Isis, representing the terminal 
point of tlie sun’s course in the upper hemisphere. Beside tlie sun 
sits the beetle, tlie symbol of die second birth. Like the sun, die 
king descends in die west into die under-world, to reapjiear again 
in the east, and after his wanderings through Hades to arrive at the 
bosom of the divinity. In die corridor nearest the entrance is 
engraven the litany to the god Ra, which is noteworthy on account 
of its esoteric character. It constitutes an introduction to the 
numerous representations on the walls of the tomb typical of the 
course of the sun during the hours of darkness. A part of this 
litany is preserved in the Book of the Dead. Ra is here the greatest 
power in the universe; all gods are assimilated to him; and through 
him, whose various forms of manifestation they represent, they exist. 
“ Adoration to thee, supreme power; exalted mighty one, that com¬ 
passes the place of light; whose form is that of the spirit who com¬ 
prehends the all; who conceals his form in himself; who lives in 
his eye (the solar-disk) and illumines the coffin; the invisible en- 
genderer, who makes the spheres and creates bodies; from whose 
person, emanating from himself, those have come forth that are and 
are not, the dead, the gods, the souls; the mysterious hidden one, 
whom the spirits follow as he leads them; the eternal element 
permeating the heavens, in whose presence in Amend (Hades) the 
spirits rejoice in the heaven of light; the prince of tlie powders in 
the sacred spheres; the bark of heaven; die gate of the spheres of 
light; the wanderer, the revolving illuminator, who causes darkness 
to follow his bght; the lord of souls, who sits on his obeUsk.” Fol¬ 
lowing an oblique downward-sloping passage, which at one point — 
obviously with the view of precipitating grave-robbere to destruction 
— sinks suddenly and unsuspectedly into a deep pit, leaving only 
bare room for walking close to the wall, one reaches, at a distance of 
143 feet from die entrance, a great hall with four rock pillars, lying 
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fifty-six feet under the level of the threshold. In this hall Homs 
is figured us leading the natives of Egj^t and of foreign countries in 
four groups, of tliree i*epreseiitatives each. The Egyptians (Rothu, 
i.e., ‘ people') are depicted widi skins of red hue and wearing white 
loin-cloths; the yellow Aamu, or Semites, witli black beards, and loin¬ 
cloths striped blue, white, and red; the black Nehesu, or negroes, 
with white apron, over which falls a robe of diaphanous material, 
kept in place by a red embroidered girdle and shoulder-band; finally 
the Temehu, or Libyans, of white, partially tattooed, skins. This hall 
joins on to anotlier; but the way to the tomb leads, not through this 
last, but down a steep stair, and through three other apartments. 
The golden hall consists of a vestibule with pillars and various 
side-chambers (in one of which is a noteworthy representation, with 
descriptive text, of the destmction of mankind by Ra and the gods), 
then of the main apartment, lying somewhat deeper, but with a 
flattish vaulting rising higher into the rock. On the left a door 
gives admission into a terminal hall with a row of four piUars. The 
sarcophagus is formed of a block of translucent aragonite, over nine 
feet long and tliree broad, and is now in the Soane Museum, Lon¬ 
don. The figures and hieroglyphics, filled in with blue, describe 
the voyage of the bark of the sun through tlie underworld, through 
twelve gates (the hours of night). Near it, on tlie left, but lower, 
are seen the damned; on the right, the blessed. On the inside of 
the cover are inscribed passages from the Book of the Dead. Behind 
the site of the coffin, there opens a slanting shaft, which has been 
followed for over 300 feet, without reaching the end. Here we are 
180 feet under the level of the entrance, and 470 feet distant from 
it In the course of excavating this and all other hypogaea, the 
mbbish must have been carried forth along narrow, suffocating, 
ascending passages, whose heat was tempered by no breath of air. 
The whole surface is covered with fine, highly colored sculptures, 
all executed by torch-light, and under the conviction tliat they 
would be seen only by die dead, who, in virtue of the transforma¬ 
tion of the images into actual existences effected by the prayers of 
those left behind, would revive and enjoy them. From the living 
they were believed to be hidden in everlasting night. 

High officials also had rock-tombs (Plate XXVIL). The tomb of 
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Wall Paintings of a Tomb at El-Kab (Eileithyia), 

Above, Paher, prince-governor of Eileithyia, is figured supervising the tilling of his domain. The h 
with grain, an inventory made of the gold in the treasury of the prince, tw'o Nile boats, one of w'hich, 
board the horses and carriage of the prince. In the smaller scene, lower left-hand comer, we see the gove 
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f the time of Amenhotep 1. (Eighteenth Dynasty). 

nglyphs above the workmen contain the so-called “Song of the Threshers.” Below we see boats freighted 
h sail spread, is headed up-stream ; the other, with mast unstepped, moves down. Both ships have on 
>r, Paher, holding on bis knees the young Prince Uatmes, who has been entrusted to his care by the king. 
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the priest Pet-amen in El-Wut-el-Khorkah, eastward of Sheikh Abd- 
el-Gumah, scarcely yields in number of apartments to the graves of 
kings; many royal sepulchres are indeed much simpler. The se¬ 
pulchral statues of the Ancient Empire occur also in the Theban 
tombs; but under the influence of religious ideas such images came 
to be, more and more, mere miniature imitations of the mummies in 
enamelled clay, and, as such, lost all value as works of art. 

A peculiar variety of sepulchral architecture is constituted by the 
graves of the sacred bull Apis. This Apis became, after its decease, 
an Osiris, whence came its name of Osar-hapi, Greek Serapis, and 
that of its shrine, Serapeum. From the time of Amenhotep III., 
these animals were interred in separate tombs, consisting of cham¬ 
bers worked out of the rock, to which access was given by an en¬ 
closed path. Immediately over the tomb was an under-groimd sub¬ 
structure, on which was placed a dado with columns at its angles, 
and over all was a pyramidal roofing. The son of Rameses II., 
Kha-em-us, a learned and pious prince (see p. 275) who resided in 
Memphis, and died before his father, laid out the renowned Apis 
graves. The exterior temple of the dead above ground has disap¬ 
peared ; but Mariette found the Greek Serapeum, which lay to the 
east of the Egyptian one, and was connected with it by an avenue 
of sphinxes. Here, in the necropolis of Sakkara, lived enthusiast 
devotees, who, in the service of Serapis, shut themselves out from 
the world, and in gloomy cells, into which food could be introduced 
only through air-holes, gave up their lives to the practices and 
visions of asceticism. To these recluses we have to look for the 
origin of EgjrptoGreek and Christian monachism. 

The subterranean Serapeum (or Apis-mausoleum), consists of a 
gallery 650 feet in length, tunnelled into tlie rock, on each side of 
which were spacious and lofty wainscoted chambers. After the 
deposition of the dead Apis in one of these, enclosed in an enormous 
coffin of granite or limestone, it was walled up. Under Psammeti- 
chus L, some of the vaultings of the older Apis-graves sunk in, and 
this new gallery was begun, whose 64 vaults are now visited by tour¬ 
ists. These contain 24 sarcophagi, of an average length of 13 feet, 
breadth of 7 feet 6 inches, and height of 11 feet. On the discoveiy 
of the coffins, only two were found unplundered. The most impor- 
VoL. I. 21. 
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tiint objects contained in these catacombs of the sacred bulls are the 
numerous stelae, or tablets, which it was permissible to set up in the 
chamber, or before it, a certain number of years after the Apis had 
been laid to rest, lliese are now mostly in the Louvre, and contain 
dates of the highest value in determining the length of the reigns of 
tlie Pharaohs from the time of Psammetichus. On each of three 
coffins is an inscription of the times of Amasis II., Cambyses, and 
Khabash, respectively. The first is short, and says simply that the 
King Amasis had ‘ caused this mighty stone chest to be made out of 
red granite for the living Apis,’ the word ‘ living ’ having reference 
to the life beyond the grave. A stela belonging to the coffin tells 
that tills Apis was bom and died in the reign of Amasis, He was 
born in the fifth year of his reign (B.c. 567), on the seventh day of 
the month Thoth (June-July); installed in Memphis, eighteenth 
Payni (March-April) the same — Egyptian — year; died sixth Pha- 
menoth (December-Januarj") of his 23d year (549); was deposited 
in his tomb on the fifteenth Pathon (Febmary-March) of the same 
year. This Apis lived, therefore, 18 years 6 months, an age ex¬ 
ceeded by other Apides. The sarcophagus dedicated under Khabash, 
owing to unforeseen circumstances occurring during his interregnum 
(between Darius and Xerxes) of only two years, was never set up, 
and stands to this day in a corridor, while its cover lies on the 
ground in the main gallery. 

The dwellings of the Egyptians were constmcted of brick and 
wood, and have entirely perished. Yet one gains a tolerably clear 
conception of them from the architecture of the tombs, which was 
borrowed from that of the dwelling-house, from little models that 
have come down to us, as well as from drawings and plans, both on 
papyrus and on the walls. One such plan found in Tel-el-Amama, 
Chipiez has made the basis of a perspective bird’s-eye view. This 
wooden house consisted of vertical and horizontal (never diagonal) 
oeams, mortised, with the intermediate spaces panelled. Pavilions 
were wont to be erected on the flat roofs, under whose covering of 
carpets or matting the night was passed in the hottest season. The 
cleaving and twisting of the wood-work was remedied by lattice- 
work of small rods, from which originated handsome geometric de¬ 
signs, as is the case in all warm countries. ConceiTiing the fuimture 
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ako of the private houses, the monuments afford the fullest informa- 
tion. We have already remarked that the hanging of the walls 
with variegated carpets or variously patterned straw plaiting gave rise 
to great variety of ornamental designs. We can trace the dress of 
the Egyptians in all its forms, from the primitive loin-cloth up to the 
diaphanous robe of byssus. This loin-cloth, or kilt, is the dress not 
only of the peasants and workmen, but it is ako the sacred vestment 
in which the king is shown in reliefs and statues. People pride 
themselves in having it richly finished; they starched and plaited it, 
and, bringing it up in front, folded it back on itself, so that its ends, 
decorated with colored stripes and ornaments, fell down over the 
girdle. In the case of females it was lengthened both upwards and 
downwards into a petticoat, which was held up by shoulder-straps: 
but these were sometimes replaced by a scarf or sash, which was tied 
in a laige knot before the breast, under which, the comers of the 
garment were tucked. Such a robe is worn by the goddess Isis; 
and even the noble granite statue of Rameses II., in Turin, k thus 
attired. Over this kilt a shirt-like garment of hnen was worn, under 
which the under dress and the body appeared. Above all was occa¬ 
sionally thrown a sort of wrap, or calasiris. Generally people went 
barefoot, the rich only wearing sandals. The head was shorn, and 
protected from the heat by a sort of cap of cloth. It would lead us 
too far were we to detail all the articles of the toilet, especially those 
of the female sex. 

On an earlier page, in the account of the famous discoveries of 
royal mummies at Der-el-Bahri, mention was made of the fact that the 
enamelled and gilt coffin of Thothmes I. was found, but that in it was 
the mummy of Pinozem. In 1899 Loret discovered the actual tomb 
of Thothmes, from which the coffin had been stolen. It is in the 
Valley of the Kings at Thebes. This chapter on the art and manners 
and customs of the New Empire may well conclude with a detailed 
description' of this tomb, the original burial-place of one of the great¬ 
est monarchs of the Eighteenth Dynasty. This Pharaoh appears to 
have been the first to make his tomb in the rock of the valley Instead 
of building it in the plain. The tomb is a small one and conhiins but 

* American Journal of Archaeology^ 1900, pp. 243, 244. 
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two chambers. In the tomb were a papyrus containing texts frona the 
‘ Book of the Dead ’ with colored pictures finely executed, a draught¬ 
board with a full set of draughtmen, some garlands, thirteen large 
('artheu beer jars, and a laige number of other vessels, weapons, two 
beautiful arm-chairs, and remains of food. The most remarkable piece 
of all is a large and beautifully preserved couch, consisting of a quad¬ 
rangular wooden frame overspread with a thick rush mat, over which 
were stretched three layers of linen, with a life-size figure of the god 
of death, Osiris, drawn upon the outer layer. The figure itself was 
smeared with some material intended to make the under layer water¬ 
proof. Over this, mingled with some adhesive substance, soil had been 
spread in which barley was planted. The grains had sprouted and had 
grown to the height of from two and one-half to three inches. The 
whole therefore represented the couch whereon the dead Osiris lay, 
figured in greensward.’^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE EARLIEST ASSYRIAN KINGS. 

D uring the most flourishing period of the New Empire in Egypt, 
there was maturing in the Upper Mesopotamian valley a 
powerful nation which ultimately became dominant in Western Asia 
and gave decisive direction to the subsequent development of civiliza¬ 
tion,—the kingdom of Assyria. 

Assyria was the region watered by the Greater and Lesser 
2jab,—streams that empty into the Tigris, about two hundred 
and three hundred and fifty miles northward from Babylon. Its 
kings gradually extended their sway — on the south towards the 
Adliem and Diyala; on the west, over the plains watered by the 
Chaboras and its tributaries; on the north, to the upper courses of 
the Euphrates. Thus they came into collision with the Babylonian 
empire, with the Aramaeans, and with the Hittites and their allies. 
The conflicts with their various neighbors continued down to the 
last days of the Assyrian people, so that their history is little more 
than a record of wars. The earliest seat of the Assyrian kings was 
Assur, the ruins of which now bear the name of Kalah Shergat. On 
the right bank of the Tigris, somewhat above the mouth of the Lower 
Zab, an immense terrace rears itself, with the ruins of a temple in 
platforms or stages, now covered by drifted sand. A thorough in¬ 
vestigation of these ruins has not yet been possible, yet some relics 
and inscribed bricks have been picked up. In the district of Assyria, 
on the left bank of the Tigris, and above the mouth of the Zab, lie 
numerous ruin-mounds of ancient cities, in particular of Nineveh, 
over against Mosul. Here are two rubbish-mounds, of which tlie 
southern, Nebi Yunus, is occupied by buildings; but, as the prophet 
Jonah is said to be hei’e buried, excavations cannot be made. Cer¬ 
tain trials with the spade, at the angle of the mound, revealed that 
an Assyrian palace lay here interred; and fragments of the annals of 
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Sennacherib, and bricks of the times of Ramman-Nirari (b.c. 809) 
and Esarhaddon, were picked up. The northern mound, Kujimjik 
(Turkish, ‘ the lambkin ’), has been thoroughly ransacked, and found 
to be the ruins of a palace of Sennacherib and Asurbanipal, in the 
condition it was left by the Medes, who demolished it over twenty- 
five centuries ago. Nineveh is a very ancient city, but it does not 
appear as the capital till the later times of Assyrian history. Here 
stood a temple of Ishtar, which, in the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury B.C., was restored by Samsi-ramman, and, 400 years later, again 
by Asurubalid. A head of Ishtar, with a broad diadem around the 
curled hair, was found by George Smith. Shalmaneser (about 1290) 
and his son Tiglath-ninip had here a palace. Several of their suc¬ 
cessors were diligent builders. At the end of the reign of Shalma¬ 
neser II. (857-829), his son Asur-danin-habal revolted in Nineveh, 
but was overthrown by his brother Samsi-ramman, whose son Ram¬ 
man-Nirari (809) built a temple of Nebo and Merodach, in the spot 
where the mound Nebi Yunus lies. With Sennacherib began Nine¬ 
veh’s period of highest prosperity, which lasted scarcely over a 
century. 

Jaremiye is a ruin-mound close to Nineveh, on the south, at a 
little distance from which irregular traces of walls are discernible, 
high over the Tigris, at Selamiye. Near here lies Calah (Kalhu), 
the modem Nimrud, at present at some distance from the river, but 
reached by it in floods. Xenophon names the ruins Larissa. North¬ 
east of Nimrud lies the ruin-mound of Balawat, and, somewhat far¬ 
ther off, Keremlis. Also on the farther side of the Zab was Arbela 
(Arba-il, *the city of four gods’), an important Assyrian city lying 
on an artificial terrace, with ruins of vaults and galleries. Here 
Ishtar, Esmun, and the Cabiri were worshipped. More to the south, 
and across the Lower Zab, lies Kerkuk, in the district of Garamaea, 
the ancient Mennis (where Ciutius locates tlie naphtha-springs), the 
Karkha-de-Bet-Selukh of the Syrians. The most important place 
to the north of Nineveh is Khorsabad, east of which is Ba-azani. 
Towards the north is Sherif-khan (Assyrian, Tarbisi), wdth a group 
of lesser mounds of rubbish. 

Everywhere, at the points mentioned, are to be found traces 
of Assyrian cities or of royal strongholds. Furthermore the whole 
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country is strewn with ruin-mounds, easily recognizable by their 
Arabian and Turkish prefixes, Tel and Tepeh. Outside of Assyria 
proper we find of more important cities, first, on the Babylonian 
frontier, Opis (Assyrian, Upia), mentioned by Tiglath-Pileser I. 
(about 1120). Its ruins lie opposite the mouth of the Adhem 
(Physcus), and are now called Tel-Dhahab-Manjur. Formerly the 
Tigris flowed past the west of the city; and at tliis point of its 
old bed, now named ShatrAidha, the remains of an ancient bridge 
are still extant. Westward of Nineveh, the Sinjar hills run trans- 
veisely across Mesopotamia. West of Lake Khatuniyah, the range 
is broken through by the Chaboras (the Araxes of Xenophon), 
which, taking its rise in numerous springs in the neighborhood of 
Resaina (Ras-el-ain), and flowing past several small towns, falls into 
the Euphrates near Karkisiyah (Circesium). It receives numerous 
tributaries from Mt. Masius (Tur-Abdin). On the Jakhjakhah 
(Mygdonius) lies Nisibis (i.e., ‘the stone columns,’ from an early 
stone-cult), the most famed city in this region, which continued to 
be an important fortress till the times of the Parthians and the 
Sassanidae. It is mentioned on the Assyrian inscriptions. Farther 
to the west lies Harran (Carrhae), with a shrine of Sin (the moon- 
god), on the Balihi (Belias, Basileios), that falls into the Euphrates 
at Thapsacus. According to the biblical narrative (Gen. xi. 31), 
the Canaanitish tribes migrated into Harran before their entrance 
into Palestine; and this seems confirmed by the fact that the Assyr¬ 
ian inscriptions here bear proper names of the Canaanitish type. 
To the northeast lies Edessa; to the west, Serug (Batnae). Some 
four miles to the south were found two Assyrian lions of basalt. 

Both the bricks of Kalah Sheigat and an inscription of Tiglath- 
Pileser I. name one Ismi-Dagon, who, so far as is yet known, was 
the earliest Assyrian king. His son is Samsi-ramman, who is set 
down in Tiglath-Pileser’s inscription as 641 years anterior to this 
ruler. Since this latter ruled 418 years before the tenth campaign 
of Sennacherib, we may, on the assumption that these dates are 
reliable, fix the beginning of the Assyrian kingdom about the year 
1800 B.C. Some names of kings we already know (p. 199) from the 
synchronism of the Cassite dynasty; other names occur on bricks 
from Kalah Sheigat. Here a Shalmaneser is named who built the 
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city of Calah, where his successors long resided. We may well sup¬ 
pose that the conquest of Babylonia was not effected in one cam¬ 
paign. The kings say nothing of their defeats; but casual notices 
point to a long series of struggles, with varying success. Thus 
Sennacherib repoi*ts that the seal of Tiglath-ninip of Assyria was 
found by him in Babel (Babylon), 600 years after it had been car¬ 
ried off. Tliis presupposes a Babylonian advance on the Assyrian 
capital about 1270. Also in the reign of Bel-kudur-usur, son of 
Tiglath-ninip, the Babylonians revolted, their Assyrian governor at 
their head, and the king himself fell in the conflict. Not the less 
they were reduced to subjection by the son of the fallen monarch. 
Assyrian governors and native independent kings of Babylonia often 
endeavored to free themselves from Assyrian supremacy. 

Of Tiglath-Pileser I. (Fig. 122), who reigned about 1130, we pos¬ 
sess much information, derived partly from the bricks of the palace 

at Kalah Shergat, but especially from four 
octagonal clay prisms which were deposited 
at the comers of this edifice. Furtlier 
details appear on a relief-sculpture at the 
sources of the Tigris, and on an obelisk 
from Kalah Sheigat, foimd at Koyunjik. 
Sennacherib reports that the Babylonians 
— warring against Tiglath-Pileser — had 
taken tlie city Ekali, and carried off two 
images of gods, which he himself brought 
back. These facts are not mentioned by 
Tiglath-Pileser, who was, however, more 
successful in a second campaign. He now 
captured the cities of Marduk-nadin-akchi, 
Dur-Kurigalzu (Akarkuf), Sippara, Babel, 
and Opis. Tiglath-Pileser extended his 
sway on the west and north, and the fact that he could undertake cam- 
piigns in these directions proves that he had subdued the Babylonians 
effectively. We have already become acquainted vnth the conflicts of 
the Egyptians with the Kheta (Hittites), and seen that tlie kingdom 
of the latter fell apart into various petty monarchies, which, however, 
combined vdth each other and with the cognate tribes of the Arme- 
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nian highlands when it was necessaiy to make common cause against 
the grasping Assyrians. When Tiglath-Pileser carried his arms west¬ 
ward, some sixty years had elapsed since the time of Rameses III. 
(p. 281). He reports that the Moschi, who for fifty years had held 
the land Alzi and Buru-khunzi (between tlie eastern Euphrates and 
the Tigris-sources, and tributary to the god Asur), and who never 
before were subdued by any monarch, had descended 20,000 strong 
under five kings upon the land of Kummukh (Commagene). With¬ 
out doubt this movement was connected with the invasion of Egypt 
of the Mediterranean races, which was repulsed by Rameses III. On 
the fall of the Hittites probably followed the advance of the Philis¬ 
tines into their later settlements ; while the Hebrews took advantage 
of the commotion to press forward into the land west of the Jordan. 
Tiglath-Pileser collected his battle-chariots and warrioi*s, marched 
through the mountain land Kasiyar (northwest Sophene), and, de¬ 
scending like a thunder-storm, shattered the Moschi in Kummukh. 
Their heads he carried off as trophies, while their carcasses were 
cast into the ravines. He levelled their strong places, carried off 
captives with their goods and chattels, and made those who sued for 
peace subject to him. As they of Kummukh were friends of the 
Moschi, their land, too, was spoiled. They threw themselves into 
the strong city, Sirisi (Strabo’s Sarisa, the city of the Gordyaeans), 
which lay on the east bank of the Tigris. This fortress must 
have lain somewhere between Diarbekir and Engil. The Assyrians 
took it, and, defeating the troops that had hurried from Kurkhi 
(western Kurdistan) to its relief, captured their king Kilianteru. 
Amongst the spoils were found vessels of copper and iron, and gold 
and silver idols. The victors pressed still farther on, and, entering 
Kurkhi, captured its chief city Urakhinas, its prince, Saditeru, sub¬ 
mitting himself. 

Tiglath-Pileser boasts of having subjugated Kummukh; but, 
later, he himself gives the Euphrates as the boundary of his empire. 
Further, the inscription reports that he defeated a body of 4000 
warriors, composed of Kaskaya (Colchians), then settled in Asia 
Minor betw^een the upper Halys and the Euphrates, and of Uru- 
maya, who, in the service of the Chatti (Hittites), were striving to 
defend Subari, tliat part of western Mesopotamia inhabited by the 
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Aramaeans. He then turned once more against Kummukh, and, 
as he states, incorporated it with his empire. The campaign against 
Kurkhi also was renewed. The mountaints barred the advance 
of his war-chariots ; but, after taking tlie mountain cities Itni and 
Aya, he delivered battle in Azu (modern Hazuh ?), and destroyed 
twenty-five places. An attempt on Milita, in Khanigalmit (Mala- 
tia), miscarried. The city Carchemish, in the land of the Chatti, is 
first mentioned in the account of an expedition against the Ara¬ 
maeans in Sukhi (in Job ii. 11, Bildad is a Shuhite) ; and in the 
report of a hunt of oxen, there occurs the name of Arazik, a city of 
the Hittites on the Euphrates, somewhat above Balis. 

We find in Tiglath-Pileser’s inscriptions reports of various other 
expeditions, or, rather, forays; as those into the land Murattas 
and Saradanit (probably the mountain region east of Kerkuk), and 
the land of the Nairi in Arzanene, between Diarbekir and Surt, 
where he triumphed over sixty chiefs of the Nairi with their allies 
from the Upper Sea, burned their towns, and carried off their goods 
and cattle. In an expedition to the land of Muzri, in the dis¬ 
trict of Khorsabad, he assailed the city Arini, at the foot of Mount 
Aisa, whither the Kumani had hastened in aid; but “they seized my 
knees; I spared the city, took hostages, and imposed tribute.” Prob¬ 
ably he was defeated; for shortly after he had to turn again against 
the Kumani, whom he conquered, burning their city Khunuza. A 
memorial of the king — his statue with inscriptions — was found at 
the sources of the Supnat (Subene-su), a stream falling into the Ti¬ 
gris at a place named Karkar (Armenian, Anzit), near Egil. There 
his successors, Tiglath-ninip and Shalmaneser, caused stelae also to 
be set up. These sculptures are interesting as furnishing us the 
earliest likeness of an Ass 3 rrian king. 

Under the successors of Tiglath-Pileser, the power of the empire 
seems to have waned. The mere absence of boastful inscriptions 
leads to this inference, while an inscription of Shalmaneser reports 
that he had taken Pethor (Pitru) on the Sagura (Sajur), on the far 
side the Euphrates, and recaptured Mutkina, on the Assyrian side, 
after it had been surrendered by Asur-rab-amar (about 1030) to the 
king of Aram (Syria). It was under Shalmaneser I. that the royal 
residence was changed from Assur (Kalah Shergat) to Calah. 
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The first monarch who again made conquests was Asumazirpal 
(883-858), son of Tiglath-ninip (who reigned only six years), and 
grandson of Ramman-Nirari. His inscriptions are extensive, and 
were found on his statue of limestone (Fig. 123), and in the temple 
at Calah. The statue represents him with a sickle, or crook, in his 
right hand as defender of the husbandman, and with a club in his 
left as crusher of his foes. His head is without a diadem ; the right 
arm is bare, the left covered by the richly fringed mantle, which is 
thrown twice round the body. The great inscription, frequently 
translated, is engraved, in condensed form, on a tablet showing a 
likeness of him making a libation, and is repeated more than a hun¬ 
dred times on stones of his palace. Especially important are the 
wars against the northern mountain tribes, whose districts, however, 
can only rarely be determined. Thus, in the very beginning of the 
inscription, the mountain region Nummi (between Arzanias and 
Lake Van) is named, which no Assyrian had before entered. From 
Nummi he descended into the land of Kirruri, where he received 
tribute from Kirzan on the north of Lake Urumiah, and from Khu- 
buskia, in the upper region of the Zab, now inhabited by the Hek- 
kari. He then marched by way of Kirkhi, and captured, among 
other mountain holds, a rock forti-ess, Nistun, whose commandant 
was carried prisoner to Arbela, and there flayed alive, his skin being 
spread out on the city wall. From Nineveh, Asumazirpal set out 
for Syria, passing through the cities at the foot of Mts. Nipur 
and Pazati (TuivAbdin), so as to cross the Tigris somewhere near 
Diarbekir, and fall upon Kummukh, — probably the first attempt on 
the Chatti (Hittites). But he had at once to turn back; for, behind 
him, the governor he had set over Suri, in the district of Bit-Khalu- 
bie on the Chaboras — a stranger from Hamath — had been slain, 
and, in place of him, a man from Bit-Adini (the region between the 
Euphrates and the Belik, and hostile to Assyria) had been called 
to be king. In Kummukh he had attained no success; and this 
misadventure the rebels had to expiate. Many were seized, among 
them the new king, and carried off to Calah, along with a rich booty 
in silver, gold, copper, alabaster vases, iron utensils, women and 
maidens, war-chariots, horses, cattle, sheep, woollen and linen rai¬ 
ments, furniture of cedar-wood, and carpets. Here walls were 
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Fig. 123. — iStutue of Asurnazirpal. From Nimrud. London, British Museum. 
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erected before the gate, in which some of the captives were immured 
alive; others were impaled on stakes set up on the walls; others, 
and among them the king, were flayed, and their skins spread on 
the walls. All this was done in the presence of the king. Further 
expeditions brought the Assyrians into the land of Niribu, adjoining, 
on the one side, the district of the Nairi, between the Tigris, the 
Upper Euphrates, and Lake Van, and, on the other, Kasiyari, the 
southwestern Sophene. Here eight cities had combined, and forti- 
fled Ispitibria, an inaccessible height. The Assyrians seem to have 
effected nothing. They devastated, indeed, various parts of the 
country of the Nairi, and slew innumerable people; but new expedi¬ 
tions were ever necessary, for these brave mountain races remained 
unsubjugated. Only by the erection of fortresses were the latest 
kings enabled to keep them in check. As little was gained by the 
destruction of Pethor as had been by the flooding the land of Kum- 
mukh with war. Asuniazirpal marched also towards the southeast, 
and, crossing the Lower Zab and Radanu (Upper Adhem), pursued 
the Armenian, Auniku, into the mountains in the direction of Sulei- 
manieh. The Assyrian power came here nearly into collision with 
that of Babylon. The king advanced southwards by the Hirmas, 
which conducts the waters of the Tur-Abdin to the Chaboras, the 
cities on which, and among them BitrKhalubie, purchased forbear¬ 
ance by tribute. Passing Khindani on the Euphrates, and Anat 
(Anatho), he reached Suri, where Sandudu, king of Sukhi, stood 
in array against him. A two-days’ flght ensued; the enemy fled 
over the Euphrates, and their city was taken. He conquered also a 
Babylonian host under Nabu-bal-idin and his brother Zabdan. Yet 
he did not venture to follow up his success on Babylonian soil, but 
returned to Calah. Scarce had he arrived when he received tidings 
that the hosts of Sukhi had recrossed the Euphrates. Once more 
the Assyrian conqueror set forth, but this time he did not march so 
far down the stream as formerly; but, destroying the cities as he 
ascended the river, he crossed the Euphrates at Kharidi, and de¬ 
feated the armies of the Aramaeans, the Suklii, and Lakai. Two 
cities were founded not far from Bit-Adini; viz., Dur-Asumazirpal, 
on the north bank of the Euphrates, and Nibarti-Asur (‘ford of 
Asur’), on the southern. Akhuni, ruler of Bit-Adini, was com- 
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pelled to pay tribute; and the king boasts of having taken from 
Sangar, king of the Chatti, in Carchemish, 20 talents of silver, 
gold, bracelets, and sword-sheaths of gold (gilded bronze), 100 
talents of copper, 250 talents of iron utensils, the inventory of the 
palace, elegant furniture, costly woods, 200 slaves (women), robes 
of woollen and linen, black woollen and purple cloths, precious 
stones, buflfalo-horns, chariots ornamented with ivory, gold idols 
with their carpets, tlie chariots and war-engines of the captain of 
Carchemish. Hence tiie king set out for Labnana (Lebanon), pass¬ 
ing through several districts and cities mentioned in his inscriptions, 
and reached the boundaries of the Lebanon at the city Aribua. On 
the seacoast of Akhari (the western part of Phoenicia) an offering 
was made to the gods. On his return, cedars and other woods were 
carried away from Amanus. The Hittite land, Patin, stretched 
hence from the Gulf of Alexandretta pretty far inland, having 
Phoenicia for its southern boundary. The prince of Kummukh at 
this time was named Katazil; he, too, is said to have sent tribute. 
This expedition, also, was more showy than successful or useful. 
Of actual conquests there is no mention. 

These and similar expeditions extended undoubtedly the bound¬ 
aries of the empire, and won respect for its power; but we turn with 
pleasure from the record of them — always monotonous, and often 
revolting by reason of the admixture of bigotry and horrible cruelty 
— to listen to tiie rough soldier when he tells of the buildings he 
erected. Yet even here he was actuated more by his tliirst for glory 
than any true feeling for art. The walls of the palace served their 
highest purpose in affording room for pictures of his heroic deeds 
and inscriptions explaining them. Asumazirpal built anew the city 
of Calah (Kalhu), founded by his forefather Shalmaneser I., and led 
a canal from the Zab, which he termed ‘ The Stream of Fruitfulness,’ 
and its banks he decorated with flowers and shrubs. “ I founded a 
palace for my royal dwelling, and in everlasting remembrance of my 
sovereignty. I decorated and beautified it, filled it with many 
bronzes (as lining for the walls and on the furniture). Great gates 
of sandal (?) wood I caused to be put together with bronze pins, 
and to be placed at the entrances. Thrones of cedar and other 
costly woods, cimningly carved ivory as ornaments, heaps of silver. 
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gold, lead, coj)j>er, and iron, the spoils of the peoples whom I sub¬ 
dued by my strength — all these treasures laid I therein.” The 
inscription closes with a blessing for him ’idio maintains the palace 
and the inscriptions, and a curse on liim who shall be so godless as 
to efface the latter. 

Tlie structure here referred to lies on the northwest terrace of 
Nimrud, and is the oldest Assyrian palace whose plan we can follow 
in dehiil, and whose sculptures are preserved. The buildings in the 
royal city are so laid out — in conformity with the direction of the 
walls, in whose southwest comer they lie — that not their angles, 
but their sides, are directed towards the quarters of the heaven, while 
their facades must have looked out on the Tigris, which then flowed 
at the base of the terrace. In the distance the ruin-mound on the 
conical summit of the staged tower is to be recognized. The royal 
city contains the remains of the edifices erected by Asumazirpal, 
Shalmaneser II. (857), Samsi-ramman (822), Ramman-Nirari (809), 
Tiglath-Pileser II. (744), Esarhaddon (680), and Asui>etil-ilani- 
ukinni. The palace of Asumazirpal consists of a suite of long, 
narrow apartments grouped around a court. The main facade is 
directed toward the ziggurat, or temple with platforms. There are 
two gates, which were decorated with chembim in the form of 
winged lions with human fore-quarters. These figures strikingly 
resemble the Greek centaurs when the wings are wanting, as in a 
relief of this king. The gates, whose massive bronze hinges were 
still extant, led into a hall of great length, at whose eastern end 
traces of a dais for the throne are discernible. The walls were 
decorated with limestone tablets (now in the British Museum), 
showing relief-figures in greater than life-size, in which the king 
appears, surrounded by his.court, as offering sacrifice, or in triumph 
(Fig. 124), or as a slayer of wild bisons. 

The king has on his head the red tiara—the original of the 
Turkish fez — enwound by a broad band or shawl, and is bedecked 
with ear-rings, arm-rings, and bracelets (Fig. 125). He wears the 
woollen tunic, with an over-gaiment (chlanidiorC) of finest wool, 
resembling the cashmere shawl, bound round the waist with a richly 
fringed scarf, whose ends hang down at his side. The royal clothing 
is inwrought with manifold embroideries, that on the breast-piece 
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Fig. 125. — King Aburiiuziipal. Relief from Niiiirud. Loudon, British Museum. 
VoT.. I. 22. 
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very especially rich. Hei-e genii group' themselves on both sides 
around a central figui-e, — often the sacred ti-ee under tlie winged 
disk, — the whole being encircled by a round band of conventional 
plants, and fillets of mythological figures, — winged genii or animals, 
gazelles^ Avinged horses, lions beside the sacred tree or beside the 
king, — which, following the direction of the anus and the lower part 
of the neck, are partially concealed by the beard. Tlie sandals come 
high up behind around the heel; the short sword, with shoulderless 
hilt, is in a sheath covered and decoi*ated with bronze or gold rosettes 
or other ornaments. Its extremity is generally tipped with a ferule 
in the form of a lion. The blade of the royal weapon was probably 
embellished. In possession of Colonel Hanbury is a sword with a 
curved bronze blade (an arinaces^y on which, under the hilt, is a 
gazelle resting, and on the back an inscription picked out in gold. 
The inscription shows the name of Puduil, son of Bel-Nirari (towards 
the middle of the fourteenth century). Ornamentation also appears 
on two bronze cubes seemingly used as weights; the inlaid scar- 
abaeus here points to an Egyptian origin. Behind the king stand 
his umbrella-bearer, fly-fanner, and other court officials. The vizier 
is apparelled like the king, his head being encircled by a diadem, 
instead of the tiara. The servants wear only tlie under-garment, 
with the scarf round the waist. All present who are not playing on 
instruments or bearing something stand with their hands folded over 
their breasts. The despot must feel secure that they bear nothing 
inferring danger to him. Pleasing friezes and wall-bands full of 
delicate designs—chamois standing on cliffs, winged bulls on rosettes, 
and the like — frequently alternate vdth warlike scenes. A gate 
decorated \vith bulls, between the middle of the throne-room and 
the east wall, leads into a second and shorter room. The reliefs here 
consist of \vinged genii with eagle’s heads, who, on both sides of the 
tree of life, strew aromatic grains out of a basket upon its leaves. 
From this hall we pass into the court, and from that towanl the left, 
into a suite of rooms stretching from north to south. Here we find 
sculptures that were never surpassed afterwards. Also on the south 
side the rooms ai-e similarly distributed. The west side, destroyed by 
floods, was provided with stairs toward the stream, as Layard shows 
on his plan. This palace has, however, still numerous and highlj 
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elegant decorations. Part of these are painted on stucco-friezes, 
divided into several bands, and showing kneehng bulls, colored blue, 
between charming rosettes in blue, white, and red, on a white ground; 
under this, on a yellow ground, blue, white, and black ornaments of 
circles, chevroned leaves, and inward-cambered bordei's, also alternat¬ 
ing with rosettes—both surmounted by crenated ornamentation. 
Another part consists of enamelled clay panelhng, over which is a 
frieze of circles ^vith entangled rims, bordered on both sides by rows 
of flower-cups, resembling the honeysuckle or carnation, pine-cones, 
and bell-flowers. The colors are mineral, the prevaihng blue being 
prepared from lapis lazuli, procured commercially from Central Asia. 
Reliefs were painted with the same colors. In Khoreabad, Flandin 
found eveiywhere a coating of ochre. When the sculptures of Nim- 
rud were exhumed, the hair, eyes, sandals, bows, the tongues of the 
eagle-headed genii, the diadems with their rosette ornaments, still 
retained their coloring. In Khorsabad the colors were best preserved 
on clothing, crowns, flowers, arms, chariots, and trees. The flames of 
burning houses and the torches of the warriors maintained their bright 
red hue. Under the palace, as well as in other places of the platform, 
Layard found vaulted outlets for the water. The upper part of tlie 
palace, as well as the structure generally, is destroyed; yet, from the 
arched fragments found amongst the rubbish, the exceeding narrow¬ 
ness of the apartments in proportion to their length, and the unwonted 
strength of tlieir walls, it is not difficult to infer that many were 
closed in with vaulted roofs. The inscriptions make frequent men¬ 
tion of cedar-beams for carrying flat roofs, upon which were laid an 
arched covering of earth. Wood was used for other purposes in 
the interiors; for, as we see from the view of an Armenian city in 
one of the reliefs, low upper-chambers or attics used to be erected on 
the roofs. 

The main gate of the palace, as well as the doors of the several 
rooms, w’ere spanned by arches, the front archway being embellished 
Avith panels of enamelled clay. On each side of the entrance winged 
colossi in high relief stood extended along its walls, their fore¬ 
quarters projecting free, in the full round. The effect of such a 
portal was heightened by its contrast with the dead flatness of the 
rest of the exterior; while the doors of cedar-wood, plated with 
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bronze, and sometimes, at least, partially gilded, contributed to its 
biilliancy. Such bronzed doors were found by Hormuzd Rassam, in 
1878, at Balawat, a squai*e terrace on whose eastern side stood a 
temple of Asurnazirpal. At the entrance lay a chest of alabaster, 
wlierein were three tablets bearing inscriptions giving in condensed 
form the great Nimrud inscription, with the additional informar 
tion that the king had changed their names into Imgur-Bel (‘ May 
Bel bless ’), and had set up the image of the god Makliir in the 
temple; that he had caused the roof to be formed of cedar of 
Lebanon; tlie cedar doors to be mounted with copper, and that 
he had taken the bricks of the temple from the ruins of an older 
palace. On the west side of tlie mound lay the stone slabs which 
formed the threshold of the great bronze gates set up by Asur- 
nazirpal’s successor, Shalmaneser. We may, however, infer that 
these doors are not the first work of the kind; for the technic of the 
plates, first hammered and punched out and then finished with the 
graving-tool, bespeaks an advanced mode of treatment. The wood 
was three inches thick, the height of the gates twenty-two feet, and 
the breadth of each leaf six. Both doors turned on round posts, a 
foot thick, fastened to the wall by a ring, and crowned with bronze 
balls. Their cone-shaped ends revolved in holes cut into the stone 
of the threshold. Bronze corner-pieces defended the doors where 
they closed on each other. The whole flat surface of the wood, as 
well as the round posts, had horizontal bronze bands attached with 
nails on which warlike subjects were delineated (Plate XXIX.).^ 
The figures are from two to three inches high, and between the 

1 Descriptiox of Plate XXIX. 

In the upper band is represented a sacrifice made by Shalmaneser on the shore of 
Lake Van in Armenia. I'he relief does not contain tlie figure of the king himself. 
Beginning at the right, we see, first, a candelabra; next a tripodal altar; then two 
disks, erected on poles sustained on pedestals. Next follows a stele placed upon a 
rock, as was Shalmaneser's wont in all countries conquered by him. Farther to the 
left, two soldiers throw the limbs of the sacrificial animals into the lake, in order to 
propitiate its divinity. Among the inhabitants of the lake, who greedily snap up the 
fragments, we recognize a large fish, a tortoise, and a quadruped, perhaps an otter. 

The lower band represents an Assyrian army on the march. The circle at the 
left is an encampment strengthened by towers. Within this is an arched bridge, over 
which a horse is passing with noticeable caution. Possibly the whole scene may rep¬ 
resent a fortified bridge-head. To the right are two archers; beyond them, war- 
chariots, whose drivers keep a tight rein on the horses, which are also led by footmen, 
appear to be approaching a difificult and dangerous country. (After Perrot.) 
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panels run bronze bands with rosettes fomied of tlie heads of the 
nails. Here we recognize the original of the rosette ornaiiients on 
the stone doors of the rock-graves and the boi*dei*s of inscription 
tiiblets. A similar smaller door, as well as the larger one in the 
British Muse inn, show hunting-scenes. Besides bronze decorations, 
the palace had also ivory ornaments, like the houses of ivory of 



Pig. 126. —Ivory carved work, found in Ninirud. London, British Museum. 

Ahab (Amos iii. 15; 1 Kings xxii. 39), the ivory palaces of Psalms 
xlv. 8, and the Homeric hall of Menelaus, in which bronze, gold, 
silver, amber, and ivory adorned the walls (Odyssey iv. 73). The 
discoveries at Nimrud illustrate tlie employment of ivory as a 
decoration of walls; for instance, the front view of a female head 
seen over a balustrade, envii*oned by a frame with many comjxirtr 
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nients (Fig. 126). From the repeated occurrence of this head, we 
conclude that a number of such were associated in a frieze. On 
the Assyrian sculptui'es we see elephants’ tusks brought as tribute; 
and Layard found fragments of ivory. An ivory tablet from Nim- 
rud ap|.)ears to be an essay of an Assyrian artist; for the figure is 
habited as an Assyrian, although the attitude, as well as tlie lotus- 
stalk standing on tlie double volute, are Egyptian. Otlier pieces show 
good Assyrian work; still tlie wall-piece mentioned above, as well as 
the most of the ivory objects, bear the unmistakable stamp of Egyp¬ 
tian origin. Thus a well-known ivory tablet from Nimrud shows the 
cartouche of Aubenura, a Pharaoh of die Thirteenth Dynasty; so, if 
the work is not an imitation, it dates back to between 3000 and 4000 
years B.c., and therefore was, in the time of the Assyrian monarch 
of whom we now write, quite a res^)ectable relic of antiquity. We 
may, on die whole, conclude that there was a native art of working 
in ivory, the material being brought from India, while Egypto- 
Phoenician works were in addition imported. The Egyptians de¬ 
rived dieir ivory from Ethiopia, by way of the harbor Adulis; later 
by way of Ptolemais Theron, on the Red Sea. The Phoenicians 
were skilled workers in ivory. Tyrian artists incrusted the throne 
of Solomon with ivory and gold (1 Kings x. 18; 2 Chron, ix. 17); 
the ‘wliite throne ’ is the seat of the Judge in the Apocalypse (Rev. 
XX. 11). The Phoenicians even laid the benches of dieir ships with 
ivory (Ezek. xxvii. 6); moreover, these docile pupils of the Egyp¬ 
tians brought ivory to Troy, where it appears in the First City. 
Layard found ivory ornaments, in conjunction with bronze plates, 
in the form of a lion, both derived from thrones, where they had been 
attached to the smaller surfaces between the incrustations of metal. 
If we might indulge in conjecture, we would suggest that the cor¬ 
nices had been utilized as shelves for metal utensils, — bronze plates, 
basins, etc., — beautiful sjieciniens of which, with Egypto-Phoenician 
embossed figures, inscribed with Phoenician names, are preserved in 
the British Museum. 

North of the palace of Nimrud lies the ziggurat, or stage-temple, 
cased to the height of some twenty-two feet from die ground with 
stone slabsc Tlie upper stages or platfonns, on which the sanctuary 
must have stood, are no longer extant. To this larger temple are 
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annexed, on the east, two little temples, between which a stair led 
from the terrace to the plain. The apartments consist of a cella. 
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iiicrusted with glazed tiles, and a little sanctuary. To one of the 
temples — Bit-Khira— was annexed an anteroom, \\ith a separate 


Fiii. 127 . — Bel-Merodach and the Dragon ( I’ianiat). Belief from Niinrud. London, British Museuni 
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entrance. The sanctuary had, as its floor, a single slab of alabaster,* 
tvventy-one feet long, sixteen and a half feet broad, and a foot thick. 
This is covered with a great historical inscription of the same im¬ 
port on botli upper and under sides. The one of tlie Wo gates on 
the east side of the great temple was ornamented Avith two winged 
lions with human heads, their height being sixteen and a half feet and 
their length fifteen feet. Each of its door-frames was decorated, in 
addition, with three winged genii, standing one over the other. On 
both sides stand stone pedestals, wliich undoubtedly carried fiee- 
standing columns. The threshold between the cherubim Avas cov¬ 
ered Avith cuneiform Avriting. The second gate shoAved on the outer 
wall figures of priests; on tlie inner was Bel, Avith the tliunder- 
bolt and sword, represented as driving tire dragon — that is, chaos, 
or darkness, or the evil principle — out of the temple (Fig. 127). 
The dragon has open, wolf-like jaws, pointed ears, the body and 
haunches of a lion, and is winged. In the interior of the temple, 
the mythological figures repeat themselves; e.g., the fish-god, a hu¬ 
man figure Avith the skin of a fish as an outer coA^ering and head¬ 
dress (page 189). The roof of the temple Avas supported by cedar 
beams, as we learn from the inscription, and as the remains found 
by Layard show. In the ruins lay numerous cameo-like objects, in¬ 
cluding a relief miniatui*e of Ishtar of blue enamelled clay; an eye 
of black marble, witli ivory ball; and other objects probably derived 
from a Avooden idol. Right before the portal was a triangular altar, 
Avith a round slab, hollowed out for the reception of the blood; be¬ 
hind tliis was a stele of limestone, on wliich a relief figure of the 
king was chiselled, for here offerings Avere made to him as to a god. 
The side surfaces and the back are covered Avith inscriptions. The 
portal of the lesser temple was flanked by lions entirely covered Avith 
inscriptions, one of the lions being in the British Museum (Fig. 
129). In this temple, also, a monolith, covered on both sides with 
the inscription, constituted the flooring of the sanctuary; and in the 
rubbish lay the already mentioned statue of the king, three feet in 
height, Avith an inscription on the breast (see Fig. 128). 

On the southeast of the platform lies the d4hris of a structure by 
Asur-etil-ilani-ukinni in the last years of the empire; and beside it 
are the relics of an older staged tOAver by Shalmaneser II. (860), 
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Flu. 128 . — Portrait of a king. Iteiief from Niiiirud. Loudon, Britisli Museum. 
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along with a temple of Nebo by Ramman-Nirari (812), l)efore whose 
ported two stiitues of the god were found, one of which is figured on 
p. 176 (Fig. 53). 



Fio. 121). — Lion at the Portal of the Temple at Nimrud. London, British Museum. 


Under the successor of Asurnazirpal, Assyria began-to have re¬ 
lations with Palestine; and we now, therefore, hike up again the 
history of this land. 
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